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APOSTOLIC DELEGATION 
United States of America 
3339 Massachusetts Avenue 

Washington 8, D. C. 


November 15, 1949 
Very Reverend and dear Father: 

Worthy of high praise is the publication in this day of a magazine 
which treats of the spiritual life and which proposes to guide souls in 
the imitation of our Lord. The title of your magazine, “Cross and 
Crown,” recalls an old familiar saying of masters of asceticism, “Per 
crucem ad lucem.” 

May your periodical, therefore, which will bring light to minds and 
fervor to hearts and will promote the practice of Christian virtues, be 
warmly welcomed and widely read. May God grant to the sons of St. 
Dominic in the United States the merit of eminence in this field. There 
is every reason to believe that the work will be successful for its aim is 
according to the best traditions of the Order of Preachers. In their 
writing St. Albert the Great and St. Thomas Aquinas expounded firm 
principles of asceticism and mysticism; they taught these principles and 
they practiced them, so that the Angelic Doctor was able to remark 
that he had learned more from the Crucifix than he had from books. It 
is characteristic of their mysticism that their spiritual ascensiones, their 
practice of the love of God, and their advance in virtue are always 
based on dogmatic truths and developed by affectionate contemplation 
of the divine perfections, a contemplation that has to expand itself into 
action. In a word, all their teachings are an invitation to the faithful to 
seek to reorganize their lives in God, for such reorganization is the key 
to true spiritual growth. 

May “Cross and Crown” ever serve as a faithful and worthy har- 
binger of this spiritual life. 


Sincerely yours in Christ, 
A. G. Cicognani 
Archbishop of Laodicea 
Apostolic Delegate 
Very Reverend John L. Callahan, O.P. 


Editor, CROSS AND CROWN 
River Forest, Illinois. 








The Primacy of Contemplation 
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HE Christian life is a continual effort to achieve beatitude by union 
with God, a union of love in which God is seen face to face, 
as He really is. Everything else, every interest other than this one con- 
suming passion for God, is secondary. God Himself is the end for which 
we have been created, and other things, other preoccupations can only 
be called important in so far as they help us to arrive at union with 
Him. When they cease to bring us closer to God, they become harm- 
ful. They have to be rejected, or else our spiritual life will soon be- 
come stagnant, because the living stream of charity will have ceased to 
carry us on toward our only end. 

Jesus clearly told His disciples this, the night before His Crucifixion. 
He told them that eternal life was the knowledge of the one true God 
and of Jesus Christ whom He had sent.’ He told them that this knowl- 
edge was arrived at by love, by obedience to His will, by subjection to 
the guidance of the Paraclete, the Spirit of Love, who proceeded from 
the Father and from the Son. This Spirit of Love would inevitably 
separate them from the world in order to unite them to the Word. For 
the Holy Spirit would come to convince the world of “sin, of justice, 
and of judgment.” Since no man could serve two masters, there was to 
be an irreconcilable division between the world and Christ. The disci- 
ples of Christ, who would arrive, through Him, at union with the 
Father in love and knowledge, must follow in His footsteps, carrying 
the cross. The Holy Spirit would demand this of them as a token of 
their divine sonship: “For if you live according to the flesh, you shall 
die: but if by the Spirit you mortify the deeds of the flesh, you shall 
live. For whosoever are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of 
God.”* But all those who thus obeyed the Holy Spirit and fulfilled the 
will of Christ, would be filled with the “Spirit of Truth whom the 
world cannot receive because it seeth Him not nor knoweth Him; but 

‘John 17:3. * John 16:8. * Rom. 8:13 f. 
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you shall know Him because He shall abide with you and be in you.”* 
And thus St. Paul can sum up the Christian vocation: “That all men 
may see what is the dispensation of the mystery which hath been hid- 
den from eternity in God, who created all things: that the manifold 
wisdom of God may be made known... according to the eternal pur- 
pose which He made, in Christ Jesus our Lord.” And the Apostle adds: 
“For this cause I bow my knees to the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ... that He would grant you, according to the riches of His 
glory, to be strengthened by His Spirit with might unto the inward 
man, that Christ may dwell by faith in your heart that, being rooted 
and founded in charity, you may be able to comprehend with the saints 
what is the breadth and the length and the height and the depth; to 
know also the charity of Christ, which surpasseth all knowledge, that 
you may be filled unto all the fullness of God.”® The word “contem- 
plation” is not found, in our modern sense, in the Gospels or in St. Paul. 
Nevertheless there is no higher contemplative ideal than the ideal of 
St. John or St. Paul. To be drawn by the Holy Spirit into union with 
the Word, Christ Jesus, and, by virtue of this divine adoption, to share 
in the infinite riches of life, vision, and love which are contained in the 
Holy Trinity: this is the Christian ideal. In its perfection, in the beatific 
vision it is a life of the highest contemplation. All Christian life is or- 
dered to this contemplation of God in God. Contemplation is the reason 
for our existence. 

Among the divinely ordained means to this end, is preaching. Preach- 
ing plays an essential role in the Christian economy. As the Father sent 
Christ so Christ sends His disciples into the world® to preach to all na- 
tions.” However, preaching remains a means to an end. The end is 
always the union of souls with God, the union of the Church with God 
in vision and love. 

A great modern poet, Paul Claudel, gives simple and powerful ex- 
pression to this fundamental truth when he says: “The great need of 
modern man is prayer, the interior life, the renewal, at any price, of 
our contact with God. We are all dying of hunger and thirst.” And, 
anticipating the objections of many who believe that a deep interior 


“John 14:17. *Ephes. 3:9 f., 1419. * John 17:18. * Matt. 28:19. 
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life of prayer is something that only a few saints can dare aspire to, he 
continues: “We have the right and the duty to profit by the saints; we 
must not leave them to themselves. We must make use of their discov- 
eries. ... If we are to penetrate into the interior life we must not stand 
around looking at our own feet. We must fix our gaze upon the stars.” 

What is the teaching of St. Thomas on Christian perfection? It is 
none other than that which we have just outlined. Every being is per- 
fect in so far as it attains the end for which it was created. But the end 
for which man was created is union with God, by charity. Hence 
Christian perfection is measured by charity. The more we love God, 
the more closely are we united to Him and the more perfect are our 
lives.° The perfection of man is a complete and perfect union of all his 
powers and all his being with God: wt totaliter Deo inbaereat.’° We 
are saints when we no longer live for ourselves but for God alone.” 

In order to help men to arrive at this close union with God, the 
Church has instituted an exterior state of perfection, characterized by 
solemn, public dedication to the pursuit of this union. This state of 
perfection is what we call the religious state. By entering monasteries 
and convents, men and women try to subject themselves more closely 
to the influence of the Holy Spirit, retiring from the world and its 
legitimate satisfactions in order to give themselves more freely and 
more completely to the one thing that really matters: the search for 
God. Thus they strive to achieve the highest perfection that anyone 
can attain in this life—a perfection that is not absolute, that does not 
exclude every imperfect act, every human weakness, but that does ex- 
clude every habit which would prevent the total dedication of one’s 
whole self to God.’ Of course the fact that one is officially placed in 
a juridical “state” does not mean that one necessarily becomes interiorly 
perfect. One may become a greater saint outside the “state of perfec- 
tion” than in it, although ordinarily we might expect the religious life 
to lead one more quickly and safely to union with God. 


*Présence et Prophétie, p. 23, note. * IIa Ilae, q. 184, a. 1. Jbid., q. 186, a. 1. 

“Caritas proprie facit tendere in Deum, uniendo affectum hominis Deo ut scilicet 
homo non sibi vivat, sed Deo. Ibid., q. 17, a. 6. 

*...ab affectu hominis excluditur non solum illud quod est caritati contrarium sed 


etiam omne illud quod impedit ne affectus mentis totaliter dirigatur in Deum. /bid., 
q. 184, a. 4. 
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For instance, a secular priest would not be in what St. Thomas calls 
“the state of perfection” because he does not dedicate himself by vow 
to the priesthood. By reason of his ordination he would possess a far 
greater dignity than any member of a religious order who was not a 
priest, and he would also be bound to a greater holiness of life, although 
remaining, juridically, outside the “state of perfection.”'* Needless to 
say, in particular and concrete cases the secular priest might well find 
himself following a more heroic way of sanctity than a cloistered reli- 
gious. But generically, and in the abstract, the religious state offers surer 
and more numerous means to advance in the life of union with God 
which is Christian sanctity. 

Therefore, when he compares the religious and secular states, St. 
Thomas finds greater perfection in the religious life because it offers 
more protection against the dangers of the world and because it implies 
a more complete gift of one’s self to God. He is applying the prin- 
ciples we have laid down. Perfection is measured by love. Love of God 
implies a desire to know God and to be united with Him, and this is 
impossible to anyone who does not leave behind the desires and ambi- 
tions of the world. 

7 ~ + 

Man’s intellect is apt to act in two ways: it can seek truth in order 
to contemplate it, or it can seek truth as the norm of things to be done. 
Man can think practically or speculatively. According to this division 
of man’s intellectual life, there are two broad ways of living open to 
us all. 

We can devote ourselves to getting things done, producing effects 
outside ourselves, working for other men, serving society in a visible 
and tangible way. This is the active life. Or else we can devote our- 
selves principally to another mode of life which, though opposed to the 
active life, must not by any means be thought of as inert and unproduc- 
tive. The contemplative life is certainly no less active than the active 
life. On the contrary, it is more “active” because its activity, being 
immanent and spiritual, is far superior to the bodily motion required 
for external works. The contemplative life is centered upon an act 


* Ibid. 
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which is essentially intellectual but which is inseparably bound up with 
other acts of love from which it proceeds and by which it is perfected. 
This activity of knowing and loving is so close to the beatitude for 
which man was created that it tends to satisfy all our powers and that is 
why contemplation is described as “rest.” In reality it is “restful” be- 
cause it is so smooth and perfect, so satisfying to our whole being, that 
it is a prelude to the “rest” of heaven which will, nevertheless, be our 
supreme activity."* 

However, it is not easy for fallen man to enter upon the ways of this 
superior activity. Our lives are so bound up with the activity of the 
senses that the interior discipline demanded by the life of contemplation 
is, to many, completely intolerable. They cannot bear it, and they are 
forced to seek God in some spiritual landscape that has more familiar 
outlines. The desert is not for everybody. Some of us have to stay in 
the towns. Those who do so, in obedience to the Spirit of God, will 
find that their sanctity will in no way suffer, and they will discover that 
even in the active life there can and must be an element of contem- 
plation. 

St. Thomas asks himself the question whether there should be reli- 
gious orders dedicated to the active life. His answer follows the ‘lines 
we would expect. The key is, once again, charity. If the active life 
can lead man to a union of love with God, then it is fitting that religious 
orders should be devoted to works of the active life, for in that way 
they can serve their purpose of making saints. Now there is only one 
virtue of charity. The love of our neighbor is not a distinct virtue from 
our love of God. We love our neighbor for God’s sake, and in view of 
God, and therefore fraternal charity is just as much a theological virtue 
as the love of God. In loving our brothers, we have God for our ob- 
ject. The works performed by religious in active orders are directed 
principally to God. They are works of divine charity. But this love 
for God is not exclusively and purely concerned with Him alone as is 
the contemplative’s love for Him. Of course, we have to remember 
that there must be exterior activity and fraternal charity in the con- 


“Motus corporales exteriores opponuntur quieti contemplationis quae intelligitur esse 
ab exterioribus occupationibus; sed motus intelligibilium operationum ad ipsam quietem 
contemplationis pertinent. /bid., q. 180, a. 6, ad 1. 
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templative life just as there must be interior contemplation of God in 
the active life. This enters into St. Thomas’s justification of the active 
life. Even in the case of what may, abstractly, be called the “purely 
active orders,” St. Thomas says that their activity must be derived from 
contemplation at least in the sense that it is done in view of God.* 
But no man can be expected to direct all the activities of a busy day 
to God unless some part of that day is devoted to meditation and pray- 
er and to exercise of the mind and will calculated to keep him aware 
of the presence of God and alive to the promptings of the Holy Spirit. 
The Holy Ghost must not only sanctify all our works but even per- 
form them in us and for us, since it is God who worketh in us to will 
and to accomplish.’® St. Thomas, therefore, clearly implies that reli- 
gious in the active life have to lead lives of interior prayer. 

Although, as we shall see, St. Thomas says that the contemplative 
life is generically superior to the active life, yet there are occasions when 
the active life can be more meritorious than the contemplative. What 
are these occasions? Simply those in which, accidentally, the active life 
represents a greater sacrifice, greater love for God, a purer intention, 
a more complete gift of one’s self. St. Thomas uses the phrase propter 
abundantiam divini amoris."" True to his principles, he settles the ques- 
tion by an appeal to love, for where there is greater love there is greater 
perfection. But this concept of a superabundant, overflowing charity 
is one that recurs every time St. Thomas considers the value of leaving 
contemplation for action, and of preferring works to solitary union 
with God. It is very important to bear in mind that St. Thomas never 
said that one could become a saint by abandoning contemplation in 
favor of action if such a step implied a real lessening of the interior life, 
a diminution of charity, and a slackening of one’s union with God. On 
the contrary, he was fully aware that a certain inherent weakness in 
human nature sometimes leads men to fling themselves into activity, 
under the pretext of charity, in order to escape the difficulties of an in- [ 
terior life that hangs heavy on their hands. 

* Dum religiosi operibus vitae activae insistunt intuitu Dei, consequens est quod in eis 


actio ex contemplatione divinorum derivetur. Unde non privantur omnino fructu 
contemplativae vitae. [bid., q. 188, a. 2, ad 1. 


* Phil. 2:13. IIa Tlae, q. 182, a. 2. 
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There is a passage in the De perfectione vitae spiritualis** in which 
the Angelic Doctor shows up the weaknesses of those who are attached 
to contemplation as well as of those who are active merely because 
they cannot be bothered to contemplate. Those who refuse to renounce 
the consolations of contemplative prayer, for a time, in order to serve 
the urgent spiritual interests of others, cannot claim that they are acting 
out of love: but St. Thomas adds that this fault is far less frequent than 
the opposite one, which he seems to think quite common. 





































Comparing the active and contemplative lives, in the abstract, St. 
Thomas does not hesitate to give the primacy to contemplation. He 
says quite flatly that the contemplative life is, by its nature, generical- 
ly, superior to the active life. Vita contemplativa simpliciter est meliora 
quam activa.’® The active life is secondary. It is only the servant of 
contemplation, magis servit vitae contemplativae quam dominetur.” 


fe The contemplative life is more meritorious than the active life because 
n, the root of merit is the love of God and it is per se more meritorious 
er to love God immediately, in Himself, than through our neighbor.” 
S- Although it may be an expression of great charity to devote oneself to 
er patient toil for others, it is a far greater expression of love (multo ex- 
ty pressius signum)** to abandon all the human satisfactions of this life in 
ng order to live for God alone in the nakedness of a faith that sometimes 
on becomes extraordinarily bleak and arid to human nature. After all, if 
rer the labors of the apostolate are great, so are its consolations. It is very 
in refreshing to see the results of one’s efforts. It is pleasant to go out to the 
fe, fields to bring in a rich harvest. Work itself, under such circumstances, 
On becomes a consolation. 
in Does it seem like a great sacrifice to give up everything in order to 
ity, | serve the physical needs of the poor? Great indeed it is. But St. Thomas 
= *Intendere saluti proximorum cum aliquo detrimento contemplationis propter amor- 
em Dei et proximi, ad majorem perfectionem caritatis videtur pertinere quam si aliquis 
in tantum dulcedini contemplationis inhaereret quod nullo modo eam deserere vellet, 
- etiam propter salutem aliorum.... Quae tamen perfectio caritatis in plerique proxi- 
nits morum utilitate vacantibus non invenitur, quos magis contemplativae vitae taediuin ad 


exteriora deducit. De perfectione vitae spiritualis, c. 23. 
* Ila Tae, q. 182, a. 1. ™ Ibid., a. 2. ™ Ibid., ad 2. ™ Ibid., a. 2, ad 1. 
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says that it is a greater and more pleasing sacrifice to give your whole 
soul to God in the darkness of contemplation and to lead other souls to 
do the same. Here are his words: “The more closely a man unites his 
own soul or the soul of another to God, the more pleasing is the sacri- 
fice to God.’’** 

The ultimate reason for the primacy of the contemplative life, in the 
thought of St. Thomas, is that it is ordered to perfect charity. Vita 
contemplativa non ordinatur ad qualemcumque dilectionem Dei sed ad 
perfectam.** He brings this out in contrast to the charity demanded of 
the active life which, he says, is more common and less perfect than 
that demanded by the contemplative life. Thus the active life precedes 
contemplation in via generationis because the virtues of the active life 
must be practiced by all. They are the virtues that prepare the way for 
the higher reaches of prayer. But the charity of contemplatives is 
proper to the perfect, proprium perfectorum.* 

One cannot argue that the pleasure of contemplation, being intel- 
lectual, is a purely selfish thing, a kind of refined, spiritual aestheticism. 
The contemplative’s vision of God draws inspiration from love and 
leads to greater love. Indeed, it is only because the contemplative knows 
God better than others that he is able to love Him better. That is why, 
although the essence of contemplation is found in an act of the intellect, 
the end of contemplation is perfect love of God.** This term, this end, 
this perfection of love is so great that the contemplative loses himself 
entirely in God and not only hates himself by comparison with the 
beauty and truth that he beholds, but rather loses sight of himself al- 
together in order to seek and love God alone. The contemplative be- 
comes so completely one with God in the act of contemplation that 
only God alone seems to exist and to act: as if there were no longer two 
beings but only One. Far from being selfish, this knowledge and love 
are the supreme renunciation of self, the extasis that empties a man out 
of himself into the infinite unselfishness of God. 

Since St. Thomas describes perfection as a love so pure that it makes 


“Ibid. a.2,ad 2. ™Ibid.,a.4,ad 1. * Ibid. 
™ Vita contemplativa non ordinatur ad qualemcumque dilectionem Dei sed ad per- 
fectam. Ibid. 
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man live for God rather than for himself, and makes him belong totally 
and completely to God, it is easy to see why he calls the love which is 
the term of contemplation, proper to the perfect, proprium perfector- 
um. Need we add, once again, that St. Thomas’s treatment of this 
question is purely theoretical and that in a concrete case it is quite likely 
that a Little Sister of the Poor or even a housewife in the world may 
arrive at this perfection while a Carthusian or Carmelite or Cistercian 
may remain far from it? 


At the beginning of his De doctrina Christiana St. Augustine*’ says 
that if our contemplation of God, through Scripture, cannot be shared 
with others, it is not yet fully developed in us. If a good is of such a 
nature that it is not diminished by being shared, then, if we possess it 
without sharing it, we do not yet possess it in its perfection. 

St. Thomas echoed that thought when he described the dignity of 
those religious orders which are devoted not only to contemplation but 
to the work of sharing the fruits of their contemplation with other men. 
The phrase used by the Angelic Doctor has become classical. Sicut 
enim majus est illuminare quam lucere solum, ita majus est contemplata 
aliis tradere quam solum contemplari.2® St. Thomas concludes from 
this that the religious orders which are devoted to preaching and teach- 
ing are therefore superior to orders which are considered “purely con- 
templative” and that these in turn are superior to those which are called 
“purely active.” But the fact that the preaching and teaching orders 
are accidently concerned with works of the active life does not make the 
active life ipso facto superior to the contemplative life. On the contrary, 
in the thought of St. Thomas, the activity of the preaching orders has a 
very special character. We remember that when St. Thomas agreed 
that the active life might be preferred to contemplation, in certain cir- 
cumstances, he qualified his statement with the phrase, propter abun- 
dantiam divini amoris. When he comes to consider the activity of the 


* Omnis enim res quae dando non deficit, dum habetur et non datur, nondum habetur 
quomodo habenda est. De doctrina Christiana, I, 1. Migne, P. L., 34, col. 19. 


* Ila Hae, q. 188, a. 6. 
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apostolic orders, the same notion of superabundance is in the forefront 
of his mind. The dignity of the apostolic orders flows from the fact 
that their preaching bears witness to the fullness of contemplation: ex 
plentitudine contemplationis derivatur.”® 

The dignity of the apostolic orders is not derived from their apos- 
tolate as such. It is not derived from their activity. It is not derived 
from their preaching. It is derived from their contemplation. The con- 
templation proper to the apostolic vocation is not simply a low degree 
of contemplation, but its fullness. The works to which these orders are 
devoted cannot be performed as they ought to be performed unless they 
are the overflow of contemplation in all its plentitude. And so, if St. 
Thomas considers the apostolic orders superior to merely contempla- 
tive orders, it is not because of what they accomplish in the external 
order of things. It is not because they get busy and do things that the 
Dominicans are to be preferred to the Carthusians, in the mind of St. 
Thomas. The only justification the apostolic orders can have for claim- 
ing superiority over the purely contemplative orders is the fact that 
they are destined, by their very nature, to the superabundance of con- 
templation—a contemplation that has to overflow and communicate it- 
self to others. 

St. Thomas does not take a merely abstract view of the conditions 
upon which the superiority of the apostolic orders depends, as if it were 
sufficient for the orders themselves to have a high ideal, while the interi- 
or lives of their members counted for nothing. Speaking in the same 
terms, using the image of a fire that burns and gives light, he speaks of 
preachers who, because they do not have deep interior lives of love and 
prayer, are lights in appearance only, and not in truth. They are light- 
bearers by vocation but in actual fact their lights have gone out—or else 
they were never lit. Aliqui sunt lucernae solum quantum ad officium, 
sed quantum ad affectum sunt extinctae.*° The reason for this, says the 
Angelic Doctor, is that a spiritual light is not enkindled except by the 
fire of charity. He is speaking of the love which is the principle of con- 
templation. Ardor praemittitur illustrationi.™ 

Therefore, when St. Thomas argues that the preaching and teaching 


* Ibid. "In Joan, 5:35 * [bid. 
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orders hold pride of place among all other religious institutes, he bases 
their dignity not merely on their activity but on the contemplation 
which is the principle of that activity. They owe their superiority to 
the fact that the very nature of their works implies a purer and more 
intimate love of God and a deeper, more experimental knowledge of 
His infinite goodness. Far from detracting from what he had said about 
the primacy of the contemplative life, St. Thomas’ explanation of the 
superiority of the preaching orders only enhances the dignity of con- 
templation, which is the essential end of the apostolic vocation. 

Let there be no hesitation on this point. The preaching and teaching 
orders are not destined merely to functions of the active life. The con- 
templative life is an absolutely essential end of the preaching vocation. 
Without it, the kind of preaching envisaged by St. Thomas will be 
impossible. 

Nor is it sufficient to consider contemplation merely as a means to 
action, in the life of the preaching orders. According to Father Gar- 
rigou-Lagrange this would be a “diminution of the traditional teach- 
ing.”** Contemplation is not a secondary end of the apostolic life. It is 
not the mere handmaid of activity. It does not take a subordinate rank 
to the work of preaching. On the contrary, it is contemplation itself 
which is the primary and principal end of the apostolic life. 1 am not 
making this up out of my own Cistercian head. I would never dare, of 
my own accord, to come out so flatly with such a statement, concern- 
ing the vocation of orders of which I have only a remote knowledge. I 
am simply quoting the most authoritative modern spokesman of one of 
the greatest of the preaching orders. Father Garrigou-Lagrange says 
quite clearly: “It is apostolic action itself which is a means subordinated 
to the union with God to which the apostle wishes to lead souls... . 
We must say that the apostolic life tends principally to contemplation 
which fructifies in the apostolate.”** 

Nor is Father Garrigou-Lagrange alone in this opinion. Father Joret, 
O.P., in his quasi-official guide to the Dominican life, insists that the 


**Some diminish the traditional teaching by saying that the ———— life has apostolic 


action for its primary and principal end, but that it also tends toward a certain con- 
templation as a means necessary for action. The Three Ages of the Interior Life, Il, 491. 


* Ibid., p. 492. Cf. Salmanticenses, XX, De statu religioso, Disp. ll, dub. iii. 
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Friar Preacher does not merely use contemplation as a source for apos- 
tolic ideas. Contemplation is the very summit of the Dominican life, 
the highest of ends for the Friar Preacher. Contemplation and action 
are not two distinct ends of the apostolic life, of which the first is the 
means to the second. On the contrary, there is one end only: a con- 
templation so superabundant that it overflows in apostolic action.** 

Father Bernardot, O.P., writes in a similar vein: “If the religious ap- 
plies himself to prayer and study, not principally for the sake of con- 
templation itself, but in view of some active work, in order to be able 
to teach and to preach, his application to contemplation then reduces 
itself to a work of the active life because it is performed chiefly in view 
of an exterior action.”* It would follow that prayer and study, per- 
formed with an exterior activity in mind as their proximate end, would 
become works of the active life and would thus be inferior to works of 
the purely contemplative life. Msgr. Journet, writing in La vie spir- 
ituelle, remarks that: 


The apostolic life which involves exterior activity in the world 


is more excellent than the contemplative life only in so far as its ex- 
terior activity, instead of preying upon contemplation as a parasite, 
is merely added to contemplation in order to manifest it. As long 
as exterior activity attenuates the lustre of hidden contemplation, 
then the active life prevails, and this active life is inferior both to 
the contemplative life and to the apostolic life. What we call the 
apostolate, in ordinary parlance, is, quite often, nothing but the 
active life, and that in its lowest degree.* 


The Carmelites have an extraordinarily strict and lofty ideal in this 
respect. The primacy of contemplation is so jealously safeguarded in 
the Carmelite Rule that it can be said to be the essential character- 
istic of that Rule. So strictly is action subordinated to contempla- 
tion, in the Carmelite ideal, that without contemplation a Carmelite is 


“Cf. The Dominican Life, pp. 82 f. 

* Quoted in C. Journet’s comments on Usibratilem in La vie spirituelle, October, 
1927, p. (53). 

* Ibid. 
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not supposed even to attempt to enter the apostolate.” 


* * * 


In closing, 1 can only refer the reader to the luminous pages of The 
Things that are not Caesar’s in which Jacques Maritain has discussed 
our topic, the pre-eminence of contemplation.** 

Here, M. Maritain makes a very important and sagacious distinction 
between two orders of perfection. There is perfection considered as 
fully acquired, and there is another perfection which is still in the 
acquiring. There are those who are still on their way to perfection and 
those who have, in a certain sense, arrived. St. Thomas seems to assume 
that bishops, for instance, have arrived. When he speaks of the apos- 
tolic orders being akin, in their perfection, to the episcopal state, it 
means that what he says about activity is to be understood in the light 
of this perfection that has been acquired. But in the order of a perfec- 
tion that is still iz fieri, action will have a somewhat different place. It 
will be more in the background, simply because the subject who is striv- 
ing for perfection has not yet reached a degree of contemplation that 
is capable of overflowing and imparting light and warmth to others. 

One very important practical consequence follows from this: that in 
the business of acquiring perfection the life that is led, concretely, in 
our day and in our country, by the apostolic orders, may not always be 
quite as propitious as the life led in a contemplative monastery. Assume 
that one has not yet arrived at the contemplation whose fruits are to be 
shared with others: is it not possible that the silence of a Cistercian 
cloister, hidden in the depths of the country, the life of labor, vigils, 
fasting, penance and constant prayer, may prove to be a more favorable 
atmosphere for doing so than a college campus in a busy modern city? 

Jacques Maritain advances this argument to explain why Pius XI’s 
Umbratilem is in no way opposed to St. Thomas’s teaching on the 
superiority of the apostolic life. But this is not the place to quarrel 
about the merits of religious orders in detail. Each one has its proper 


. mancando questa (la contemplazione) il carmelitano non puo e non deve essere 
eile Fr. Anastasio de S. Rosario, O.C.D., “L’eremetismo della regola carmelitana,” 
Ephemerides Carmeliticae, Ann. II, Fasc. 1, Feb. 1948. 


"Pp. 110 ff. N.Y. ed., 1930. 
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place in the Church, each one its dignity, and there can be no question 
that in the abstract the preaching orders have, and will always retain, 
the rank of highest dignity. But if they do so, it is above all because 
they are de jure our greatest contemplatives. 


Tuomas Merton 


Abbey of Gethsemani 
Trappist, Kentucky 
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HE blessed are always thirsting and always filled. Their satiety is 
ever new, with a newness that does not pass. St. Augustine in Ser- 
mon 362, no. 29, deals admirably with this subject in a passage quoted 
by Bossuet in his fourth Sermon for the feast of All Saints. St: Augustine 
writes: “Our entire activity will be an Amen, an Alleluia: in other 
words, an assent to the truth and the expression of praise in adoration 
and thanksgiving. Do not grow sad, considering this activity in a com- 
pletely material manner, and do not say here that if one were to stand, 
repeating continually Amen, Alleluia, he would soon be exhausted 
with boredom and would finally fall asleep repeating these words. This 
Amen, this Alleluia will not be expressed by evanescent sounds, but by 
the sentiments of the soul on fire with love. What does this Amen 
signify? What does this Alleluia mean? Amen: it is true; Alleluia: 
praise God. God is immutable truth knowing no defect, no progress, 
no falling off, no increase, nor the slightest inclination to falsity: eter- 
nal and stable truth, remaining forever incorruptible. 

“Thus we shall indeed say Amen, but with an insatiable satiety: with 
satiety, because we shall possess perfect abundance; but with a satiety 
that is always insatiable, if we may speak in this fashion, because this 
good, which is always satisfying, will produce in us an ever new pleas- 
ure. In the degree, therefore, in which you will be insatiably sated with 
the truth, in the same degree you will say by this insatiable truth: 
Amen, it is true. Rest and see; this will be a continual sabbath.” It will 
be an eternal repose in a sovereign action which will not end, and which 
will in a way be always new; rest in God eternally possessed and loved 
above all else and more than ourselves. The Greek philosophers dis- 
puted whether beatitude is found in pleasure in movement, or in pleas- 
ure in repose. Aristotle shows clearly that the highest joy is that which 
is the complement, the completion of perfect normal activity, which no 
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longer tends toward its end but possesses it and rests in it.'! This is real- 


ized in an eminent degree in the beatitude of heaven. 

The joy found in this beatitude is a continually new satiety, because 
its newness never ends. The first instant of the beatific vision lasts for- 
ever, like an eternal morning, an eternal springtime, an eternal youth. 
This is explained by consideration of the very beatitude of God. He 
possesses His life all at once in the single instant of immobile eternity. 
He cannot grow old; for Him there is no past, no future, but an eternal 
present which contains eminently all time, as the summit of a pyramid 
or of a cone contains eminently all the points of the base of this geo- 
metric figure, or as the gaze of a man on a mountain embraces the whole 
valley below. God thus possesses His life all at once, tota simul, with- 
out beginning or end; this is the definition of eternity. 

We can conceive this wealth when we are told that Mozart in com- 
posing a melody heard it all at once in the musical law which produced 
it; he heard the end while composing the beginning. Thus great scholars 
embrace ail their knowledge in a single glance. 

The beatific vision of the saints is likewise measured by the single 
instant of immobile eternity. As a result, the immense joy of the mo- 
ment of their entrance into heaven will not pass; its newness, its fresh- 
ness will be eternally present. Therefore, in this sense, this vision will 
always be new and so will the joy which will result from it. 

We have a foretaste of the joy of heaven in the very pure joy ex- 
perienced in tasting the word of God. If we are well disposed, this joy 
does not pass but rather increases, because we see ever more clearly the 
value of the divine word. The more we receive it, the more eager we 
are to do so, whereas the more we possess sensible goods at first keenly 
desired, the more we see their limitations and the more the joy they 
give us diminishes. 

If a spiritual friendship lasts ten, twenty years, and more and re- 
mains always new, we may take it as a sign that this friendship is of 
divine origin. Likewise the word of God gives a holy joy, which makes 

* Nicomachean Ethics, Bk. X, chaps. 4, 5, 8. “Pleasure is added to the act as its flower 
is to youth.” And the highest joy is that resulting from the loftiest act of the highest 


faculty, that is to say, from the intellectual knowledge of God, united to love of the 
Sovereign Good. 
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a man forget temporarily the difficulties of business, the pressing duties 
of home, the excessively eager search for vain amusements. It is divine 
truth and supreme goodness that are glimpsed which nourish the soul. 
As Bossuet says (Joc. cit.): “If this divine truth delights us when ex- 
pressed by evanescent sounds, how greatly will it ravish us when it will 
speak to us in its own eternally permanent voice! . . . God in heaven 
does not utter many words; He utters only one, the same for all eter- 
nity, His Word, and He has said everything. It is in this Word that we 
shall see all.” “Taste and see that the Lord is sweet,” says the Psalmist, 
and you shall have, as it were, the prelude of the joy of heaven. It will 
be repose in unceasing action, in an immediate vision of God, which 
will fill the soul with love and with a continually new joy. Gaudium 
de veritate et de bonitate divina. 

St. Thomas,’ following St. Augustine, says that, whereas man grows 
weary of sensible goods when he possesses them, the contrary is true 
of spiritual goods; the more a man possesses spiritual goods, the more 
he loves them; for they are not consumed, they are not exhausted, and 
they are of a nature to produce an always new joy in us. This is some- 
times experienced in prayer; it is like the realization of the admirable 
prayer of St. Nicholas of Flue: “My Lord and my God, take from me 
all that hinders me from going to Thee; give me all that will lead me to 
Thee. Take me from myself and give me entirely to Thyself in order 
that I may belong completely to Thee.” It is as if God penetrated more 
and more deeply the depths of our spiritual will, which desires increas- 
ingly to be seized and, as it were, wounded by Him, so that He may 
possess it fully. 

This doctrine is admirably expressed by the author of The Imitation: 
“In all things and above all rest in God, O my soul, because He is the 
eternal repose of the saints. Loving and sweet Jesus, grant that I may 
rest in Thee more than in all creatures; more than in health, beauty, 
honors, and glory; more than in every power and dignity; more than 
in knowledge, riches, and arts; more than in all merit and every desire, 
more even than in Thy gifts and all the rewards that Thou canst lavish 
on us; more than in the happiness and the transports that the soul can 


*Cf. Ia Ilae, q. 2, a. 1, ad 3; Ia Ilae, q. 20, a. 4. 
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receive and feel; more finally than in the Angels and Archangels and 
all the heavenly host; above all things visible and invisible, more than 
in all that is not Thee, O my God! For Thou alone art infinitely good. 
... Thus all that Thou dost give me outside of Thyself, all Thou dost 
reveal to me concerning Thyself is too little and does not suffice me if 
I do not see Thee, if I do not possess Thee fully, resting in Thee alone.” 
Such is the joy of heaven, always new, because its newness and its fresh- 
ness do not pass and will last forever. For this reason we call it not 
only the future life but eternal life. 


SOVEREIGNLY SPONTANEOUS Love SupPERIOR to LIBERTY 


In heaven the love of charity will take on new modalities; it will be 
a love of God superior to liberty, a love nothing will be able to make us 
lose, which nothing will be able in any way to diminish. On earth our 
love of God remains free, because we do not see God face to face. 
Under one aspect He appears very good to us, and under another He 
may appear too exacting; certain of His commandments may displease 
the egoism or pride that still remains in us. Consequently our love for 
Him remains free and at the same time meritorious. 

In heaven, on the contrary, we shall see infinite Goodness as it is in 
itself. It will be impossible for us to find in it the slightest aspect that 
can displease us or alienate us; the slightest pretext for not loving it 
above all else, for preferring anything to it, or for suspending for a 
single instant our act of love in which there will be no shadow of wear- 
iness. Infinite Goodness, seen immediately, will so perfectly fill up our 
capacity to love, says St. Thomas, that it will draw our love irresistibly, 
more even than in ecstasy on earth where the love of God still remains 
free and meritorious. We shall be in the happy necessity of loving, say 
the Thomists.* 

Here especially we see the measureless depths of our soul, particularly 


* Bk. III, chap. 21. 


‘There will no longer be indifference of judgment, nor of will, the indifference 
existing in regard to every object, which appears good under one aspect and “not good 
or insufficient under another.” Cf. Ia Ilae, q. 10, a. 2. 
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of our will, of our capacity for spiritual love, which God alone seen 
face to face can fill.® 

In heaven our love of God will, therefore, be supremely spontaneous, 
not at all forced, but no longer free; we shall be unable not to love God 
seen face to face. This love will of a certainty not be inferior to liberty 
and merit like a thoughtless and involuntary act of the sensible appetites; 
but it will be above liberty and merit like the very spontaneous love 
which God has for Himself from all eternity, and which is common to 
the three divine Persons. God necessarily loves His infinite goodness. 
For the same reason, like the beatific vision of which it will be the 
necessary consequence, our act of love of God will never be interrupted 
and will never more be able to lose any of its fervor. 

Recently this lofty truth found expression in the writings of a person 
who has no human culture, but who seems to be advanced in the ways 
of prayer. “In heaven,” she says, “the soul receives God into itself and 
being received by Him and in Him, it loses its liberty in Him, inasmuch 
as it is completely attracted by God, and gives itself up to the enjoy- 
ment of God with all its strength and all possible vigor. It possesses 
God and is possessed by Him, and it experiences this enjoyment as its 
eternal state.” This state is always new in the sense that, like an eternal 
morning, its newness never fades. 


Tue IMPECCABILITY OF THE BLESSED 


Another effect of the beatific vision is the impeccability of the blessed. 
They are impeccable not only because God preserves them from sin, 
as on earth He preserves saints confirmed in grace, but because a soul 
in possession of the beatific vision of infinite Goodness, cannot turn 


*Cf. St. Thomas, Ia g. 105, a. 4: “Now the will can be moved by good as its object. 
but by God alone sufficiently and efficaciously....God alone is the universal good. 
Wherefore He alone fills the capacity of the will, and moves it sufficiently as its 
object.” Ia Ilae, q. 4, a. 4: “Final happiness consists in the vision of the divine essence, 
which is the very essence of goodness. So that the will of him who sees the essence of 
God, of necessity loves whatever he loves, in subordination to God; just as the will of 
him who does not see God’s essence, of necessity loves whatever he loves under that 
common notion of d which he knows.” 

Thomists commonly teach on Ia Ilae, q. 4, a. 4: “The happy necessity of loving, even 
as far as its exercise, follows the beatific vision. The will of the blessed is completely 
filled, filled to capacity, filled to overflowing, and overwhelmed by the Sovereign 
Good clearly seen.” 
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away from it by mortal sin, or find the slightest pretext for loving it less 
for a single moment.® Just as on earth man cannot cease to wish. to be 
happy, although he often seeks happiness where it is not to be found, 
even at times in suicide, so in heaven the saints cannot cease to will to 
love God seen face to face, or to will to contemplate Him. However, 
they remain free to love some finite good, a certain soul in preference 
to another, to pray for it, and they freely execute God’s orders in order 
to assist us. But this liberty never deviates in the direction of evil; it 
thus distantly resembles the divine liberty, which is at one and the same 
time supreme and impeccable. This was true even here on earth of the 
human liberty of Christ, who enjoyed the beatific vision from the first 
instant of His conception. But the free acts Jesus performed on earth 
were also meritorious, for He was still a traveler, viator et compre- 
hensor, whereas the free acts of the blessed are no longer meritorious 
since they have reached the end of their journey and of merit. Their 
acts are the free acts of a soul confirmed in grace which has no longer 
anything to merit. 

Since a soul that has been admitted to the beatific vision can not turn 
away from God, it follows that heavenly beatitude by reason of its very 
nature, cannot be lost. Scripture calls it “eternal life.” Jesus says: 
“These [the wicked] shall go into everlasting punishment: but the just, 
into life everlasting.”’ St. Peter speaks of “a never fading crown of 
glory.”* St. Paul says that this crown is “incorruptible”;® and he also 
declares: “For that which is at present momentary and light of our 
tribulation, worketh for us above measure exceedingly an eternal weight 
of glory.” The Credo ends with these words: “Credo . . . in vitam 
aeternam.” 

REGINALD Garricou-LaGRANGE, O.P. 
Angelicum 
Rome 


This article has been translated from the French by 
Sister M. Timothea Doyle, O.P., Rosary College, 
River Forest, Illinois. 
*Cf. St. Thomas, Ia Ilae, q. 4, a. 4, and the Commentaries of Cajetan, John of St. 
Thomas, Gonet, Billuart. 
* Matt. 25:46. *Cf. I Pet. 5:4. *Cf. I Cor. 9:25. Cf. II Cor. 4:17. 
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. E without pain and passion would be a rather dull affair. In fact, 
it would be something close to tragedy, since pain and passion give 
us so many occasions of laying up merit. Not that we ever need worry 
about being without conflict. With human nature shaped as it is, and 
with tm :vounds of original sin so manifest in our very vitals, we shall 
never want for grief and tears. Just so we keep an eye and ear open to 
the brighter side of things! After all, it is as natural to laugh as to cry. 
So long as man remains man, a balance of mind and matter, he must be 
able to see the humor as well as the pathos of life. This goes for all of 
us: saints and sinners, Jews and Gentiles. “If you prick us, do we not 
bleed? If you tickle us, do we not laugh? If you poison us, do we not 
die? And if you wrong us, shall we not revenge?” Perish the thought of 
tickling father abbot merely to note how he would react. Or of wrong- 
ing mother general in order to prove the rightness of Shylock’s predic- 
tions. Yet, so surely as they are human beings, father abbot and mother 
general would tend to behave as Shylock says. Neither habit nor vows 
nor even the grace of God can change the essentials of human nature, 
though they often work miracles in moderating the actions of that 
nature. So that if priests and sisters felt no natural impulse to laugh or 
cry or wreak revenge, it might warrant some examination of their state 
of health. 

What I am trying to say is that passion is as natural to man as eating 
and drinking. It is quite as natural as having a material side to his make- 
up; which is certainly the way almighty God made him. Without the 
body, there could be no passion in the proper sense of the word. But 
without the body, there could be no man, either. This has some 
startling implications. 

For instance, have you ever stopped to think that you can be physic- 
ally sick and sad at the sin in the world, but that an angel is not able to 
share this blessed kind of grief with you? Or that you can be stirred 
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by a holy wrath at man’s injustice to man, but that God can be angry 
only in a figurative way? To be sure, our puny little passions are not 
to be compared to the loves of the angelic nature, much less to the in- 
effable action of God. Still, we should have some compensations for 
being human beings. And as for merit, let us not forget that the faint- 
est passion that Christ endured on earth was worth infinitely more than 
the goodness of all the angels. 

As its name implies, passion is a suffrance of some sort; an experience 
that plays on all the fibers of our physical being; a motion that lifts us 
up or casts us down according to the nature of its object and the length 
and strength of its impulse. In the teaching of St. Thomas, it is the 
product of a power that he calls animal appetite. Like instinct, of which 
it is a part, passion is common to man and beast; yet something that can 
be ennobled far beyond the highest achievements of animal life by its 
connection, in man, with reason and will. 

I doubt that Aquinas has made better show anywhere of his gifts as a 
psychologist than in his treatment of the passions." Here we are dealing 
with a datum of which all of us have made trial and experience. Yet 
passion is one of the hardest things to describe. We can say with the 
Angelic Doctor that it is an act of animal appetite; that it follows on 
knowledge, especially the kind of knowledge that comes from sight, 
hearing, and touch, on the outside; and from imagination and memory, 
on the inside. With this most modern psychologists would agree. 

Moreover, Aquinas lays stress on the strange pranks that passion plays 
on our bodies, stirring them up mightily at times; and this, too, would 
find acceptance in the camp of the moderns. In fact, scientists have 
given us so many wonderful insights about these physiological changes 
that St. Thomas would probably feel embarrassed over some of his 
naive remarks. Still, he was thinking in the right direction when he 
made “body resonance,” as he calls it, an intimate part of passion. 

What I have just said, however, and even what the moderns say, is 
not very helpful in piercing the mystery of passion itself. This is one 
side of our nature where language seems to fail us, or where things have 
to be felt in order to be understood. Language, after all, is a symbol of 


* Summa theol., la Mae, q. 23-48. 
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knowledge; and passions are not facts of knowing but of loving and 
fearing and hating. True, we can laugh and cry and give other exterior 
signs of what is happening within us. But we cannot talk or write with 
such signs. Perhaps we have tried sometimes to tell how we feel when 
looking at the beauties of a forest in autumn or listening to the master- 
piece of a great composer. It is almost impossible except to say that we 
are happy or sad or filled with strange longings. But this is much the 
same as saying that violets smell sweet, which is about the only way we 
have of describing their fragrance. 

What are the elemental passions that pulse through the human frame? 
Without stopping too long on this part of our paper, let us sum up 
what St. Thomas tells us about our animal appetites. We have two of 
them. One is concupiscible, giving birth to love, desire, and joy, when 
its object is good; to hatred, repugnance, and sorrow, when its object 
is evil. The other is irascible, moving us to hope and despair when 
turned towards a good; and to courage, fear, and anger when con- 
fronted with evil. But passion is passion, just as “pigs is pigs”; so why 
this distinction of two kinds of appetite? Because, answers Thomas, 
some objects of passion can be looked at as simply good or bad; where- 
as others have an aspect of difficulty about them. The task of the 
irascible is to deal with these difficulties, to give battle to enemies, to 
clear away obstacles, and so prepare the way for the movements of the 
concupiscible. Is it not true that our hopes and despairs are of goods 
hard to get; and our courage and fears of evils hard to shun? Anger is 
somewhat in a class by itself, having no passion to run counter to it. It 
is born of actual contact with the evil we abhor. From all this we can 
see why the concupiscible is likened to a king; whereas the irascible is 
compared to a henchman. The henchman’s job is to fight for his lord 
that the latter may enjoy his royal pleasures to the fullest. In the same 
way, the irascible wages war for the concupiscible, to which it turns 
over the hard-earned spoils of its victories. 

Now among the kingly passions, is there one more royal than the 
rest? Yes, says Aquinas: the passion of love. As a matter of fact, every 
other passion either starts or ends with love. We hate or fear or grieve 
over what endangers our love; and we ardently hope for what fosters 
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our love. As Augustine remarks: “Love, yearning for the object of 
its love, is desire; possessing it, is joy; fleeing from what hampers it, is 
fear; overcome by what is contrary to it, is sorrow.” 

Love, in fine, is at the bottom of everything. I am speaking here, of 
course, of our conduct as animals, and not of the spiritual kind of love 
that flows from the will. This love which is passion, or this passion 
which is love, is the only good the sensual man knows. It is the way 
he feels toward the food that he eats, the clothes that he wears, the 
money that he hoards, the wife that he embraces, the children that he 
begets. It is really his god: the shrine at which he worships night and 
day; the motive of all he does; the beginning and end of all his ener- 
gizing. 

But the spiritual man, too, finds matter always tugging at his sleeve. 
The sights and sounds and seductions of sense are part of the world in 
which he lives. He can no more escape them than he can fly off to 
another universe. Besides, as a man among men, does not his soul have 
matter as its very bedfellow? And as surely as he must live with his 
body every day, just so surely he must suffer from passion every day: 
pulling gently or roughly at the heartstrings of his being; welling up 
without warning from the depths of his instincts; carrying him along 
wherever it goes on the ebb and flow of its tides. Perhaps if he knew 
more about it, he could do more about it. But it eludes his grasp, laughs 
at his efforts to analyze it, fades out like a ghost under the lamp of 
introspection. How can he calmly sit down and study what is happen- 
ing to him when caught unawares by a sudden anger? What can his 
mind understand about the frozen silences of fear, or the black agony 
of depression, or the natural dread of disease and corruption, or the 
instant urgency of the love of concupiscence to which even the spiritual 
man is subject? The point I am making is that passion seems fated to 
keep its secret always. To take it out of its element—which is anything 
but intellectual—is to tear it to tatters, to empty it of color and warmth, 
to cause it to die. And there is nothing so dead as a dead passion. 

This brings me to my central theme, which is the moral aspect of 


the passions. Because of its deep implications for our happiness and 


*De civitate Dei, XIV, 7. 
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perfection, I shall try as clearly as possible to explain what St. Thomas 
teaches. To get the right view of the problem, we must go back to the 
Garden of Eden. Since Adam had been created in grace, his soul was 
completely at peace. His passions were conformed to his will; and his 
will was conformed to God. And when his heart surged up with a ~ 
burst of love at the first vision of the woman taken from his side, the 
love was in perfect union with his love of God. There could be no 
division in the household of his affections. He loved his wife, and she 
him, with a passion that was made pure in the greater love of their 
Maker. . 

Then sin entered; and life changed to a series of tragic events. The 
minds of our first parents became inclined to ignorance, their wills to 
evil impulses, their instincts to unruly desires. Grace went out of their 
souls; and with grace, the subjection of reason to God and of passion 
to reason. The goal of human life now is to come back, as nearly as 
possible, to the state of first righteousness. But obviously man cannot 
do it by himself. That is to say, he cannot make a lasting business of 
being good unless he has the help of God. He must start by getting 
rid of original sin; and only God’s grace can accomplish this wonder. 
Then he must grow in charity and avoid serious personal sin; and again, 
God’s assistance alone can help him do that. Especially, he must have 
those habits of grace that are meant to moderate the passions, since the 
passions are such stumbling blocks on the road to salvation. This is not 
to say that he is forbidden to enjoy himself in a passionate way; but the 
pleasures of sense must always stay in line with his eternal good which 
is heaven. He must use them, says St. Paul, as though he used them not, 
remembering that “the figure of this world passeth away.” 

I said a moment ago that the passions are pitfalls in the growth of hol- 
iness. This is because they so easily get out of hand. God linked them 
up with our animal functions, such as eating, drinking, sleeping, and 
the rest, which are more or less a man’s private concern; as well as with 
sexual behavior in all its enticing forms which assures the continuance 
of the race. These things are good in themselves, as we know; but man 
can run after them with immoderate eagerness. It may sound like a 
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strange thing to say; yet a great deal might be learned by watching 
brother horse or brother ass in their approach to such goods. They 
eat what they need, and a simple fare at that. They drink to quench 
their thirst but never to get drunk. They neither smoke nor chew nor 
stay up half the night. And when they go out into God’s lovely sun- 
light, it is in answer to a need of nature and not to make a display of 
themselves. As for sex, they are content with the reproduction of their 
kind. 

Man, too, has all these basic urges of the animal. But along with in- 
stincts he has the power of reason with which he can explore the pos- 
sibilities of appetite; and often this higher cunning is the cause of his 
moral ruin. He can stuff or starve himself without any good motive. 
He can undermine his health with overmuch drinking and smoking. 
He can prowl about till dawn when he ought to be asleep. And when 
it comes to matters of sex, the pastures of sin in which he can roam are 
almost without bounds. Now notice that all the things he does here, he 
does through the urgency of passion: either well used or ill used as it 
fits or falls short of the rule of right reason. 

From the standpoint of natural morality, then, we need strong last- 
ing habits to combat the forces of passion. Our animal appetites find it 
hard to obey. The truth is, since the fall of Adam they care little for 
anything except their own good pleasure. They are the spoiled children 
of our nature; and, like all spoiled children, they fret and cry till they 
get what they want. But what they want is often bad for themselves 
and worse for their owner. They must therefore be looked after by 
reason, whose duty it is to see that they improve their behavior. But 
reason has its own interests to consider. As it cannot be watching the 
appetites every moment of the day, any more than a mother can follow 
all the antics of her offspring, it resorts to a plan which, with will’s 
help and approval, it can impose on the appetites as a fixed rule of con- 
duct. What it is doing, of course, is building up habits. We know their 
names because we learned them from the catechism: temperance, which 
controls the passions of the concupiscible appetite; and fortitude, which 
holds in check the passions of the irascible appetite. 

But over and above what we can do for ourselves is what God does 
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for us through the medium of grace. And He is not unmindful of our 
struggle with passion. Temperance and fortitude can be supernatural 
gifts, poured into our souls with the waters of baptism and remaining 
there as long as we are friends of God. I daresay the influence of 
heaven is nowhere discerned better than in its effect on our animal 
appetites. Here we obtain the clearest impression of how nature is per- 
fected by grace which enters into partnership with it, “to work and 
accomplish” what nature alone is unable to do. Of course, no amount 
of divine help will make us good in a supernatural way if we are not 
trying to be naturally good. We cannot sit back and wait for grace to 
strike; neither can we expect the dead weight of a nature buried in 
sensual loves, to be borne aloft on the wings of God’s mercies. More- 
over, although the wounds to our appetites have been healed by bap- 
tism, they can break open again with every grave sin. The exploding 
of all the atom bombs in the world would be as nothing compared to 
the havoc wrought in our souls by a single fall from grace. On the 
other hand, whereas it takes years to repair the damage done by atomic 
warfare, yet in the twinkling of an eye, in a moment’s contrition, it is 
possible to recapture the friendship of God, transforming our spiritual 
lives from a shambles of Satan into a temple of love and interior peace. 

The secret of management in handling the passions is discipline: not 
allowing too much, which is the way of the epicurean; nor yet being 
too strict, which is the unnatural method of the stoic. Discipline is the 
sort of training a master imparts to his pupils. It implies control, espec- 
tally the kind of control that keeps order in school and prevents a 
rebellion. Now in chastising ourselves and bringing the body into sub- 
jection, we must look to the avenues of sense: those sources of knowl- 
edge that feed the fires of passion. But in a very particular way, we 
must guard all approaches to the sense of touch which, more than any 
other power in our nature, is responsible for the wanton stings. Its roots 
are plunged deeply in every part of the body; but nowhere is it so 
emotionally reactive as in the organs of generation. And with good 
reason. Because, as St. Thomas points out, God so arranged matters 
that sexual passion should have its rise and poise in the delights of touch: 
to the end that man and woman might be wedded for the mutual be- 
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getting of children. Unfortunately, besides bringing forth children, 
the passions that arise from touch have begotten a numerous litter of 
sins of the flesh. 

Still, like everything else God gave us when He fashioned our mortal 
frames, passion can be used to help us to heaven. Think of what it 
means to have our lowly instincts raised to supernatural heights by gifts 
of temperance and fortitude! Then add the idea of passion being or- 
dered to virtue by an intellect shining with faith and a will on fire with 
charity. The thought is sublime; and we begin to appreciate how our 
animal appetites, that have so much matter and meanness in their make- 
up, can work toward the goal of the good life. Passion will always 
stay; but passion will be sublimated to spiritual uses. 

St. Thomas has a beautiful line where he says instincts are “nurseries 
of virtue.”* What he means is that certain habits of goodness come 
easily to us. We are disposed to their formation by the very texture of 
our bodies. However, the picture has another side, where matter and 
instinct are not so inclined. Then we must work without ceasing to 
overcome nature. Are we lovers of comfort? Then mortification is 
called for. Do we take too much pleasure in food and drink? Then 
abstinence and sobriety are certainly in order. Are we careless in mat- 
ters of feeling and touch? Then continence must be stressed. Are we 
weak and fearful about the trials of the good life? —Then courage should 
be cultivated. Does pride in ourselves or disdain of others seriously 
interfere with the fairness of our judgments? Then humility is needed 
to correct our shortcomings. Do we boil over quickly or let small 
things annoy us? Then meekness must be added to our spiritual armory. 
Do we act on the spur of the moment, which is usually the spur of an 
unbalanced emotion? Then patience must be nurtured in a special way. 
What I mention here, of course, are only some of the refinements of 
temperance and fortitude, as St. Thomas unfolds them. 

As we see, it is largely a matter of personal equation: digging down 
into our consciousness in order to learn what manner of men and 
women we are at bottom. If there are cracks in the walls of the appe- 
tites, they must be sealed up at once. The world and the devil and 


* Summa theol., la Wae, q. 63, a. 1. 
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the flesh are looking for just such holes through which they can creep 
into the sanctuary of our lives. Nor is there any cause for discourage- 
ment. Where our own efforts alone would not succeed, God’s grace 
can be relied on. And when it comes, it will close up the cracks, mak- 
ing us equal to every encounter. 


“There was given me a sting of my flesh, 
an angel of Satan, to buffet me. 
For which thing thrice I besought the Lord, 
that it might depart from me. 
And He said to me: 
MY GRACE IS SUFFICIENT FOR THEE.” 


Rosert Epwarp Brennan, O.P. 
St. Joseph’s Studium 
Somerset, Ohio 


"II Cor, 12:7-9. 





The Jews: Mirror of Our Sins 
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HE Old Testament is a disquieting book. Those who read it with- 
out a knowledge of their own hearts are struck with horror and 
disgust. Living in a land of make-believe, they see the world in sooth- 
ing tones and themselves in a haze of righteousness. The Bible, how- 
ever, depicts reality. As the Book of Truth, it reveals God’s good- 
ness, which is reflected in man, but at the same time paints human 
wickedness in glaring colors. Scripture is not concerned with man in 
the abstract; rather, in telling of its characters, whether pre-Israelite 
or Israelite, it tells of every individual of every time, and speaks to him. 
The early pages narrate the slaying of a brother, a son’s derision of 
his father, the building of a tower against heaven, the perversion of 
two Cities, and the shamelessness of incestuous daughters. Even in these 
extreme forms of sin, which seem not to apply to the common run of 
man, every man can see himself. The rancor in Cain’s soul, aggravated 
by the sin of comparison and ultimately driving him to murder, springs 
from diabolic pride, which hates grace. When he looked furtively at 
his brother, with contempt for him as a social inferior, at the same time 
envying him as the superior in God’s sight, first Cain’s eyes and then 
his heart fell from the All-Holy.1 Cham, who appears a coward at 
heart, taking advantage of his parent’s weakness, gave ridicule, it seems, 
where charity was needed, seeking thereby to bolster his own ego.’ 
But Cham is not a rare villain; rather is it a rare thing among men to 
renounce the satisfaction of gloating over the defects of others in or- 
der to spread over them the mantle of loving kindness. As in Babel, 
wherever a fortress of pride is made the center, disintegration follows; 
but in the “interior castle” of union with God, the many and various 
stones are unified. Any abuse of nature—such as doomed Sodom and 
Gomorrha, or abetted Rome’s downfall—threatens every civilization.‘ 


*Gen. 4:1-8. ? Gen. 9:20-27. * Gen. 11:1-9. *Gen. 18:16-19:29, 
32 
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Lot’s daughters show how far astray self-pity can lead. Having es- 
caped the fire and brimstone, they became veritable daughters of the 
city of perversion.° a 

All these incidents at the beginning of Scripture mirror the abyss of 
evil hidden in every soul. They are a warning that natural virtue is 
not to be relied on; and they are the weapons of Israel’s inspired writ- 
ers in the fight against self-complacency. The pursuit of perfection, 
which the sacred writers tirelessly urge, is in proportion to the aware- 
ness of evil within, actual and potential, continually perceived against 
the background of God’s holiness and mercy. Abyssus abyssum invo- 
cat, “Deep calls unto deep.” The hell in man demands a heaven of 
grace. 

In Israel’s time, in the days of patriarchs and prophets, of judges 
and kings, the Lord increasingly revealed Himself; and the ugliness of 
evil, too, was more sharply etched, its lines drawn darker: as God 
spoke more clearly, sin became more discernible, Satan more desper- 
ate. To counterbalance the outpouring of grace, the enemy had more 
and more to increase his efforts. What Jewish tradition calls yetzer 
bara, the evil tendency in man, often slumbering but always ready to 
rise up, is a force which again and again shook the saints of Israel. The 
great figures of the Jewish people are ever a mirror of our own sins. 

The same Abraham who dauntlessly set out into the unknown, who 
with a liberal heart left the choice of land to Lot and did not hesitate, 
on behalf of his kinsman, to fight a far superior force, who was never 
held by his possessions and even declined his rightful spoils: this holy 
man could succumb to fear and twice expose his beloved wife to the 
danger of adultery. The great patriarch trembled for his own life.® 
Considering the arbitrariness and unimpeded power of pagan kings, 
his situation was truly precarious, and, according to the conscience of 
his day, his behavior was not out of the ordinary. But it was Abra- 
ham’s sin that he was not above his time here as elsewhere. Always 
magnanimous, here he was self-centered; all his life majestic, here 
servile. How shameful that God’s friend had to be rebuked through 


5 Gen. 19:30-38. *Gen. 12:10-20; 20:1-18. 
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the mouths of pagans! Yet, since he was called for God’s glory, and 
not his own, Scripture does not mitigate his sin. 

Nor does the Bible show any leniency toward Jacob, but ruthlessly 
discloses all his devices, suppressing neither his guilt nor his punish- 
ment. For the rest of his days, he was himself deceived by his loved 
ones and chastened by his own methods.’ The only honor Scripture 
leaves him is his tears and his quest for the gracious God. 

Even the chaste and divinely inspired Joseph is not spared in the 
sacred pages. They relate his youthful boasting of the visions vouch- 
safed him and his complacency over his father’s affection and the 
preference which made him supervisor of his brethren.® Before he 
could become their ruler and savior, however, his coat had to be dyed 
red in the blood of a victim, and so become a garment of suffering and 
salvation for all of them.® 

Although the Pentateuch speaks of Moses as “exceeding meek,” it 
does not hide his early violence.*? He who shouldered the whole bur- 
den of Israel:'to the end of his days, resisted when it was first offered 
him."? His life was a trusting in God, but his great failure in God’s 
sight was one moment of distrust.’* 

No sooner had God gathered His people, than the devil brought 
discord into their midst; and that, in the very bosom of Moses’ family. 
Aaron, the high priest, called to save God’s honor, no matter the cost, 
became the aider and abettor of sin, in order to keep “peace at any 
price.”!® Going to the opposite extreme, he and Miriam, the prophet- 
ess, jealous of Moses’ intimacy with God, spread hostility against him." 
“A man’s enemies are those of his owr household.” It is sad to see 
these words carried out in a family so venerable and so devout. But 
the Bible neither exaggerates nor minimizes. 

In the days of the judges, God raised up Jephte, the son of a harlot, 
despite his shameful birth.’* Before leading Israel into battle against 
the Ammonites, he vowed to God the sacrifice of whatever should 

* Gen. 29:21-26; 31:31-37; 37:29-35. “Num. 20:10. 

* Gen. 37: 6-9; 3; 13 f. % Exod. 32:1-5. 

* Gen. 37:31; 45:1-46:4. “Num. 12:1-15. 


* Num. 12:3; Exod. 2:11-15. * Judg. 11:1. 
" Exod. 3:11, 13; 4:10, 13. 
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come forth from his house upon his return.’* With the crude mind of 
one keyed to battles, he did not realize the baseness of his promise, and 
was prepared to offer anything, whether of value or not. (In a Jew- 
ish legend, God asks what he would have done had a dog met him.) 
Yet, when it was his daughter who ran out singing and dancing to 
welcome him, he should have known that his vow was intrinsically 
wrong, and therefore invalid.‘ But his stubbornness was his ruin. As 
Dante said: “Be loyal, and in doing this, not squint-eyed; like as was 
Jephte in his firstling vow; whom it had more become to say: ‘I did 
amiss,’ than keep it and do worse.” 

Great among the judges was Samson, whom the spirit moved to 
great deeds;'* who, however, abused his power for acts of private re- 
venge.’® Dominated by sensual appetite, he even abandoned his voca- 
tion. He lacked all prudence, and thus became a polluter of the word 
by giving away the secret between God and himself.” He lost his 
God-given strength through his utter lack of discretion; and because 
he was led astray by concupiscence of the eyes, his sight too was taken 
from him.”* 

Throughout the reigns of the kings, no kind of sin was withheld 
from Israel’s view, nor from the eyes of the whole world. More often 
than not these anointed of the Lord served the powers of darkness. 
Saul continually contradicted God’s orders. Commanded to wait for 
Samuel to offer the sacrifice, he did not wait. Life is a waiting upon 
grace, and this impatience of Saul deprived him of the divine gift. 
Usurping the priestly right, he preferred his own time to God’s.” 
Ordered to destroy the whole of Amalec as inimical to God’s cause, 
he spared the king and all that was fine and useful, doing away with 
only what was good for nothing.”* He set his own view before the 
strict decision of the Lord. He feared and envied David because God 
was with him, and in a madman’s rage hurled a spear at this chosen one 
of God.** Instead of bowing to God’s judgment, he tried to change 
his lot by his own means, and finally sank to the use of witchcraft. 








* Judg. 11:30 f. * Judg. 15:4-17. “1 Kings 13:8-14. 
""Judg. 11:34 ff. ® Judg. 16:15-17. *1 Kings 15:9. 
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Then, not daring to give himself into the hands of the Lord, he fell 
upon his sword. 

Even of David, favored child of the Most High, Scripture recounts 
the worst: not only adultery, but basest murder. This man of pure joy 
in God sought gratification with the wife of one who was ready to lay 
down his life for him; this man of lofty mind planned the foul slaying 
of a soldier so devoted that he would not leave the king’s gate for the 
warmth of his home.”*> But the Lord sent Nathan to David. There is 
hardly a story so dramatic as the story of the ewe lamb, which made 
David his own severe judge; and there is hardly an accusation so cour- 
ageous as that of Nathan: “Thou art the man!”?* God had heaped up- 
on him favor after favor and now, through the mouth of the prophet, 
declared: “If these things be little, I shall add far greater things unto 
thee.”*? But David preferred to take what he wanted, despising the 
Giver of all good gifts. And David was judged; other holy men have 
upbraided their monarchs from the sanctuary, but the prophet of 
Israel dared enter the royal palace and thus, at the ruler’s mercy, re- 
buke him face to face. 

It is the curse of sin to beget new and manifold evil. And how 
greatly was David afflicted in his offspring! His sin had left him, bold 
warrior as he was, faint-hearted before his sons. Amnon, the eldest, 
lusted after his half-sister; and once he had ravished the maiden, hated 
her even more than he had desired her, hating her instead of his own 
crime. Indeed, he loathed himself in her and, by casting out the victim 
of his crime, he thought to rid himself of his guilt. He could not bear 
to touch her, as if she were the unclean one, and therefore called the 
servants to thrust her out of his presence.”* 

Absalom, the second son, to whom belonged the gift of beauty, so 
often fatal to him who cannot raise his eyes from the gift to the Giver 
most beautiful, was in love with himself.” The only one of importance 
to him was Absalom. He avenged his sister, Thamar, but planned his 
vengeance so cunningly that one feels he hated his brother, the doer 
of the crime, rather than the crime itself. After the murder, he made 


*II Kings 11:11. * II Kings 12:8. * II Kings 14:25. 
* TI Kings 12:7. * II Kings 13:1-17. 
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every effort toward a reconciliation with his father, not out of filial 
love, but with the most treacherous intent in his heart.*° Meeting the 
king’s petitioners at the gate of the city, he kissed them, simply to win 
their support;** and since nothing was sacred to him, he used even vow 
and sacrifice to further his own end, rebellion.*? Living for himself, 
he could dwell only in the periphery of life; and the would-be usurper 
died as he had lived. Trapped in his vanity, caught on the surface, as 
it were, by the locks of his beautiful hair, he hung from an oak; and 
hanging between earth and heaven, pierced with spears, he was slain 
in a dreadful caricature of Christ’s death.** 

The scriptural account of Solomon divides his life sharply into 
light and shade. In his youth this child of David’s sin asked under- 
standing of the Lord, that he might serve his people and lead them to 
God;** and he was filled with wisdom as a river.*®> He could have cried 
in the words of the Psalm: “I have run in the way of Thy command- 
ments, when Thou didst enlarge my heart.”** He gave copiously of 
his knowledge and took in whatever of grief and distress was brought 


before him. But in later years, by becoming subject to wealth and 
women, the “largeness of his heart” was perverted;** ceasing to con- 
tract to the life within, it expanded only to externals, until it burst 
asunder. Because he had forsaken poverty of spirit, the once great 
Solomon was in the end an empty shell. 


When, upon Solomon’s death, the people demanded an easing of 
their burden, Roboam, intoxicated and blinded by his new power, re- 
plied: “My father put a heavy yoke upon you, but I will add to your 
yoke; my father beat you with whips, but I will beat you with scor- 
pions.”** But before he carried out his threat, David’s kingdom was 
torn apart, as later the veil of the Temple was to be rent asunder, both 
punishments glorifying the justice of the One who prefers to show 
mercy. Not only was the people’s burden increased by their kings, 
but their sins, as well, were amassed, forcing them finally into captivity. 

Among the rulers of the twin kingdoms of Israel and Juda, one de- 


“II Kings 14:28-33. “II Kings 18:9. * Pa. 318:32:; 
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praved couple stands out. Achab is spoken of as “the one who did evil in 
the sight of the Lord above all who were before him.”** His self-pity 
was as contemptible as his greed. When Naboth would not yield up his 
vineyard, Achab cast himself upon his bed and turned his face to the 
wall, refusing to eat.*° Yet, for Jezabel, determined upon malice, no 
means were too low. Falsely accusing their helpless subject, this queen 
of depravity took both his vineyard and his blood. 

Monotony of sin marks the later reigns. Except the few who op- 
posed idolatry, these kings seem to be almost without personal identi- 
ty. Of them the Bible has to repeat the same dismal tale. Groves were 
planted in many places and sacrifices offered on the hilltops; the tem- 
ple of Baal was adorned and innocent blood was shed. Because of his 
wickedness, king after king had to die by violence. Depressing as it 
is to read these books of Kings and Chronicles, they do rouse us by 
the utter honesty with which they unveil the crimes of Israel’s rulers. 
The history of these kings is a cacophony of sin, ever crying for ven- 
geance, yet still more for mercy. We shall never fully open the Book 
of books until we open our lips to confession. 

Israel laid bare the transgressions of its rulers. Its candor here is un- 
equaled; no nation of ancient or modern times has dared to write its 
history with such frankness. By so doing, Israel has furnished am- 
munition to all its foes. A way of acting so self-forgetful shows that 
none other than the God of truth guided the pen of its sacred writers. 

Wherever the Scriptures deal with a man’s life, they never find it 
faultless. While castigating the wicked, they do not spare the just: if 
he but stumbles, it is not overlooked. It is the intent of the Bible to 
convince man, against his habitual self-justification, that his heart is 
deceitful and wicked;** to teach Israel, and us, by a multiplicity of 
examples that for the children of Adam sin is inevitable. Although 
they can avoid each sin, they cannot avoid all sin. Their need cries 
for the grace that heals. As the true Israelite knew himself a poor 
sinner, he came to know more and more the One who is purity. 

Those who were charged to write the history of Israel had not only 
to set down the abject failures of the elect, but also to uncover their 


* TIT Kings 16:30. “TIT Kings 21:4. “ Jor: 17:9: 
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imperfections. They tell of Elias, who grew weary of the cross of 
prophecy. To be alone before God, to be alone against the world: 
these were the transverse beams that pressed upon him. His strength 
seemed futile; he saw no achievement nor progress in his work for 
God. This man, whose very life it was to spend himself and be spent, 
shifted his gaze for a moment from God to self, when he so far suc- 
cumbed as to ask to be taken out of this world.*? 

Jonas, however, went further, praying for death, when Ninive, 
taking the prophet’s words to heart, turned in repentance to the Father 
of mercies. More concerned for his own repute as a prophet than for 
the salvation of those to whom he had been sent, Jonas was displeased, 
even angry at this manifestation of divine graciousness. Forgetting 
that he was to be God’s mouthpiece only, he tried to stipulate how the 
Lord should act. Under the vine, therefore, he had to be taught ways 
which are infinitely above the ways of man.** 

The gentle Jeremias, although seemingly fitted to preach good 
tidings, was called to announce the woes of Israel. The burden which 
Elias, after much labor, had tried to throw off, he wished to evade at 
the very outset, pleading his youth as an excuse before the Lord, 
fortress of the weak.** He could well be timorous at the undertaking 
of so somber a mission, but, being sanctified from his mother’s womb 
for this purpose, his humility was at fault. Every weakness, however 
ephemeral, of these exemplary figures is recorded to prevent Israel 
from setting up idols. Its saints are not demigods, but men, unstable 
by nature, whom grace made firm. Since among all false gods, the idol 
“man” is the most dangerous, this idol had to be struck down without 
compromise. Israel must not be given to hero-worship; it was called 
to adore only one, the All-Holy. 

In the hours when Israel was sensitive to God’s desire, it cried after 
Him: “Show me, O Thou whom my soul loveth, where Thou liest at 
noonday”; adding, with the sad experience of its repeated unfaithful- 
ness, “lest I begin to wander after the flocks of Thy companions.” 
No sooner had God freed from servility the reluctant people whom 
He wished united to Him as in wedlock, than He had to mark out the 
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path of His spouse to avoid all dangers which might cause her to re- 
pent her first step in love and return to the emptiness and boredom of 
Egypt.** The life of love is always an adventure, but Israel set out 
upon it with a faint heart; slavery had clipped the wings of its soul. 
The people, having long since been beaten into subjection, had little 
courage left. Yet no excuse can ever altogether exonerate failure in 
so high an adventure. They murmured at the discomforts of the way, 
although these were in no way comparable to the torments of their 
enslavement; they hurled repeated taunts at Moses for any delay of 
food and drink, for the taste of the water, and for the monotony of 
the diet.** What is their small complaining if not the pettiness com- 
mon to all men? 


“Were there no graves in Egypt?” they mocked, seeing themselves 
trapped between Pharaoh and the sea. They were not aware that it 
was better freely to give their lives for love of the name, than to drag 
that name through the dust of their souls’ debasement. But the Lord, 
continually wooing His people, would not allow their disgrace. What 


He willed, He did. He opened up the waters; He closed them. In 
Israel, however, this tremendous experience of His power and majesty 
did not bear full fruit. —The Ruler of the elements had for a while 
conquered Israel’s heart; but the adversities which should have de- 
veloped the inner life of God’s spouse too often embittered her soul. 
This is love’s adventure, to change in heart, whether toward good 
or ill; man either ripens to freedom of spirit or rots in the confines of 
the flesh. Great things are required of every lover, but the greatest 
are required of those whom God loves. The Jewish people were to 
worship One who dwells in inaccessible light, to bring faith to Him 
whose beauty they could never see. But in the desert they failed. 
Thinking Moses dead, missing the interpreter of the divine will, they 
asked for an image to take his place, and even God’s place. They were 
given a beast, a small copy of the pagan bull—thus falling short of 
even Egypt’s idol—the gross form of a golden calf in exchange for the 
Lord of glory. By this spiritual return to the land of darkness, by this 
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adoption of the oppressor’s god as their liberator, they became in- 
volved in a disastrous contradiction. Never again would anyone speak 
so baleful a sentence against the Jewish people as this they pronounced 
against themselves: “These are thy gods, O Israel, that have brought 
thee out of the land of Egypt.”** Only the rabble in the Practorium 
surpassed this infidelity. The lasting sting of their worship in the wilder- 
ness, however, was the betrayal of a love still new, still freshly adorned 
with their Lord’s resplendent power. Yet who has never betrayed 
God’s love, that he may cast stones at Israel? 

Blotted out of the Book of Life, slain by the sword of Levi, were 
all those who would not turn again to the Lord. Likewise destroyed 
by their own sin were Core and his company,*® who envied the posi- 
tion of authority held by Moses and Aaron, and who abused for their 
own ends the truth that all Israel was holy to the Lord.®® They tore 
asunder the body of Israel for the first time and, at God’s command, 
the earth opened and swallowed them together with their tents and 
goods. But the rebels were no sooner punished than the people, in- 
stead of striking their breasts, accused Moses of their deaths.* 

In the same spirit of opposition, Israel murmured at the return of 
the spies from Chanaan who, in their cowardice, exaggerated the risks 
of conquest. Having lost confidence, they lost all sense of proportion, 
and their enemies seemed to tower as giants, and they themselves felt 
like grasshoppers.** Lack of courage, which is nothing but lack of 
love, brought God’s people to this disparagement of themselves.** All 
these apostasies prefigure the trials of Christendom: the many who 
rebelled against the authority of Peter and his successors, the many 
who rent asunder the mystical body of Christ, the many who lost faith 
and courage to follow Him. 

Again and again Israel, the spouse, denied herself to the Lord, com- 
mitting, as the Bible puts it, fornication with strange gods. Balac, king 
of Moab, attempted Israel’s ruin by a curse;** but when it became clear 
that God’s people could not be undone from without, Moab tried to 
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corrupt them from within. The women of Moab invited the Israelites 
to a sacrificial orgy in honor of Beelphegor, and the sons of Abraham 
accepted.** In punishment, the idolaters were hanged upon gibbets 
against the sun, that God’s fury might be averted from Israel. This 
form of execution of those partaking in the licentious rites was to show 
that their minds, not only their senses, had forsaken Israel’s Bride- 
groom. 

The bride’s forgetfulness of her divine Lover, who had done every- 
thing to win her, is a dark thread running counter to the radiant de- 
sign of grace. Her treatment of Him on the way to her home, even 
after she was carried over the threshold, remained unchanged. Josue, 
before his death, demanded that the people remake their choice, but 
added: “As for me and my house, we will serve the Lord.”** They 
answered him: “God forbid we should leave the Lord and serve 
strange gods.” But there arose another generation that knew not the 
Lord and the works He had done for Israel.°* The spectacle of His 
wonders had ceased, and with them the experimental knowledge of 
the ever-present God. Cast upon faith alone,-they fell away. 

The last days of the judges saw Israel as a theocracy. Under the 
direct rule of God, the Bride was to increase in grace and beauty. 
Bound to Him, nothing should deflect her heart. She had gone astray, 
and she had been restored; she should now have said: “Thou art my 
only love”; but alas, how many times she deserted Him! There was 
great wisdom in Israel; yet, as a people, they acted foolishly. Nor did 
their repeated experiences gain them understanding: neither the ad- 
versities God helped them surmount, nor the punitive sufferings His 
mercy imposed upon them. Although they had before them the ex- 
ample of Abimelech, the king who was a murderer and an incendiary,* 
and despite Samuel’s warning on the habits of kings,®® still they de- 
manded a ruler according to the pagan fashion. They preferred to 
place their dependence upon human, rather than upon divine, power, 
making that mistake, so natural to man, of believing the seen to be 
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more dependable than the unseen. And even worse, they desired to 
be ruled by a despot who would trample them, rather than by the 
Shepherd who had led them into green pastures. No excuse could ever 
lighten the gravity of Israel’s sins, but nothing would less become us 
than to accuse them; for their sins are also ours. Ours is the conform- 
ity to the world around us, and ours the forgetfulness of the love which 
sustains us. 

When the measure of Israel’s sins overflowed and the people were 
driven from their green pastures to the bitter waters of Babylon, they 
acknowledged: 


“The Lord is just, 
For I have rebelled against His word. 
Hear, I pray you, all ye peoples, 
And see my sorrow. 
My virgins and my young men 
Are gone into captivity.’*° 


Deceived by false lovers, the pagan gods, the repentant bride con- 
fessed: “My sighs are many and my heart is faint.”** But there was no 
mitigation of her punishment: Jerusalem was to be destroyed, and the 
Lord made wall and rampart languish together.” Israel had to pass 
through the crucible of her exile. 

It was not with the suddenness of lightning, however, that God’s 
vengeance descended upon the kingdoms of Israel and Juda. He had 
sued, He had threatened, He had urged, He had implored, He had 
denounced. To rouse the bride from her torpor, His prophets em- 
ployed the most caustic terms. Moses, speaking in the name of the 
Lord, cried in pain and anger: “Thou art a stiff-necked people.”® 
And Isaias: “Thou art stubborn, and thy neck is an iron sinew, and 
thy brow brass.”** Ezechiel spoke of them as “a provoking house,” 
“unbelievers and destroyers,” “scorpions”; and all the prophets casti- 
gated them for their ingratitude. 


“Lam. 1:18. * Lam. 2:8. “Isai. 48:4. 
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“Hear, O ye heavens, and give ear, O earth, 
For the Lord hath spoken: 
I have brought up children and exalted them, 
But they have despised Me, 
And My people hath not understood. . . . 


Woe to the sinful nation, 

A people laden with iniquity, 

A wicked seed, 

Ungracious children: 
They have forsaken the Lord; 
They have blasphemed the Holy One of Israel; 
They have gone away backwards,”® 


Not only did Israel desert God, but time and again abandoned God’s 
treasure, the poor. Many, bearing the seal of the Lord, coveted and 
seized the fields of the poor,” stripped them of their garments,®* turned 
them out of their dwellings, and by selling the refuse of the corn, 
took the food out of their mouths.”” By all her abominations, Israel 
“hath played the harlot”;” she was a virgin fallen, cast down upon 
the earth;7? and worse, cast out, as it were, from the heart of the 
Bridegroom. “She is not My wife, neither am I her Husband.”"* He 
had spoken in terrifying anger to Moses: “Thy people, which thou 
hast brought out of the land of Egypt, hath sinned”:** as if He knew 
them not, as if they were not the work of His love! Yet it is the 
severity of this reproach that proves the greatness of His love: He 
speaks even as a human lover driven by the anguish of His affliction. 
He is a God not remote, but near. 

Israel, for its sins, was branded with reproach as was no other na- 
tion; Jerusalem was blamed even more than Sodom.” The trans- 
gressions of the many were a darkness over Israel, but ever gleaming 
through was the faith of the prophets. However often God’s people 
were lowered to the level of the nations by sin, the prophets raised it 


* Tsai. 1:2, 4. ® Mich. 2:9. * Amos 5:2. ® Ezech. 16:48. 
* Mich. 2:2. 7” Amos 8:6. 8 Osee 2:2. 
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far above them. They were the mouth of God. They kept remind- 
ing Israel of the great deeds of the almighty hand which had pat- 
terned its past. They were mightily concerned with the present, with 
the moral dangers through which Israel perpetually moved: holding 
high the banner of justice, challenging the people to repentance, shak- 
ing them to the roots by showing God’s nature and God’s will. They 
predicted the future, they threatened and consoled; they announced 
God’s judgment and heralded His mercy. But their highest theme was 
the coming of the Lord Himself, as the Redeemer of His people, and 
His endless reign. And as they were the mouthpiece of God, so also 
they acted as intercessors for the people.” 

To be a prophet was to be possessed by God, to be a fool before 
men.*7 The prophet’s very being was consumed by grief and fervor; 
his desire was man’s salvation, God’s will his breath. Thus were the 
prophets the conscience of the people, alert to the slightest evil in 
Israel. They were confessors, confessors of God’s glory, of Israel’s 
sin, and no less of the divine forgiveness which was to descend upon 
their people. “Our iniquities testify against us, for our backslidings 
are many.... We acknowledge, O Lord, our wickedness, the iniquities 
of our fathers; because we have sinned against Thee.”"* As her proph- 
ets wept before the Lord, Israel became the Mary Magdalen of peoples, 
a public sinner, an outcast, but one who avowed her guilt, although 
the world’s eyes of contempt were upon her. Indeed, it was Israel’s 
shame to have sinned, but her glory to have confessed. 

Scripture uncovers the sins of the Jews, of the people and of their 
great men, not to point at them, but to point at us. Yet “Jews” has 
become a byword and a mockery in the sight of men; the mediocre 
sit in judgment, and the vile spit upon them. Still the tenderness of 
God bent down to the Jews, and He made them His own. A sinner, 
a harlot, the beloved of the All-Holy is a mystery few can grasp, but 
a mystery that hymns the daring of the Creator. Time out of number 
Israel sinned; time out of number God forgave her. For the Israel of 
repentance, her sins were “not wounds, but worships” (Juliana of Nor- 


* Jer. 14:7 ff. 17 ff. ™ Osee 9:7. ™ Jer. 14:7. 
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wich). And in the end, at the hour of her conversion to Chirst, Israel, 
recalling her past, will be able to rejoice: “So it was, and so it hap- 
pened, that it may be the better known, O my Bridegroom, who Thou 
art and what I am” (St. Theresa of Avila). 
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The Love of Christ and Its Rejection 
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N THE conversation which our Lord had with Nicodemus by night, 
He announced the great mystery of God’s love for man and what 
we may term the impelling motive of the incarnation, life, passion, and 
death of Christ: “God so loved the world as to give His only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in Him may not perish, but may have 
life everlasting.”* 

All things were made by the eternal Word so that the heavens would 
show forth the glory of God and all things created would speak to man 
of the infinite power and majesty of the Creator. The eternal Word 
lived in the mind of man from the time of his creation.? He lived in 
the thoughts of His rational creatures as the eternal law expressed in 
the natural law of human conduct directing the human soul to know 
and love the Lord God and Creator of all. He was the light that shone 
in the darkness “and the darkness did not comprehend it,”* because 
“men loved darkness rather than the light. For their works were evil.”* 

And finally the true Light which enlighteneth every man that cometh 
into the world, for the love of man, and to gain their love, and lead 
them into the eternal kingdom of His Father in heaven, became incar- 
nate and was born in the stable of Bethlehem. 

“He was in the world, and the world was made by Him, and the 
world knew Him not. He came unto His own, and His own received 
Him not.”® 

How different was the earthly life of the eternal Word made flesh 
from the glory that He had before the- world was with His eternal 
Father, united to Him by the uncreated love, which is the Holy Spirit! 

Did our Lord feel isolation and loneliness when He dwelt among us? 
Did He suffer because He loved men so much that He died for them 


*John 3:16. * [bid., 1:5. 5 [bid., 1:10 f. 
*Cf. ibid., 1:4. * [bid., 3:19. 
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upon the cross, having been rejected and condemned to death by human 
beings whom He loved with infinite love? 

Probably Christ never suffered from solitude, that is, from being alone 
by Himself and feeling a sadness that comes from the deprivation of all 
human companionship and a craving to see a human being and be with 
him and converse with him, whether a friend or a stranger. For Christ 
always enjoyed the beatific vision, and the union of the human nature 
with the divine-excluded the possibility of a sense of loneliness even on 
such occasions as when “the Spirit drove Him out into the desert” and 
“He was with beasts.”® Nor does a holy man suffer from loneliness if 
he can enjoy that analogue of the beatific vision, sanctifying grace, 
which has blossomed into the perfection of the contemplative life of a 
soul that lives with God. To be lonesome is a trait of human imper- 
fection. 

But our Lord did suffer from the coldness and ingratitude of the 
children of men, each one of whom was His own child and a child 
whom He loved with infinite love. He did suffer from the infidelity of 
those on whom He had showered so many blessings, for whom He had 


done so much in so many ways, and for whom He would die upon the 
cross. He suffered even from the insults and injuries done Him by 
those who knew not what they did. And He suffered keenly because 
He loved the children of men. 


It is a great mystery, the love of God for man: a mystery we would 
know but little of were it not for divine revelation. “Behold what man- 
ner of charity the Father hath bestowed upon us, that we should be 
called and should be the sons of God.’” 

We might say that the greater the perfection, the essential goodness 
of a person, and the greater the magnitude of that person’s love, the 
more keenly he suffers when those whom he loves with all the intensity 
of his being turn against him and requite by insults and persecution 
all the blessings he bestowed upon them. In the Book of Isaias, God 
Himself speaks to us, as if complaining of the treatment He has re- 
ceived: “Hear, O ye heavens, and give ear O earth, for the Lord hath 


* Mark 1:12 f. "I John 3:1, 
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spoken. I have brought up children and exalted them: but they have 
despised me. ‘Lhe ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his master’s crib; 
but Israel hath not known Me, and My people hath not understood.”* 

When the Scriptures speak in terms that seem to attribute emotions 
to the divine nature of God, they are using a metaphor, for no emotion- 
al changes can take place in Him who is immutable. But there is some 
basis for the metaphor in what we may term God’s infinite knowledge 
of what has taken place and the approval or disapproval that the divine 
will gives to an act of human behavior. 

But Christ has a human nature, united with the divine nature in the 
one personality of the eternal Son of God. And because His knowledge 
and insight partake of the infinite intelligence of God and because His 
human will in a wonderful manner shares the approval or disapproval 
of the divine will, an emotional sequence of events in Christ’s life on 
earth was permeated by truly human emotions whose depth and in- 
tensity transcend anything we have ever experienced or, we might say, 
anything which we can have a real living conception of. 

Let us now look at some of the incidents in our Lord’s life associated 
with rejection by those whom He had loved, trying to penetrate as far 
as we may into an understanding of our Lord’s feelings on these 
occasions. 

There comes to our mind at once His betrayal by Judas. Why did 
our Lord choose one who would turn out to be a traitor and make him 
a member of His apostolic college? This perhaps is a mystery. Our 
Lord certainly loved Judas. He loves every human soul, even a soul 
that He knows will ultimately turn against Him and reject Him. And 
so seeing that, whether He drew Judas into the circle of His most in- 
timate friends or left him to himself, Judas would ultimately go his own 
way and reject the good and do that which was wicked, the Savior 
made him one of His apostles. This our Lord did for the purpose of 
being close to him and of doing everything possible to save him, thus 
giving us an example of the truth that God never forces anyone to be 
good. He pleads, He persuades, He punishes, He allures and entices 
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in many ways, but it is established in the eternal decrees that the will 
of man must never be forced. In the last analysis, with all the help that 
God gives us, we ourselves must make the choice of good or evil and 
stand the eternal consequences. Though Christ Himself, absolutely 
speaking, could have forced Judas, yet He would not go against 
the divine decree granting true freedom to every human being. But 
short of forcing the traitor’s will, all the natural attractiveness of the 
personality of Christ, all the appealing power of His kindliness, the 
persuasive character of the example of His daily life and the magic of 
His words were made use of to save Judas from his own self, but in 
vain. 

Judas in the apostolic college remained a man apart, with various per- 
sonal contacts that gave him keen interests in a world to which our 
Lord and His little group of followers did not belong. These contacts 
created a need for money, and Judas became a thief, supplying his un- 
wholesome needs from the money entrusted to his care. There came 
a time when the little purse that sufficed for the needs of Christ and the 
apostles no longer supplied the increasing demands of the outside in- 
terests of Judas. Then one day he was annoyed at Magdalen’s use of 
the precious ointment, which he might have sold for more than enough 
to supply his needs in the crisis brought about by his unwholesome out- 
side contacts. And he murmured and led the apostles to become indig- 
nant and say: “To what purpose is this waste?”® He was hurt and 
angered because our Lord defended Magdalen and rebuked the mur- 
muring that Judas had instigated in the apostles. And so the idea came 
to him: I can get my money from the high priests if I go to them and 
offer to tell them where and when they can lay hold of Christ. 

A little emotional incident often precipitates a course of unreason- 
able conduct in one who has been suffering for some time under acute 
emotional stress. And this is just what happened with Judas. His mind 
was made up in an instant. There must have been a consciousness that 
such an act would be a heinous crime. But he sought perhaps to soften 
this consciousness by nourishing a doubt in the divinity of our Lord’s 
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mission. Judas was a man of affairs. It seemed so evident to him that 
Christ was at the end of His career. If he did not betray the Master, 
someone else would. And if Christ were really God, then after He had 
been turned over to the servants of the high priests He would simply 
walk through their midst as He had done on other occasions when a 
crowd was about to kill Him. “Then went one of the twelve who was 
called Judas Iscariot, to the chief priests, and said to them: “What will 
you give me, and I will deliver Him unto you?’ But they appointed 
him thirty pieces of silver. And from thenceforth he sought oppor- 
tunity to betray Him.”?° 

During all the months that Judas was thinking of the possibility of 
separating himself from Christ and His lowly apostles, and when he 
finally took steps to betray Him to His enemies, our Lord knew all 
that was going on in the traitor’s soul. For in His divine nature Christ 
“js a discerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart. Neither is there 
any creature invisible in His sight, but all things are naked and open 
to His eyes.” 

There were two types of suffering which our Lord had to endure 
during the months of the downfall of Judas. One was the suffering 
which came from the fact that He loved Judas so much and Judas 
lacked all appreciation of the love bestowed on him by Christ. The 
other, a repugnance and shrinking that derived from divine sanctity in 
close contact with human sinfulness. We can perhaps get a living real- 
ization of it by picturing to ourselves a situation that occurred often 
in Hitlerian Germany. A father loves his son with tender affection, 
and for years has been trying to lead him to God and make him an up- 
right, religious man. But the son, at first secretly, and then openly 
associates himself with the inhuman immorality of Hitlerian Germany, 
finally betraying his father, who is sent to die in the horrors of a con- 
centration camp. The father still loves his son and cherishes the memory 
of his childhood’s innocence and devotion, at the same time that he 
feels an intense repugnance for the inhuman immorality into which he 
has fallen. But as that which is finite falls infinitely short of that which 
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is divine, so the sorrow and repugnance of a human father, however 
intense, dwindle into insignificance when compared with the insights 
and emotions of the God-man, Jesus Christ. 

Both the sorrow of the Sacred Heart and the repugnance He felt for 
the crime of Judas seem to be manifested in the words with which Jesus 
announced that the crime of the betrayal was about to be committed. 
St. Luke places the announcement immediately after the first enact- 
ment of the Eucharistic mystery in which our Lord seems to have suf- 
fered from the sacrilegious Communion of His traitorous apostle. After 
enacting the great mystery, He said: “But yet behold the hand of 
him that betrayeth Me is with Me on the table.” 

Reversing the sequence, however, St. Matthew and St. Mark place 
the announcement at some time during the paschal supper. “And when 
they wwere at table eating, Jesus saith: ‘Amen, I say to you, one of you 
that eateth with Me shall betray Me.’’’* St. John tells us that the im- 
minent crime of His apostle oppressed our Lord and “He was troubled 
in spirit, and He testified and said: ‘Amen, amen, I say to you, one of 
you shall betray Me.’ ””* 

The mind of Judas was the center of a terrible conflict. Our Lord 
was pleading with him in the depth of his being: Fall on your knees, 
confess your sin, and be forgiven before it is too late. That Judas 
would have been forgiven, we can be sure; for God never forsakes us 
in the crisis of a temptation. On the other hand, Satan was whispering: 
No one suspects you. You, a practical man of affairs, can see that the 
chief priests are going to crush the Nazarene and His insignificant band 
of ignorant fishermen. And Judas thought: After all, I will be practical 
and save myself from the doom that awaits the idealism of this Nazar- 
ene and His stupid followers. After months of deliberation, during 
which he had so often refused the plea of Christ, he finally decided to 
be false to the love of Christ and despised what he regarded as the folly 
of Christ and the ignorance of His followers. 

At that moment Christ dipped a piece of bread in the dish before 
Him, “and gave it to Judas Iscariot, the son of Simon. And after the 
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morsel, Satan entered into him. And Jesus said to him: “That which 
thou dost, do quickly.’ . . . He, therefore, having received the morsel, 
went out immediately. And it was night.”?® 

Sometimes intense sadness is accompanied with a kind of burning, as 
it were, in the heart. When our Lord saw Judas close the door, leaving 
that holy place where had just been enacted for the first time the sacred 
mystery of the Eucharist, and go forth into the darkness, His divine 
knowledge of all that this act of His disciple meant and would entail, 
caused a burning sorrow within Him, or perhaps we should say a feel- 
ing like the penetration of a two-edged sword, as Simeon predicted 
would be experienced by the Blessed Mother in the passion of Christ: 
“and thy own soul a sword shall pierce.”?® 

All grievous sin is the rejection of the love of God and the betrayal 
of Christ by a soul whom He loves with infinite love. 

When we meditate on the passion of Christ, it is well for us to con- 
sider it in the light of the sins we have committed. And when we think 
of our sins and the passion of our Lord, we must bear in mind the time- 
transcendent consciousness of the God-man. His human mind and His 
divine intelligence work in the harmony of the hypostatic union in 
which there is but one Person. Christ’s consciousness, therefore, par- 
takes in some manner of the divine intelligence by which all that was 
and is and will be is beheld in all details and ramifications in one simple 
gaze. With God there is no “now” and “then,” no succession of events 
to be looked forward to, to be experienced, and to be remembered; for 
to Him nothing was and nothing will be. All is. The past and future 
have to do with creatures who live in time. For them the present 
dwindles to a fleeting moment. But with God, there is only the present, 
and this is infinite and eternal. 

Such considerations make me realize that, in virtue of Christ’s divine 
and human natures united in the one divine person, all the sins of my 
entire life stood before Him in His passion. 

Natural human kindness makes us try, to the utmost of our ability, 
to spare a person in great sorrow any added trial or pain of any kind. 


* Ibid., 13:26 f., 30. “Luke 2:35. 
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How sad it is to come to the realization that I have not acted thus with 
Christ! The whole story of my sinfulness is the history of my rejection 
of Christ’s love. And this rejection of His love stood clearly before 
His mind during His agony, and I added to the burden of His sorrow 
in the hour of His passion. 

But although all this is sadly true, there is a ray of consoling light in 
the picture. The sorrow that I feel now for all the sins of the past was 
known to Him then, and the “siserere” that springs up from my heart 
at this moment was heard nearly two thousand years ago in the Garden 
of Olives. The bitter chalice was pressed to His lips when, in the in- 
tensity of His agony, His sweat became as drops of blood trickling 
down upon the ground, “and there appeared to Him an angel from 
heaven strengthening Him.”!" Perhaps this consoling strength flowed 
from a vision of sinful souls, like myself, who, being granted by His 
passion and death an insight into the ingratitude of their rejection of | 
Christ, would return to His love and cry out with David: “Have mercy 
on me, O God, according to Thy great mercy; and according to the 
multitude of Thy tender mercies, blot out my iniquity.”** And in virtue 
of the very agony He then suffered for their rejection of His love, and 
in virtue of the redemption by the blood He would shed for them on 
the cross, they would finally love Him with all their heart and soul and 
mind and strength and be faithful to Him in all their trials even unto 
death. 

But let no one think that, should he pass on in the spiritual life to its 
higher stages, sorrow for sin will fade from his religious experience. 
Tradition tells us that in the life of St. Peter there never came a time 
when he could think of his rejection of Christ without weeping because 
he denied his Lord and Master. And St. Theresa tells us that, the 
farther we go on the road to holiness, the more keen becomes our sor- 
row that we have at any time in the past wounded the heart of Christ 
by sin. “Sorrow for sins,” she writes, “becomes ever more intense, the 
more one receives from God.”® And a little farther on in the same 
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chapter, she says she knows of a person, evidently herself, who wished 
to die so as not to suffer so continually an anguish which arose from a 
realization of her ingratitude to one to whom she always had owed and 
ever would owe so much. And according to St. Thomas, the whole 
period of this present life is a time of sorrow for sin,”° a sorrow which 
ceases only when we enter the life of glory.” 

On the night before our Lord’s death, though He ever enjoyed the 
beatific vision, He suffered agonies that we cannot comprehend. The 
departure of Judas into the dark night started a period of sadness that 
was to have its culmination in the agony in the garden during which His 
sweat became as drops of blood. For the betrayal of Judas was the 
symbol of the mortal sins of the souls Christ would love down through 
all the centuries. He would live in their hearts and plead with them. 
He would come to them in Holy Communion. He would lead with 
them a Eucharistic life and an interior life of prayer, and they would 
betray Him and choose the sinful pleasure offered by Satan and reject 
the love of Christ, the Son of God. 

How true is the remark of St. Theresa, that, as we make progress in 
the spiritual life, our sorrow for the sins of the past becomes more and 
more painful as we realize more and more deeply how we contributed 
to the agony of our Lord in the garden! “Wash me yet more from my 
iniquity, and cleanse me from my sin; for I know my iniquity and my 
sin is always before me.”?? 

Peter’s denial, which amounted to a brief apostasy, while deeply 
wounding the Sacred Heart of Jesus was less painful to Him than the 
betrayal of Judas, for it took place when Peter’s mind was clouded by 
intense emotions and it was not a cold premeditated act pondered over 
for months. It was a type, therefore, of sins committed in the heat of 
an emotional crisis where one should have thought, but did not stop to 
think. Furthermore, St. Peter had not yet learned the lesson that our 
Lord had tried to teach him that very night: “without Me you can do 
nothing.”** He felt he could be faithful to Christ by his own natural 
powers, no matter what might happen. 


* Summa theol., Suppl., q. 4, a. 1. " bids 02% * Ps. 50:4 f. 
* John 15:5. 
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When Christ and the apostles had sung a hymn and left the sacred 
spot where the Holy Eucharist had just then been instituted, they 
went forth with Him on the way to the place of His betrayal. And 
Jesus began to prepare their minds for the scandal of the Cross: to see 
Him whom they knew to be the incarnate God laid hold of by His 
enemies and condemned to death and die upon the cross. 

“Jesus saith to them: ‘You will all be scandalized in My regard this 
night.’ ”** And then preparing them for the moment when they would 
all run away and leave Him alone in the hands of His enemies, He 
quoted to them the prophecy of Zacharias: “I will strike the shepherd, 
and the sheep shall be dispersed.”** 

But Peter said to Him: “Although all shall be scandalized in Thee, 
yet not I.”** In the vehemence of his love for Christ, he feels that what 
Christ says could not apply to him. But our Lord at once points out 
to him that what He said did apply to him as well as to all the other 
apostles: “Amen I say to thee, today, even in this night, before the cock 
crow twice, thou shalt deny Me thrice.”?? But Peter cannot conceive 
it possible, and ventures to contradict Christ; and “he spoke the more 
vehemently: ‘Although I should die together with Thee, I will not 
deny Thee.’ And in like manner also said they all.”* Neither Peter 
nor the other apostles had learned the full import of the words our Lord 
had only just spoken to them: “without Me you can do nothing.””® 

Though Peter’s denials were somewhat extenuated by the emotional 
stress in which they occurred, they must have wounded the Sacred 
Heart of Christ. Peter sat warming himself by the fire just as the 
servants of the high priest gathered about him and said to him: “ ‘Surely 
thou art one of them, for thou art a Galilean.’ But he began to curse 
and to swear saying: ‘I know not this man of whom you speak.’ And 
immediately the cock crew again.”*° “And the Lord turning looked on 
Peter. And Peter remembered the word of the Lord, as He had said: 
Before the cock crow, thou shalt deny Me thrice.’ And Peter going 
out, wept bitterly.”*! Perhaps the keenest element of sadness in our 
Lord’s mind at the moment, greater even than the shock of hearing the 


* Mark 14:27. * Mark 14.29. * Tbid., 14:31. * Mark 14:70-82. 
*® Zach. 13:7. * Ibid., 16:30. ® John 15:5. ™ Luke 22:61 f. 
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oaths of His apostle, was our Lord’s feeling of sorrow for Peter who 
must suffer long hours of anguish for his sin. 

The apostles all leaving Him had fled. Peter had denied Him, cursing 
and swearing and saying: “I know not this man.” St. John had fol- 
lowed as far as he could. But now the door closed, and Christ was alone 
in the hands of His enemies: “And the men that held Him mocked 
Him and struck Him. And they blindfolded Him and smote His face. 
And they asked Him saying: ‘Prophesy: Who is it that struck Thee?’ 
And blaspheming, many other things they said against Him.”*? 

How great is the mystery of the love of God for man! How per- 
verse is the conduct of him who rejects the passion of Christ and is 
false to the love of the Savior who, having loved His own who were in 
the world, loved them to the end!** 

A Cartuusian Monk 


Miraflores, Spain 


EDITOR’s NOTE: This is the first of two articles on this 
subject by the same author. The second will appear 
in our June number. 


" [bid., 22:63-65. * John 13:1. 
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ENRY SUSO’S signal importance lies not in his mystical specula- 

tion but in his practical teaching on the spiritual life. To be sure, 

in his first German work, the Bichlein der Wabrbeit and in the last 

chapters of the Vita he launched into “profound questions,” being actu- 

ated thereto by Thomas Aquinas, Bonaventure, and finally his own 

teacher, Master Eckhart. However, his own approach and attitude is 
predominantly a practical one.* 

In later works he occasionally asserts that he has increasingly less 
interest in the purely speculative. In the Vita he tells us that his spiritual 
daughter, Elizabeth Stagel, harassed him in the beginning with abstract, 
metaphysical questions which were utterly superfluous: on the pure 
Godhead, on the futility of all things, on the immateriality of all matter, 
and all kinds of thoughts clothed in fine words and catering to human 
fancy. According to Suso’s judgment such discussions might prove 
dangerous for simple and susceptible souls. Therefore he advises: “Real 
sanctity lies in good works, not in beautiful words. However, if you 
ask about things in order to grasp them effectively, lay aside the the- 
oretical questions and turn first to such questions as are more adapted 
to you.”* Another time he insists that one must be reasonable in the 
spiritual life, i. e., retain the ordinary teachings and not seek the extraor- 
dinary. One should not wish to aspire to an inflated intelligence or 
understanding. He who is still on a lower level is not to inquire into 
the teachings about a higher level. One should ask about the simple 
things, not about the union of pure intellect with the Holy Trinity. 


*In this study we let Suso speak for himself whenever possible. In the footnotes we 
use abbreviations for the titles, as follows: Vita (Leben Seuses); Bdew. (Btichlein der 
Ewigen Weisheit); Bdw. (Btchlein der Wahrheit); Br. (Kleines Briefbiichlein im 
Exemplar); Hor. (Horologium Sapientiae). Since the various editions do not have 
identical page numbers, we refer the reader to the chapter number as used in Bihl- 
meyer, Lehmann, and Lavaud (not in Denifle and Heller). However, in the book of 
his letters (Br.) we indicate the number of the letter; in the Hor. we state both the 
book and chapter, e.g., I, 12. 

* Vita, 33. 
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Thus Suso absolutely dissuades the beginner at least from mystical 
speculation and recommends other things for him. 

Ascetic or mystic? In a discussion of Suso’s teaching, what should 
be especially stressed is, not the occasional speculative parts of his 
works but the concrete practical explanation of the spiritual life, which 
we moderns might call “ascetical instructions.” In this sense Suso is 
far more a teacher of Christian asceticism than of pure mysticism. That 
fact becomes clear from the sources he uses; undoubtedly Thomas 
Aquinas weighs heavily with him; but Suso in his own way stands 
closer to Bernard of Clairvaux, whom he esteems exceedingly and 
whom he faithfully follows in his meditation on the Passion. The works 
of the early Fathers influenced him. Suso used especially Holy Scrip- 
ture as a source, in such a way that here and there whole pages of his 
work have become a mosaic of scriptural passages or allusions to the 
Bible; his meditation, he notes expressly, was done exclusively in the 
light of Holy Writ. 

Therefore we do not need to examine more closely those teachings 
of Suso in which he clings completely to the traditions established by 
his predecessors; as in his meditations on the Passion of our Lord, on 
heaven and hell, on the Mother of God, on the reception of Holy Com- 
munion, etc. Suso’s individuality consists primarily in the fact that he 
knows how to express with a rare depth of feeling the teaching of his 
predecessors. His idea of eternal Wisdom does not once come in for 
special consideration in this study since to a great extent it became for 
him simply a literary device. J. Biihlmann has thoroughly and exactly 
discussed these matters in his excellent book. 

Therefore we shall include here only a discussion of Suso’s ideas on 
the spiritual life, as we find them described in his theoretical expositions 
and also in his autobiographical accounts. 

Did Suso have mystical experience? Suso’s works are filled with ac- 
counts of visions and revelations. Some of these are written to the 
servant of eternal Wisdom, or in other words, to himself. Yet it is not 
irrelevant to ask whether these accounts give actual evidence of Suso’s 
personal mystical experiences. 

If we wish to arrive at a clear answer to this question, we must pro- 
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ceed from the following important passage. It reads: “The visions 
described in the following paragraphs did not occur in corporeal form 
but are only an explanatory comparison.”* In the text parallel to this, 
he states almost more forcibly: “Nor did the visions which hereafter 
follow take place in a bodily way; they are but an interpreted simili- 
tude.”* Apparently this means that Suso wishes the visions most of all 
to be understood only as literary figures of speech, comparisons like the 
parable, which he uses to make his presentation more beautiful and more 
vivid. They do not, or at least only rarely do they have a histor- 
ical background. Even his dialogues with eternal Wisdom, in which 
“many a brilliant inspiration of divine wisdom was granted” him, he 
conceives not as a bodily exchange of conversation nor as a pictured 
answer or vision, but “everything happened solely in meditating in 
the light of Holy Scripture.”® There, where he speaks of heaven, he 
remarks that the reader should set out with him, for Suso intends to 
lead him thither in meditation. We must, therefore, assume that many 
things in his writings are not the fruit of mystical experience, but the 
result of meditation and study. It is not easy to draw an exact bound- 
ary line between the two. 

On the other hand there is strong evidence in favor of the view 
that Suso was not entirely lacking in mystical experience. We must 
also add that the Vita offers material essentially autobiographical and 
in this sense is authentic. 

The description of his first vision is important: As he stood there 
filled with rapture, alone; was his soul in the body, or was it out of 
the body? Then he saw and heard something inexplicable to human 
tongue: it was formless and without species and yet contained in it- 
self the joyous delights of all forms and types. His heart was eagerly 
desirous and yet satisfied, his mind was gay yet attuned, his wishes had 
subsided and his desires had abated. He merely gazed into the glori- 
ously reflected splendor, drinking a potion that produced a forget- 
fulness in which were absorbed all things, even himself. From eternity 
an emanating sweetness flowed into the motionless present. This 
passage is full of meaning, because here Suso reproduces his personal 


* Bdew., Prol. *Hor., Prol. * Bdew., Prol.; Hor., Prol. 
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experience with reference to Scripture. In other places he says that 
he had many visions of future and past things, and that in all manner 
of ways God gave him insight into heaven, hell, and purgatory; at 
times he is overwhelmed by weakness and is completely benumbed. 
The object of his intellect while he lay unconscious was none other 
than God and the Godhead, the true and truth, according to an eter- 
nally soaring harmony. He was in ecstasy and transported, and in the 
absorption of his intellect sweet things were spoken to him. In the 
beginning he was probably granted ten years of such enthralling grace 
twice daily, morning and evening, and it would last as long as two 
vigils. During these times he was so completely engulfed in God, the 
eternal Wisdom, that he could not begin to describe it. Many times 
he had a delightful soliloquy with God, then again a sigh of longing, 
or tears of yearning, or quiet laughter. It often seemed to him as if he 
floated in the air and moved between time and eternity in the deep 
waves of God’s impenetrable mysteries. 

But even that is not the highest step, but only a charming prologue 
before arriving at actual absorption. Then and only then, after all this 
had occurred (namely, completing the lower rungs of ecstasy) and 
it seemed fitting to God, there came again the same jubilant grace; 
and this grace, though he knew not how, seemed to remain, whether 
he was at home or away, among people or not, even at his bath or at 
table. Yet it was not an exterior experience, rather an interior one. 
Probably the following instance alludes to the same occasion. At this 
same time a great change took place in him. Occasionally he came to 
the point that for a period of ten weeks he was more or less entranced, 
so forcibly that in the presence of other people or alone, his senses 
disappeared according to their custom, so that everywhere in all 
things only One responded and all things appeared in that One with- 
out any variation. Of this method of contemplation he says: A direct 
vision of the pure Godhead, that is nothing but the strict truth with- 
out doubt; and the more free it is of the senses and of visual imagery, 
the more it compares to a pure vision, so much the nobler it is. In this 
absorption the intellect disappears and yet not completely; it attains 
some of the qualities of the Godhead, but it does not become the sub- 
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stance of God. What happens to him, happens through grace, for he 
is a something, created from nothing, and remains eternally. 

It is true that mystical experience in Suso has exhibited more than 
a mere passive grasp of divine truth. Suso calls it his “little rest” which 
he describes somewhat like this: “In his chapel one morning the 
servant of eternal Wisdom had entered into a quiet little rest of his 
eternal senses. Then a face appeared to him . . . and during this his 
heart and his soul were full of new warm desires and inner light, which 
took from him all his strength. Somehow it was as if heart were united 
to heart in a purely supernatural way. His soul seemed to flow out 
from him, in a manner indescribable and beyond compare.”® 

As a result of these statements we could certainly not deny that 
Suso lays claim to personal mystical experience. This forms a sup- 
plement to what he gains for himself by meditation and study. On 
this foundation Suso now builds up his teaching regarding the spiritual 
life. 

The foundation. Of course the instruction which Suso wishes to 
impart to his students and readers offers no teaching about this pro- 
found mystical experience. He certainly has no intention of giving in- 
struction on the states of contemplation or of describing the different 
levels of contemplation as St. Theresa did later on, basing it on her 
own experience. He is far more concerned with what we would to- 
day call the “purification.” The Vita is a candid discussion of the dif- 
ferent purifications based on personal and impersonal experience in 
which are described all levels, beginning with the active purification 
of the senses up to the passive purification of the intellect. In this 
sense Suso, at least in his Vita, is a forerunner of St. John of the Cross, 
although his method of presentation is wholly different. 

Suso not only knows the development of the spiritual life according 
to the progress of purification, but he is also familiar with the class- 
ical scale “distinction between a beginner, a more advanced, and a 
perfect man.”* Yet he attempts a synthesis of both in that maxim 
which is so characteristic of him: “A patient man must be alienated 
from creatures, conformed to Christ, and completely transformed in 


* Br., 8; Graber, pp. 219 f., 225 f. * Vita, 36. 
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the Godhead.”* Our whole treatise on the teaching of Suso is nothing 
but an explanation of this statement. 

The beginnings of the spiritual life. Anyone would search in vain 
in the writings of Suso for an answer to the question whether a gen- 
eral or a special vocation is needed to be a mystic. He simply stresses, 
that even for the first turning toward God, for the “conversion,” 
grace is necessary. At first a person lives in a state where his spirit is 
as yet not ordered, although he feels within him a dissatisfaction. The 
untamed spirit in its initial detachment has gone astray into the paths 
ot estrangement from God. But man cannot succeed in escaping from 
this condition, until the good God by a sudden conversion trees him 
trom it, so that he marvels at the sudden change which has taken 
place in him. ‘The conversion is attributed to an inner impulse which 
God gives. The signs of this initial impulse show themselves in a dis- 
taste tor creatures: if one finds all things repugnant, then he has an 
unmistakable sign that he is chosen by God, who desires him for His 
very own. 


ee 


in this initial period, God is accustomed to give souls a secret con- 


solation, in order to draw them to Himself. When a man drinks wine 
for the first time, he is powerfully invigorated; in the same way eter- 
nal Wisdom strengthens man with His clear, sweet love. Or it serves 
the purpose of attracting the soul to God, so that God may entice it 
to the bottomless well, the contents of which have been tasted by the 
soul only to the extent of one little drop: all of which is meant to lure 
the soul to God. 

With Suso himself this first conversion seems to have been oc- 
casioned by his reading of the Scriptures. He admits, however, that 
for different souls the beginning of a spiritual life may be entirely 
different. The first conversion may be connected especially with fear 
of eternal punishment; for this fear is the beginning of wisdom, a path 
to salvation. The Holy Scripture itself says that great wisdom lies in 
the fear of death and in zealous meditation thereon. Hence Suso sure- 
ly wrote his affecting meditations on death and hell primarily for 


those souls in the first stages of their conversion; but he has supple- 


* Ibid., 49. 
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mented these considerations with descriptions of the joys of the king- 
dom of heaven. 

Remorse and confession. The meditation on the last things and the 
fear occasioned thereby necessarily leads a person to repentance, and 
from remorse he proceeds to a good confession. Whoever is convert- 
ed must first cleanse his conscience with a general confession. For a 
happy death, we must repent of all our sins. The best way to pro- 
ceed in planning a general confession is to pretend that we will be 
called away in death that very day or at most within a week. But also 
the man who has entered into the state of passivity must continue to 
confess: for a confession springing from love is nobler than one pro- 
ceeding from duty. Therefore remorse based on love is nobler and 
more valuable than mere repentance based on fear. 

Even so, the reception of Holy Communion is necessary for any- 
one who wishes to turn to God, as Suso explains in the exquisite 
chapters on the Eucharist. For the formation of this first period he 
has also drawn up an introduction, “How one should live interiorly.” 

Important lessons for the beginner. The most important lessons 
“according to Holy Scripture” which we must observe in order to 
live an interior life, Suso summarizes thus: Remain aloof from all 
creatures. Keep free from the influence of all external things of the 
senses in your meditating, or as it is more clearly stated in the Horo- 
logium: “As far as possible keep the windows of your heart closed 
to sensible forms and worldly images.” Keep away from all that can 
bring you encumbrances, obligations to this earth, and oppression. 
Direct your mind at all times to an inner absorption in God, having 
Him ever before your eyes as an object of your meditation, from 
which you never swerve. In another place he gives the following 
advice to a beginner: “In the same way a mind purified from sinful 
attachments will, in consequence of its natural nobility, rise with only 
the slight help of spiritual meditation into considering heavenly 
things. And therefore, if it happens that an intellect is thus freed from 
all physical desires and removed to a state of peace, so that all his 
thoughts cling inseparably to the uncreated God at all times, that soul 





* Bdew., 22; Hor., Il, 3. 
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accomplishes His praise incessantly.”*° Suso thus maintains that any- 
one, in order to dedicate himself the better to meditation, must prac- 
tice detachment from all things and cultivate solitude at the beginning. 

Solitude and silence. No one can cultivate the spiritual life with- 
out solitude and silence. For a man should always be united in his 
heart with God; and silence and profound meditation are the means 
thereto. Suso writes to his spiritual daughter: “Few words and many 
austere deeds.” On the same occasion he advises her not to listen 
overmuch to anyone, to guard the senses, to bestow little time and 
few words on anyone. Among the disciples of God there should be 
no unnecessary words and no extravagant gestures. 

Since this solitude or separation from creatures is necessary for the 
beginner, Suso decided to live more than ten years in his monastery 
separated from the world. He made his monastery into a voluntary 
imprisonment, which he relieved only by private prayer and com- 
munity prayer in the chapel. He remained faithful to this practice in 
spite of the attacks of wicked enemies. For after Suso purified him- 
self by a general confession, he enclosed himself in three circles: the 
first circle included his cell, chapel, and choir. If he were in this cir- 
cle, he felt secure. The second circle was the whole cloister with the 
exception of the entrance door. The third and outer circle was the 
door, and here he required special protection. If he went forth from 
these three circles, it seemed to him that he was surrounded like a wild 
animal who is outside his lair and is pursued by hunters; it required 
special cunning to protect himself. In his chapel he has wise sayings 
painted for himself. These quotations from the early Fathers remind 
him of his solitude. There he reads: You are to flee and keep silent. 
The source of all blessedness is that you remain quiet and alone. Sit 
in your cell, where you will be taught all things. Keep the external 
silent and the internal pure. A monk outside his monastery is like a 
fish out of water. The inner impulse which God gives him requires 
a complete turning away from everything that could be dangerous 
to him; only in this self-abnegation will his disordered mind be 
brought into a state of order, 


” Bdew., 24; Hor. Il, 5, 
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Prayer and meditation. On the exercise of meditation for the begin- 
ner Suso places the same emphasis as he did upon solitude. He recom- 
mends it as “devotion of the heart.”!! The solitude and silence pre- 
pare the soul for prayer. The cultivation of prayer is the basis of true 
passivity. Therefore eternal Wisdom speaks to Suso: “Lovelier to 
My ear is an interior meditation than a prayer only of words, and a 
sincere sigh sounds better than a proud cry. Some people praise Me 
only with beautiful words, but their heart is far from Me; I pay little 
attention to this form of prayer. However, it is extremely worthy in 
My divine eyes, if you praise Me with the heart, words, and works 
with equal fervor in sorrow and in joy, even in all contradictions, as 
when everything prospers for you, for thus you direct everything to 
Me and not to yourself.” To the question of the servant: “Lord, is 
exterior praise performed in words and song somewhat beneficial?” 
eternal Wisdom answers: “Of course it is beneficial so far as it excites 
the inner man, who is very often stimulated by it, especially the be- 
ginner.” And further: “In the same way a soul thus purified from sin- 
ful burdens will be lifted up by a little help of spiritual meditation to 
dwell on heavenly things.”!” 

A disciplined man should at all times have ennobling pictures and 
maxims for the soul to ponder, so that his heart is inflamed with God. 
Therein consists the highest thing that we can accomplish in this 
world. He writes to Sister Elizabeth Stagel, that we often consider 
divine love, that the heart often languishes after Him, frequently 
speaks of Him, and absorbs His precious words of love. The com- 
pletely passive man must pray, and of course pray interiorly. His 
prayer is fruitful since it necessitates a withdrawing from the senses. 
In prayer the passive soul sees whether anything at all still remains in 
him that would retard his progress, or if he is somehow disposing him- 
self to a conquering of his own ego. 

The mortification of the senses. It is generally known that Suso in 
his Vita gives full information about the penances which he imposed 
on himself for long years. It almost seems that the basic thought of 
the Vita is this: “Bodily mortification (what today we would call the 


* Vite, 35. * Bdew., 24; Hor. Il, 5. 
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active purification of the senses) is naturally of great significance for 
the beginner; yet the endurance of temptations and sorrows that God 
sends us, i. e., the passive purification in its widest sense, may do even 
more to perfect the spiritual man.” 

Suso recommends bodily austerity very highly. Among the maxims 
decorating his chapel, several refer to it: “Bodily penance produces 
chastity. Pale hue, a wasted body, and a humble mien adorn a spirit- 
ual man excellently. One ought to take away the fodder from a too 
unbridled steed and an incontinent body. I treat my body with sever- 
ity, for I suffer much temptation from it. To conduct oneself mod- 
erately in all things is supreme virtue.”?* 

But Suso notes that in bodily mortification discretion and prudence 
must always prevail. Therefore he counsels: One should avoid ex- 
cessive severity in the spiritual life. Christ did not say: “Take My 
cross upon you,” but He said: “Each man should take his cross up- 
on himself.” Yet there are exceptions; what is suitable for one person 
is not suitable for another. Each person, therefore, must solve the 
problem for himself and decide what God desires from him, do that 
sufficiently, and ignore all the other possible penances. Generally 
speaking, it is much better to overstress prudence in the choice of 
penances than to risk imprudence. Because the midpoint is so difficult 
to find, it is probably better to undertake a little less penance than to 
proceed beyond into the excessive. Later he says: “Of the other 
pertinent exercises such as poverty, fasting, vigils, and various morti- 
fications which likewise dispose all souls to their goal, make as much 
use of them as is beneficial for progress.”** “Observe that I do not 
exact extreme penances; you shall eat and drink and sleep as you re- 
quire, and you shall have freely what your weakness demands.”® 
Elsewhere Suso states: “Bodily penances help somewhat if they are 
not too much for you. A wise man should not ignore his interior life 
by undue stress on his exterior, but rather deny the exterior for the 
sake of the interior; he should cultivate holy desires in his exterior 
works so that they quickly penetrate into the interior. Besides, he 


* Vita, 35. “ Bdew., 22. Bis. 2 
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should be so passive in the interior that he can satisfy the exterior 
man as time and circumstance dictate.’’'* 

Suso thus does not abandon all external severity on principle. For 
he knows that what seems difficult, wearisome, and impossible, be- 
comes easy and sweet when offered in praise of God. But he desires 
the exercise of prudence, lest the external excesses prove damaging to 
the interior life. 

Not by mere chance did Suso arrive at the point where he viewed 
critically the penances he had practiced for years. From his eighteenth 
year to his fortieth he had indulged in such excessive bodily mortifi- 
cations that his body was extremely emaciated. Since he was on the 
point of death, he was forced to lay aside his exercises and he did re- 
nounce them. God showed him that his austerity and abnegation had 
been nothing more than a good beginning and a disciplining of his 
unbridled nature. Suso must now advance to a higher school and 
should no longer be satisfied with external penances. A young noble- 
man appeared to him and said: “You have been in the lower school 
long enough and have disciplined yourself sufficiently and become 
mature. Arise with Me! I wish to lead you to a higher school, for 
which you are now ready.” In this higher school man continually 
gives up his own will as completely as human weakness will allow and 
considers only the praise and honor of God, just as Christ thought 
only of His heavenly Father. 

Thus Suso recognized that with all his external penances, which he 
had engaged in according to his own will, he was still not passive 
enough to bear crosses imposed from without. He became aware that 
God forbade him his former penances in order to lead him by another 
road. 

This awareness brought a notable change in Suso’s life. Conse- 
quently he now wished to clarify these matters for his pupils. It was 
not because his austere penances almost brought him to the brink of 
the grave that he renounced them. Rather, it was because he now 
realized that there is a level of the spiritual life beyond that of bodily 
penances; this level involves “not merely an active purification but also 
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a passive purification, which is accomplished in us by God.” And this 
is more effective, for it achieves that self-abnegation and that turning 
toward God which we could not arrive at by our own efforts.” 

We have thus arrived at the point at which man should be fully 
and conclusively wrested from creatures and starts becoming a re- 
flection of Christ. Suso clothes this thought in a vision. A youth ap- 
pearing to him invests him in knight’s armor, saying: “Be a knight. 
You have formerly been a candidate for knighthood, but God now 
wishes you to be a knight.’’'? Suso calls this new experience a “pain- 
ful annihilation,” to which he must now make up his mind. He rises 
and surrenders himself into the hands of God. 

Passivity. With his entrance into the passive purification, Suso ar- 
rives at that condition of soul—he mentions his own case only to 
develop a general teaching from it—which he likes to call derelictio 
(“passivity”), difficult to translate. This word is a typical expression 
for the mystic Suso; it is the term that discloses the kernel of his teach- 
ing. Suso’s whole instruction aims at training the “passive man” to 
surrender and abandon himself entirely to the will of God, in order 
to imitate that obedience which the incarnate Son rendered on earth 
to God the Father. 

Moreover, with Suso the word “passive” assumes a special meaning. 
“Passive man” is identical with “spiritual man.” “Passivity” infers the 
complete detachment of man from all created things. The word 
“passivity” concerns especially complete resignation to the will of 
God, a surrender to God in which a man renounces his own will, for- 
sakes it completely, that he may abandon himself absolutely to God. 
This passivity is a condition of inner indifference, in which the passive 
man lets anything happen to him that God permits. Each of these 
meanings or all of them together play a part in the term “passivity.” 

We may perhaps say: “Passivity” is a person’s relinquishing of all 
creatures and of himself, in order to surrender himself utterly to God 
and to the circumstances that will result from such a renunciation. In 
this state man enters into the condition of suffering; he no longer 
labors actively over his purification. But in a spirit of complete abne- 
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gation and giving up of his own will, he surrenders himself to the will 
of God, so that now God may complete in him the work of purifica- 
tion. Therefore Suso also speaks effectively of the moment when he 
entered the state of the passive purification and became “passive”: “He 
surrendered himself into the hands of God.’’’ 

Suso treats the subject of passivity in hundreds of passages. We 
must be satisfied with mentioning only a few of the more important. 
Especially characteristic is a passage in which Suso is informed in a 
vision with regard to the trials or purifications that the passive man 
must suffer. God will send him a threefold purification. First, he will 
no longer be able to strike himself with his own hands or to cease the 
flagellations at will; but God will Himself take over and will place him, 
despoiled of all weapons, into unfamiliar hands. Secondly, in all the 
circumstances where he formerly sought special love and loyalty he 
is to find great disloyalty, deep sorrow and hardship. Thirdly, he is no 
longer to be an infant who is tenderly cared for and who swims in 
divine sweetness as a fish in the sea; but God wishes to withdraw 
everything from him and wishes to let him wither and starve, so that 
he will be abandoned by God and all the world. In short, “every- 
thing that you begin in the hopes of joy or comfort for yourself must 
all go backwards; and what formerly brought you sorrow and repug- 
nance shall proceed favorably.”*® In this condition man will be whol- 
ly delivered up to God. Thereupon God shows the servant of Wis- 
dom a rag with which a dog is playing. Thus the passive man must 
let himself be torn hither and thither in his trials. The servant bears 
in mind: “If it cannot be otherwise, surrender yourself and behold, 
just as the rag lets itself be tossed about, so should you likewise do.”*° 

The passive man must submerge himself completely, for in passivity 
a person succeeds in relinquishing his own will. Then he is urged by 
a burning thirst for the will of God and His justice; and the will of 
God is so gratifying and he has such intense joy in it that everything 
which God ordains for him is so pleasing to him that he neither wants 
nor desires anything else. Therefore the passive man views himself 
critically and realizes what God wishes of him, does it diligently, and 
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leaves all other things aside. He is to seek all his rest in God, suffer 
bodily hardships, bear willingly all imposed trials, desire abuse, dis- 
miss his own desires, and renounce all his joys. 

Especially significant are the instructions that Suso gives men who 
find themselves in this state: If a passive man wishes to abandon him- 
self to the truth, then he should earnestly endeavor to suppress the 
activity of his senses. Moreover, he should see whether he has created 
any hindrance to perfection. Then he should note whether he has 
followed his own will in any kind of self-seeking. Lastly, he should 
clearly observe the existence of the omnipresent divine being in him- 
self and know that he is only a tool of God. In the measure that a 
man renounces himself and all created things, in that same measure is 
he purified and made blessed. The more passive he is, the less he is 
grieved over the things of which he is deprived. 

Passivity thus effects this last detachment from people and things 
and oneself and at the same time effects a complete surrender to the 
divine will. The passive man, therefore, is rather to be abandoned so 
that he becomes dear to God himself; and therefore despised by men, 
so that he becomes praised by God; and consequently he is to be of 
no earthly worth, so that he becomes honored by God.” The truly 
fervent friends of God are always conscious that they are to surrend- 
er themselves completely and consistently, to remain passive without 
reclaiming their own will, as far as it is humanly possible. 

Passivity is thus a purifying of man or a condition of resultant 
purification. Therefore Suso identifies passivity with purification, 
pointing out that purification consists in the abandonment of all 
creatures, even the most exalted.” 

The process of the passive purification. Now the passive purification 
of his soul sets in. Suso relates the process with special impressiveness. 

At first external trials bear down upon him in order to make him 
entirely passive: the care of his soul yields him sorrow, he is unjustly 
denounced at a chapter of his order, he bears a variety of trials that 
stain his reputation and even bring him into danger of death. A few 
modern critics have questioned the genuineness of the passages which 
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relate these external trials; unjustly I think. Obviously they belong to 
the system, which Suso wishes to construct in the Vita. In them, all the 
things are exactly fulfilled as God had predicted to Suso. Hence they 
are excellent descriptions of what God lets happen to those souls whom 
he wishes to lead to complete passivity. 

More important still, however, are the interior sufferings which Suso 
had to experience in this period of passive purification. He bore a three- 
fold interior sorrow: His first was erroneous thinking regarding matters 
of faith, or we would say doubts of faith. Thoughts such as this oc- 
curred to him: “How could God become man?” The more he com- 
bated them, the more he became bewildered. God subjected him to this 
conflict for about nine years. With tears and sadness of heart he pleaded 
with God and all the saints for help. Finally, when God judged the 
time fit, He relieved him entirely of this cross, and Suso, through God’s 
help, became completely firm and staunch in his faith. The second in- 
terior trial was that he suffered an enervating sadness. His disposition 
was continually morbid as if a mountain weighed upon his heart. The 
third interior grief that occurred to him as a temptation was the thought 
that help would never be granted his soul and that he would be eternal- 
ly damned, no matter how hard he tried or how justly he lived; all that 
would be of no avail. If he were to go to choir or do something else 
that was virtuous, the temptation came to him in the miserable words: 
“Of what use is it to serve God? It is nothing but a curse on you; you 
will never receive assistance. Reject it all; you will be lost before you 
even begin.” This suffering lasted ten years, so that in all that time he 
never considered himself to be anything other than a damned soul.” 
Suso compares this anxiety with the anguish suffered by Christ on 
Mount Olivet. Upon reading this account, one is reminded of what 
St. John of the Cross wrote about the “dark night.” 

The imitation of Christ; meditation on the Passion. The obedience 
to God, which Suso had to exercise in passivity, has a very special 
meaning. The passivity which requires that the soul be ever concerned 
with renouncing its own will and consider only the honor and glory of 
God, does so in the same manner as that in which Christ rendered Him- 
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self to His Father. At this point the term “passivity” broadens to in- 
clude the term of absolute imitation of Christ in obedience to the Father. 

The way of complete surrender to passivity is the old perfect way 
which Christ taught His disciples, when He said: “Behold, I send you 
as sheep among wolves.” The passive man who goes the way of puri- 
fication offers his sufferings in union with sufferings of Christ so that 
he may receive his everlasting reward. 

The imitation of Christ is for Suso the kingly way to eternal blessed- 
ness. “If one desires to know God, there is no other way except to 
learn to climb step after step up to the highest level along the path 
Christ embraced in accepting His humanity with all its sorrows. The 
mirrored life of Christ is the surest way of the spiritual man. In so far 
as man cultivates beneficial self-abnegation, freely renouncing himself 
in all things . . . he will become one with Christ.”** 

In the same way eternal Wisdom speaks to Suso: “To Me, a free 
heart, unconcerned about perishable love, and ever intent on following 
the main thing according to the type of My contemplated passion, is 
more agreeable than if thou didst always bewail Me... . The reason why 
I suffered was that you should follow after Me.”** 

To be able to begin imitating Christ, Suso advises especially that we 
consider the sufferings of Christ. Except for the instruction on passivi- 
ty, probably this teaching concerning meditation on the passion of our 
Lord lies closest to Suso’s heart; the meditation on the passion of our 
Savior is also the best means for arriving at passivity. Therefore Suso 
has dedicated the greater part of the Little Book of Eternal Wisdom 
and of the Horologium to the subject; and in his hundred meditations 
appearing as an appendix to the Book of Eternal Wisdom, he offers his 
own method of meditating. 

In Suso’s case the conclusive turning to God came with meditation 
on the passion of Christ. After he began to use these meditations as he 
was instructed to do, his initial hardness of heart was transformed into 
a loving gentleness. Therefore he recommends that, if anyone is suffer- 
ing from the same malady, he should dedicate himself to meditation on 


the passion of Christ, in which all blessedness reposes; he was sure that 
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he would be helped and even cured if he continued this practice with- 
out fail. Therefore eternal Wisdom speaks thus to Suso: “If you wish 
to behold Me in My uncreated Divinity you must learn how to know 
and love Me here in My suffering humanity, for this is the speediest 
”26 This advice of eternal Wisdom is so im- 
portant that Suso said to Him: “Loving Lord, I would needs seek your 
Divinity, but You disclose Your humanity to me; I would taste Your 
sweetness, but You extend Your bitterness to me, I wished to suck 
milk, but You teach me to struggle laboriously.” But eternal Wisdom 
answers him: “No one can attain divine exaltation or singular sweet- 


way to eternal salvation. 


ness except by passing through the image of My human abasement and 
bitterness. .. . My humanity is the way which man travels; my passion 


is the gate through which a person must penetrate if he is to arrive at 
the goal he seeks.””*? 

In a special chapter, in which he refers frequently to Bernard of 
Clairvaux, Suso speaks of the “inexpressible goodness of meditating on 
the sufferings of the God-man.”** He says: From the loving Passion I 


gain the merit that I earn for my least effort. Herein lies my perfect 
justification. I call this meditation, eternal Wisdom, the fullness of all 
knowledge, the abundance of all salvation, and the utter satisfaction of 
all reward. ... I understand from it that “Whoever is desirous of great 
reward and everlasting salvation, of high knowledge and deep wisdom, 
of standing erect in joy and sorrow, of possessing full security against 
all evil, whoever wishes to drink a draught of Your cruel passion and 
singular sweetness, must carry You at all times before the eyes of his 
heart. Whereupon eternal Wisdom answered him: Behold, assiduous 
meditation on My loving sufferings transforms a simple man into a 
profound man of wisdom. ... Why do you continue to sit here? Rise 
up and bury yourself in My sufferings, thus you conquer your suf- 
ferings.”*° 

Suso seemingly pleads with eternal Wisdom: “Ah, loving Lord, my 
soul implores You to impress the perfect image of Your agonizing 
passion on my body and in my soul, whether for my pleasure or for 
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my pain, to Your highest praise and according to Your blessed will.”*° 
Eternal Wisdom, however, reminds him: “You should wholly lock 
yourself up with My love-wounded heart in My open side, and dwell 
there and seek there a permanent resting place. Then I will wash you 
with the waters of life, and deck you out with My precious blood, in 
purple. I will bind Myself to you and unite you with Me eternally.” 
This union will be the reward of meditating on the humanity of Christ 
and His suffering. 

According to Suso, the significance of meditating on the passion of 
Christ lies especially in the fact that it makes man aware of the great 
worth of the atonement of Christ and thus increases trust in one’s eter- 
nal salvation. Therefore Suso says: “Let a man often and seriously 
weigh with a penitent heart the greatness and multitude of his evil 
deeds; in the next place, let him account as nothing the works of his 
own satisfaction, since, reckoned against his sins, they are but as a little 
drop in the deep ocean; and then, let him confidently reflect upon the 
immeasurable greatness of Christ’s satisfaction; for the least drop of His 
precious blood would suffice to atone for the sins of a thousand worlds. 
Moreover, let a man humbly and modestly merge the smallness of his 
works in the greatness of My satisfaction or atonement.” 

Thus Suso felt a great comfort in this exercise, so that he confesses: 
“One person consoles himself with his innocent life, another with his 
great exercises and strict conduct; one with this, another with that; but, 
as for me, all my consolation and all my trust are lodged wholly in His 
passion, in His satisfaction and merited reward, and therefore I shall at 
all times carry His passion joyfully in the depth of my heart, and show 
the image of it outwardly, in words and deeds, to the utmost of my 
ability.”** 

In this meditating on the passion of the Savior and in the imitation 
of Christ in His sufferings, the passive man, after he has become de- 
tached from creatures, becomes conformed to Christ. This is the sec- 
ond level of the spiritual life according to Suso. 

The Passion. Through the imitation of Christ and the consideration 
of His passion a person receives the courage also for personal suffering. 
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By means of this suffering he becomes completely Christlike; fur God 
selects the man whoin He may transform by suffering into the likeness 
of His Son. 

For this reason Suso also praises a servant of God who throws all her 
sorrows into the bitter sufferings of Christ and in this way ennobles 
her own trials. She does so because she has a heartfelt sympathy with 
the passion of our blessed Lord and His loyal mother. The Lord 
Himself, who appears to the servant of Wisdom in a spiritual form like 
the crucified Christ in the picture of a seraph, admonishes him: “Ac- 
cept sorrows willingly; bear sorrows patiently; learn to suffer that 
Christ may be formed within you.”** To bear all sufferings properly 
means to be conformed to the exalted Christ. From this thought Suso 
goes on now to assert that man becomes Christlike through suffering: 
“If there were no other value or necessity in suffering than simply that 
we should imitate Christ better, whose reflection we then see as in a 
mirror, it would be worth-while. We should take suffering on our- 
selves for the sake of imitating Christ, because love makes one like the 
one loved and wonderfully pleasing.”** The noblest and best suffering 
is a suffering that forms Christ in us, the suffering that the heavenly 
Father gave to His own Son and even now gives His dear friends, so 
that man may manifest himself in his sufferings patiently like Christ. 

Suffering is necessary for humanity: a special nobility rests on Christ- 
like suffering. A man can make a virtue out of a necessity and accept a 
suffering, whether it is willingly chosen or is imposed, without wishing 
to be freed from it unless such is God’s will. Such a spirit of bearing 
all with loving, humble patience for the glory of God makes this suffer- 
ing the best. Therefore we must say: “O my most faithful Father, do 
to me at all times what Thou wilt.”** Naturally suffering is despised 
by the world, but before God it possesses an immeasurable worth. “Suf- 
fering extinguishes the wrath of God and obtains His grace. Suffer- 
ing makes man beloved of God, because the suffering man resembles 
God. Suffering is the shortest, surest, and nearest way to God. He 
who rightly knows how profitable suffering is, ought to receive it as 
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a gift worthy of God. Patience in suffering is superior to raising the 
dead or to the performing of other miracles.”** 

Moreover, Suso knows how difficult it is to bear suffering. He ex- 
plains to his spiritual daughter: It is easy to speak of suffering, but 
the actual feeling involved is very painful. He admonishes her: “Now 
have courage. Suffer patiently, for afterward follows joy in the beau- 
tiful kingdom of heaven.”** “In proportion to the arrows that have 
now been shot at you, so many rubies will you wear in your crown.” 

To have sufferings is also a sign of God’s predilection and goodness. 
For this reason Suso remarks: “I feared that something was now 
wrong with me because four weeks had passed in which I had been 
assailed neither in body nor in reputation by anyone.”*° 

Although suffering is difficult to bear, even here on earth reward 
and joy in God-given suffering is not lacking. The initial pain is to 
be expected; but eventually it comes about that one submits with joy, 
and the anguish disappears. Whatever God gives man to suffer, he 
should receive it happily. Consequently Suso advises: “Extract some 
sweet lesson from the sharp thorns of suffering, so that we wretched 
men may suffer so much the more patiently and be able to bear our 
suffering so much the better for the glory of God.”** No less com- 
forting is the idea that man can offer his suffering to the eternal Son, 
that he may be eternally praised and that suffering humanity be com- 
forted. “We poor members of Christ should be happy in our worthy 
Head, that is the loving, divine Son who has suffered before us and 
never on this earth desired pleasures for Himself.”4? In this attempt 
to imitate Christ in His sufferings Suso experiences sensible satisfac- 
tion which renders his trials easier. 

God will also bestow a generous reward on the person who suffers. 
Therefore He exhorts the servant of Wisdom: “Rejoice in spirit, all 
you suffering, passive men, for your patience will be gloriously re- 
warded. And the many men pleading for mercy in this life will en- 
joy eternally their deserved praise and everlasting bliss. They have 
died with Me, so shall they also arise gloriously with Me. I desire to 
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give them three special gifts, so valuable that no one can appreciate 
them. One gift is that I will give them the gratification of their wish- 
es, so that in heaven and on earth everything that they wish will come 
to pass. The second gift: I will give them My divine peace, which 
neither angel nor devil nor man nor any creature whatever can take 
away. The third is: I wish to caress them so intimately and embrace 
them so tenderly that they and I shall always be as one and remain 
so eternally.”* 

Now, however, Suso closes this cycle of his teaching, for he pro- 
ceeds from his teaching on suffering to his teaching on passivity: “If 
sorrow is not sorrow to you and suffering is not suffering, but all 
things are completely joyous for you, then in truth your senses are 
properly trained; and all this happens in the loss of your own will. 
For the suffering, passive men will be driven by a burning thirst to seek 
the will of God and His justice. The will of God appeals to them so 
much and they delight so much in it, that everything which God or- 
dains for them is so full of enjoyment that they neither desire nor 
wish anything else.”** 

The final stage. After man has withdrawn from all creatures and 
through suffering and imitation formed himself like to Christ, the 
third and last stage of the spiritual life follows: the state of being trans- 
formed in the Godhead. 

It would be most interesting to pursue in detail Suso’s teaching re- 
garding this final stage; at the same time it would be preferable to 
have regard to his abstract speculation. We intend to be satisfied, 
then, with a special, typical quotation. Suso writes to his spiritual 
daughter: “After the purification, light and truth appear . . . the high- 
est powers of the soul are united with the Supreme Being in vision, 
love, and enjoyment in so far as this is possible in this life. Since, how- 
ever, on account of the physical weaknesses of the body, the soul 
cannot openly adhere all the time to the pure God in a way void of 
images, it must possess some image by which it is led to Him. The 
best, as far as I know, is the loving picture of Jesus Christ. In this 
image, we contemplate God and man, we discover Him who has 
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sanctified all the saints, we find Him who is our way to eternal life.*® 

In a famous drawing for which he furnished a maxim, Suso has 
represented the mystical way of a man who loves God. Man, whose 
exalted nature is formed according to the Godhead, proceeds from the 
Most Holy Trinity. He runs the risk of succumbing to the world; 
he is, however, converted to God. He must die, that is, die to himself 
and be crucified with Christ. Then he practices passivity. His senses 
fail and the profound powers of his soul become transformed. The 
spirit is invigorated and is found again in the Trinity of Persons. It 
is absorbed in God, where no one can any longer reach after him. In 
this absorption in God he disregards all other things. 

In our more restrained language that means: The man who has de- 
livered himself over to God is not allowed to yield his heart to earth- 
ly things; he must detach himself from them in order to revert to that 
God from whom as a creature he has taken his origin. It is to show 
men how this can be accomplished that Henry Suso has summed up 
his whole teaching on the spiritual life. 


Dominic PLanzer, O.P. 
Lucerne, Switzerland 


This article has been translated from the German by 
Sister Mary Gretchen, O.P., Rosary College, River 
Forest, Illinois. 





Prelude of Eternal Light 
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MONG the many external means at man’s disposal for his advance- 
ment in the spiritual life, reading of the sacred books of the Bible 
holds an important place. This statement may occasion surprise. Some 
still believe that the Bible is a forbidden book for members of the 
Church, or at least that reading it is frowned upon. Others who will 
not go so far as this, nevertheless will not go any farther than to grant 
that the sacred books may be of use to priests and seminarians, and per- 
haps to the sisters of religious communities, who alone can benefit from 
more than a few of the clearer passages of the four Gospels. 

That reading the inspired books is truly a Catholic practice and a 
useful one in the spiritual life of all men and women is abundantly clear 
to anyone who reads the history of the Church, not in her political 
relations with various powers and countries, but in the lives and writ- 
ings of her children. Not only the learned Fathers of the Church, an 
Augustine or Jerome or Chrysostom, nor the declared doctors, Thomas, 
Bonaventure, Albert, nor again the eminent theologians from the thir- 
teenth century to the present day, assiduously read them and profited 
from them. The more humble saints, too, such as a Catherine of Siena, 
were so steeped in the learning of these divine books that spontaneously 
the words of Moses or Isaias or David, Matthew, John, Paul, came to 
them as the ideal way of expressing their own thoughts. A deep knowl- 
edge of the Scriptures is shown in their casual references to biblical 
scenes or in their penetrating comparisons with obscure persons and 
places of the Old Testament. They speak as freely and as intimately of 
Esther and Judith and Tobias, even of Tobias’ little dog, as St. Paul 
speaks of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob. St. Paul by temperament and 
by national and racial tradition was formed and brought to maturity 
in his spiritual life by the sacred books of his people. The saints of the 
Church, the lesser as well as the greater, took to heart his words, “Be 
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ye imitators of me,” and passed from spiritual infancy to adulthood in 
their spiritual life by the aid of the same sacred books. 

Within recent years the reading of the sacred books was given an 
impetus that would have been impossible had it come from a less ex- 
alted source. In 1893 the late Holy Pontiff, Leo XIII, issued the encyc- 
lical letter Providentissimus Deus, which, though it was concerned 
directly with the Bible as it was studied by professional biblical scholars 
and taught in seminaries to candidates for the priesthood, was neverthe- 
less prompted by a far more vital purpose: that the sacred books might 
find in Catholic life the place suited to their dignity and usefulness. 
Still more recently, on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Providentissimus Deus, the present pontiff, Pius XII, issued another 
encyclical on biblical studies, in which the wisdom of Leo XIII was 
confirmed and his policy continued. In this letter the Holy Father 
writes of the “many who, assiduously considering and meditating the 
word of God, advanced in perfection and were moved to an intense 
love of God.” If to this explicit testimony are added the innumerable 
occasions when indulgences have been granted to those who read from 
the sacred books, no one can any more be doubtful, much less i nm, 
of the mind of the Church on this score. 

Again, so much and so often has the need of the reading of the Bible 
been insisted upon by the great writers on the spiritual life, that it is 
difficult, not so much to find their teaching on this point, as to determine 
which of them is to perform the easy task of formulating the common 
conviction. Since the spiritual doctrine of Father Garrigou-Lagrange 
constitutes the pattern for the teachings contained in this review, a sum- 
mary of his ideas on the subject is most suitable. In his masterly work, 
The Three Ages of the Interior Life, he writes as follows: “Among 
the great [external] means of sanctification offered to all should be in- 
cluded spiritual reading, especially that of the Holy Scriptures. . . . 
From what book can we better draw life than from Scripture, which 
has God for its author? .. . If with humility, hope, and love we read 
the divine words of Scripture, which are spirit and life, they contain a 
special grace that daily more inclines us to imitate the virtue of Christ, 
His meekness, patience, and heroic love on the cross.... New lights 
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and strength will be found in the Scriptures, especially in the Gospels, 
when they are often reread with respect and love. God has put an 
inexhaustible virtue in His word. When a person who has read a great 
deal and is tired of almost all books, approaches the close of life, he 
turns again to the Gospels as to the true prelude of the light which en- 
lightens souls in eternal life” (I, 247-49). 

Many men and women have experienced the truth of these words; 
but there may be as many more, if indeed not a far greater number, for 
whom the Bible is a sterile thing. “Why,” they may ask, “need we read 
the Bible? The truths which are contained in the sacred books are the 
same that we learned many years ago; they are the same that we read 
in other books, where, by the way, they are put forth much more 
clearly.” For them the Old Testament is, perhaps, no more than a 
collection of documents useful only for the study of the history of 
religions, for they do no more than testify to a long-defunct religion. 
And the New Testament is, at most, only one of the primitive sources 
from which the inexpressible riches of the Church of today have been 
drawn, and are able to be drawn only by specialists in this sort of work. 
In neither of the testaments can anything pertinent to the spiritual life 
be found which is not either in the official teaching of the Church or 
in the fund of books written by the masters of the spiritual life. And 
these latter books are considered of a greater usefulness, since they seem 
to come closer to present-day reality and are written in a language and 
style readily and easily understood. 

Undoubtedly the truths contained in the books of the Bible are old 
truths, adding nothing to the material content of what the Church 
teaches daily in her schools and holy buildings. Since the Bible is one 
of the two deposits of the revealed faith left to the Church by Jesus 
Christ, what is contained in it must form at least part of the ordinary 
teaching of that Church. Conversely, at least a part of the whole body 
of the truths of Christian doctrine, so familiar to Catholics, will be 
found somewhere in the many books of the inspired Scripture. 

But is it true that nothing new is to be found in them? The answer 
to this question is most certainly and decidedly in the negative. Not 
in the sense only that very often further light can be cast on the old 
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truths, but in a more personal sense. The reader can acquire for him- 
self, as his own, something he had not been aware of, except perhaps 
on the testimony of others. 

The Christian and Catholic truths that are explicitly adhered to are 
believed either because some knowledge about them has been acquired 
by personal theological work or because they have been proposed by 
a teacher. They are deeply imprinted upon the mind of the believer. 
But, however deeply a person may be impressed by the theological 
argument or the persuasive sermon, the words of the Bible, coming as 
they do with a divine sanction and authority, produce a far deeper im- 
pression, and one of a different kind. The clear, cogent argument of 
the theologian may convince the mind and even force it to assent to a 
truth; but it can be a cold and lifeless thing if it stops there; it remains 
something on the outside, at which the mind looks dispassionately and 
objectively. The eloquent tongue of the preacher may likewise con- 
vince the listener and persuade him to action; but though there is the 
warmth of life here, it is a warmth and life external to the listener. 
Much more is needed in both cases. The theological conviction must 
take upon itself g warmth and vitality, and the external warmth of the 
preacher must be turned into an internal heating system. It is precisely 
all of this that the inspired words of the Bible can do to the one who 
reads them. 

To show how this may be done, let us consider but a single truth of 
Catholic doctrine, the fact of the providential care in which God holds 
all men. Of God’s providence we cannot doubt. Nor can we doubt 
that God acts toward men in accordance with His providential plan. 
This truth is brought out in shining clarity by theological explanations 
of the meaning of the terms in the propositions expressing this truth, 
by illustrations and arguments, by numerous quotations from the books 
of the Bible and from the writings of Fathers, doctors, and theologians. 
So great is the weight of the arguments brought forth in support of this 
doctrine that the mind is convinced of this truth. Nevertheless, despite 
the firm assent accorded to this truth, and to the pendant truth of God’s 
continual and immediate presence in all things, God can still be as far 
removed from the theologian and from those who learn from him as 
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the farthermost corner of the heavens. The truth of the divine provi- 
dence is absolute; but it can very well fail to quicken and warm the 
one who assents to it. 

An inspired preacher can take this same theme and put flesh upon 
the bones of the bare truth; he can portray the divine providential 
action in such glowing and vivid colors that the listener is brought to a 
point just short of seeing the divine hand moving the pieces of the 
world, himself too, on the immense checkerboard of the plan of the 
universe. With his eloquence he can enliven the lifeless truth. But it 
does not yet have an independent life; it depends on the warm tones 
and words of the preacher, in much the same way that a swimmer de- 
pends on the fluid condition of the water. Let the water turn into ice 
or become thick with mud; he can no longer move about. Similarly, 
as long as the preacher is actively present in his preaching, a life-giving 
stream courses through the spiritual organism of the listener. As long 
also as he is present in vivid memory, he can transmit some of his own 
spiritual life to those who have heard him. Once this is gone, however, 
there remains the undeniably valuable truth, but now inanimate, of the 
divine providential action on all things, the abstract doctrine. 

The same truth becomes real, actual, living, when it is read as it is 
described in action in the sacred books. The entire Old Testament is 
a vast picture of God’s care for the people whom He had chosen as 
His own. The historical books are a series of episodic accounts of this 
loving divine care: Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob were the patriarchs of 
a chosen people only because God took them under his special pro- 
tecting care; Moses was able to lead that same people out of Egypt, 
and to prepare for their settlement in the land of Chanaan, only be- 
cause once again God intervened and in His own person led them from 
the land of their oppression; Josue stormed and took the impregnable 
stronghold of Jericho; Samson used his miraculous strength to break 
for a time the power of the Philistines; Samuel chose Saul and then 
David to be the rulers of the people; the house of David reigned for 
several centuries and continued to exercise a great influence despite the 
trials of exile and return to a desolate country; the weak Jewish nation 
withstood the mighty power of the Assyrians, Babylonians, Egyptians, 
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Persians, Greeks, Romans, all this only, as the sacred authors take pains 
to relate, because God watched over His people far more carefully and 
intimately than over the other peoples of the earth. 

When the sacred author describes how Abraham was chosen to be 
the recipient of the divine promises, which were to mean so much for 
the world of men, and how later on the fulfillment of these promises 
was assured by the well-nigh miraculous birth of Isaac to the aged 
Abraham and Sarah, he is able to give to his words a far greater con- 
vincingness than the theologian with his overwhelming argument or the 
preacher with his persuasive tongue. He has behind him the infinite 
weight of the divine judgment; the very truth of God is the guaranty 
of the truth of what is described in human words and figures. In the 
truest sense of the expression, God Himself tells the reader what He has 
done, making use for this purpose of instruments readily available to 
man’s understanding. With this assurance the reader of these accounts 
cannot fail to grasp the reality of God’s providential care for men. As 
he reads more and becomes familiar with the divine plan for the salva- 
tion of these same men, he is able to see how intimately connected is 
the promise with the fulfillment in the person and deeds of Jesus. The 
Gospels, written under the same divine inspiration and giving the same 
guaranty of truth, enable the reader, not only to see the accomplish- 
ment of the Old Testament prophecies and promises, but also to take 
as his own the divine care which prompted such glorious pledges. 

With this the reader will not have gained any further knowledge of 
God. He will have started out with the certainty of the divine provi- 
dence; he ends with no greater or more extensive truth. Yet he will 
have gained an inestimable prize: the personal, practical assurance of 


God’s unfailing and unending care for the world of men, and especially 


for him. He will still have need of the stimulant of further theological 
argument and more persuasive exhortation to Christian life and action; 
but he will now have what he did not have before: the solid practical 
foundation of what comes very close to being an experimental certain- 
ty of God’s care for him. It is a unique foundation; it strengthens not 
only the structure built upon it, but also the material out of which it is 
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formed. By means of this intimate communion with God further read- 
ing of the sacred books becomes easier, more personal. 

This truth will become clear if some part of the Bible is read, or re- 
read, in the light of what has just been said. Take, for example, the 
twenty-second psalm, which has the advantage of singing the praise 
of God because of His providential care for the Psalmist. 


The Lord is my shepherd; I want for nothing; 
He makes me to lie down in green pastures, 
He leads me to waters that I may rest, 

He restores my soul. 


He guides me along the right paths 
For His name’s sake; 
Although I walk in a darksome valley, 
I shall fear no evil. 


For Thou art with me, 
Thy crook and Thy staff, 
They comfort me. 


Thou preparest a table for me 
Before the eyes of my foes; 
Thou anointest my“head with oil, 
My cup brims over. 


Goodness and kindness will follow me 
All the days of my life, 
And I shall dwell in the house of the Lord 
Days without end. 


In this magnificent canticle there is no more of Catholic truth than 
is contained in the theological statements or conclusions: God is every- 
where by His presence, His essence, His power: God takes all things 
under His loving care. But how much more real and personal are the 
burning words of the inspired psalmist! The reader, who has already 
learned the primary lesson taught by the sacred books, now has no dif- 
ficulty placing himself among the sheep of God; he sees himself led by 
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God and his Good Shepherd to all that is good, and away from every- 
thing that may harm him; he sees himself fed with a food that will 
satisfy all his needs, and even more; he sees himself far better off than 
he ever could have been by himself. For him the omnipotent divine 
help is real and personal, a living and warm thing. He has already been 
convinced, perhaps for a long time, that the life of grace is the be- 
ginning of the life of glory; because of the vivid and inspired words 
of the sacred psalmist he feels the pulse of this inchoate life within him. 

This result can be reached if the reader of the biblical books will bear 
in mind this principle of Catholic hermeneutics: the sacred books must 
always be approached with the respect and reverence due to a divine 
thing. The certainty of the extraordinary influence upon the sacred 
author, whether he is the one who wrote the dull and dreary geneal- 
ogies of the Old Testament books of Paralipomenon or the mystical, 
ecstatic St. John of the New, will predispose the reader to extract what- 
ever can be drawn out of the sacred books. He will be prepared not 
only for the facts of revelation or for the divinely inspired reflection of 
the sacred authors; these too often appeal only to his mind and never 
get beyond the assent accorded them by the intellect. He will be pre- 
pared further for the direct speech of God; this will appeal not only to 
his mind, but to his heart also; it will move him to lay himself open to 
God’s action upon him and as a result to give himself in love to God. 

This does not imply that the reader of the inspired books must 
hypnotize himself into believing that the books of the Bible are bene- 
ficial to him. It is a fact of elementary psychology that mere suspicion 
of the truth of a statement will dispose to its acceptance; certainty 
about its truth will bring about wholehearted acceptance and action in 
accordance with it. With regard to the sacred books there is on the 
part of Catholic readers the deep-seated conviction that these books are 
divine in origin. It is impossible, therefore, that they should not exert 
an influence proportionate with their extraordinary stature. 

For all who are engaged in the serious task of attempting to reach 
some state of perfection in the spiritual life, it is necessary to have such 
an outlook upon the Sacred Scriptures. More especially is it necessary 
for beginners. They will at some time inevitably encounter what will 
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appear to them an insuperable obstacle to their spiritual progress. Their 
guides in the spiritual life, whoever they may be, assure them that they 
will find a much needed help in the inspired books of the Bible; but 
they themselves have the direct experience of deriving little or no aid 
from this source. As a result, either they will abandon this so important 
external aid to spiritual perfection—in some cases it may happen that 


all attempts at arriving at spiritual perfection will be given up because 
of this failure to find in the Sacred Scriptures what is supposed to be 
there—or they will allow themselves so to be persuaded of the price- 
less worth of the biblical literature, that they will seek spiritual mean- 
ing in every phrase, even in every word. Finally these uninstructed 
beginners will be reading not out of the sacred writings, but into 
them; they will find whatever they choose to find. And their last state 
is worse than their first, since, in this matter at least, their spiritual life 
has no firmer foundation than their own usually incorrect ideas of what 
the spiritual life should be. 

It may be that they have been led to this disastrous consequence by 
the great spiritual writers themselves. When a St. Augustine reads the 
words, “In the beginning God created heaven and earth,” he does not 
see the simple, patent truth that in the beginning, when there was noth- 
ing except God, this God made all things visible to the eyes of men 
(in this case Moses and the Israelites for whom he wrote); he sees in 
these words rather the superlative truth that it was in the Word, or 
through the Word, the eternal Son of God, the Second Person of the 
Blessed Trinity, that the universe was created, and not only the visible 
universe, but likewise the universe of the hidden heavens with the 
choirs of angels. Of the material truth of what St. Augustine writes 
there is no doubt whatever; God, in the trinity of persons, Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, did create the universe, invisible as well as visible. 
St. Augustine was so convinced of this truth that he immediately, spon- 
taneously, naturally thought of it when he read of the creative act of 
God in the first lines of the sacred pages. For him the Bible read in 
this way was of inestimable help, for it led him on to discover for him- 
self more and more of the Christian truths. But it is very much to be 
doubted that the first reading of any passage of the Scriptures was done 
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in this way; only after much thought on the words and their usual, 
ordinary meaning could he have come to the profound conclusions 
with which his commentaries and other writings are filled. 

In like manner he and the other great masters of the spiritual life 
propose a spiritual meaning for the most ordinary, the most insignifi- 
cant details of a description in the inspired books. That our divine Lord 
should, for example, go up into a mountain is seen as pointing to His 
divine personality, or to His unquenchable desire to be united, in body 
as well as in soul and divinity, to almighty God. That He should go 
into a boat, or sit down at Jacob’s well near to a city of Samaria, or 
multiply bread at a place where there was much grass: for these and 
innumerable other instances of such details in His public life a spiritual 
and mystical meaning is sought. 

In the masters of the spiritual life this practice can be commended; 
they have the support of their own sanctity and their profound knowl- 
edge. Most often the meaning of spiritual bearing which they ascribe 
to the text of the Bible is based upon the literal sense of the words. Un- 
fortunately, the impression is sometimes left by them that this is the one 
way in which to read the sacred pages; every passage has a hidden mean- 
ing, above and beyond the ordinary meaning conveyed by the words. 
It is this hidden meaning, of necessity spiritual in tone, that must be 
attained. Since the obvious sense of many details has no such spiritual 
meaning, something of this sort must be found for them. Mystical 
meanings are given to numbers wherever they occur, especially to the 
numbers three, seven, ten; since the simple fact that Job had seven sons 
and three daughters has of itself no great bearing on one’s spiritual life, 
something that has such a bearing is sought and found. It seems incon- 
ceivable that a “sacred” author should do so simple and natural a thing 
as give expression to the Hebrew idea of the relative values of sons and 
daughters. Similarly, since God is the author of everything in the in- 
spired books, and since nothing reprehensible can be attributed to Him, 
scenes and events that are of themselves reprehensibly immoral are 
twisted and distorted until something exemplary and spiritual is brought 
out; for example, the deceitful conduct of Rebecca and Jacob, or the 


imprudent vow of the judge Jephte, 
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It is easy to see how disastrous such an approach to the sacred Bible 
could be, especially for the tyro in the spiritual life; the Bible becomes, 
not the invaluable aid described by the teaching leaders of the Church, 
but a false guide. Since the reader of the sacred books is convinced, on 
the authority of his guides in the spiritual life, that he must find a spir- 
itual meaning for every word, phrase, scene, event, he will look for it; 
since he has been trained by his reading to find an adventitious meaning 
for everything that he reads in the inspired Bible, he will always find 
one. Moreover, since all his guides and directors tell him that the Sacred 
Scriptures are a divine aid to his spiritual progress, he will look upon 
them, precisely as he has come to understand them, in the light of in- 
fallible guide. Should he happen to arrive, almost despite himself, at the 
meaning that the sacred author was inspired by God to write, he will 
be on the right path, over which he may safely and confidently walk; 
when, however, he is wrong, he will go along just as confidently. But 
it will not be a safe path which he travels. It could be of such as he 
that our divine Lord spoke in His parable of the house built on shifting 
sand; he will be unable to withstand the buffets of the winds and rains 
of objections and doubts. 

This is not a picture of the horrible nightmare of a timorous director; 
it is a picture of fact. Learned men, whose learning was not tempered 
by saintly submission to the authority of the Church, have made use of 
the Bible in this way to dive into the depths of heresy and to drag oth- 
ers after them. Eager and zealous men and women have read into the 
Bible so as to arrive at what could be called a Catholic Jansenism. 
Many of the over-enthusiastic movements of present day “young” 
Catholics can be traced to the external meanings attached to simple 
details of a biblical narrative, which are innocent of any claim to spir- 
itual connotation. That Jesus was born in a stable; that He was a 
carpenter; that He had no place whereon to lay His head; all of these, 
divorced from their inspired meaning and from their historical context, 


have given rise to an unhealthy and dangerous exaggeration of the pov- 
erty of Christ. 

The present Holy Father, in his encyclical letter on biblical studies, 
warns against reading the Bible in this way. After explaining the pri- 
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mary importance of the literal sense, and the equal importance of that 
other sense which is proper to the Bible, namely, the additional mean- 
ing that can and must be given to some few events described by the 
inspired authors, he goes on to say; “Let them [Catholic exegetes] 
scrupulously refrain from proposing as the genuine meaning of the 
Sacred Scriptures other figurative senses. It may, indeed, be useful, 
especially in preaching, to present the matters of faith and morals by a 
broader use of the sacred text in the figurative sense, provided this be 
done with moderation and restraint; it should, however, never be for- 
gotten that this use of the Sacred Scriptures is, as it were, extrinsic to it 
and accidental, and that, especially in these days, not free from dan- 
ger.” Although this is a directive for biblical scholars, it may well be 
taken as one of the fundamental rules for the reading of the sacred 
books. Being a negative precept, it is applicable and to be applied at 
all times, for every word and every passage of the sacred text. 

The reader must beware of attributing to the text any of the so-called 
spiritual or mystical meanings not intended by the author. That is, he 
must not do so, as if such a meaning were the “genuine” meaning, the 
one which the inspired author intended and was moved by God to put 
into words. This extrinsic or accidental meaning may contain a great 
deal of truth; the truth may even be of inestimable aid in furthering the 
spiritual life of the reader. But it must be borne in mind that this truth 
and this aid do not come from the biblical books precisely as they are 
writings containing the inspired word of God. Consequently no more 
value must be attributed to this truth than is due it; it does not have 
the value of a divine pronouncement, nor is the aid that comes from it 
to be considered divinely sanctioned. In the case, for example, of the 
poverty of Christ, the “spiritual” meanings attached to there being no 
room in the inn for the holy family, or to the birth of the Child in a 
stable, do not give biblical weight to all of the many notions on Chris- 
tian poverty in vogue today. Much less does it make mandatory the 
prescribed practice, supposedly inherent in these interpretations of the 
scenes of our divine Lord’s life, of giving up all material possessions. In 
some instances the beliefs have been found to be true and action in con- 
formity with them has been useful. But they cannot be given the weight 
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of a biblical pronouncement; they can be made no more obligatory than 
the authority of the one proposing them, for they are his, not God’s, in- 
spired ideas. The most that can be said of them in relation to the Bible 
is that the Bible was used as a sort of spiritual springboard. 

As in the case of the preacher, this method of reading the Scriptures 
may sometimes be used, “provided this be done with moderation and 
restraint.” There must always be some similarity between the genuine 
sense of the inspired words and the extrinsic meaning accommodated to 
them. Otherwise the reader, who is so eager for the immense riches of 
the spiritual life, will have no more powerful aid in his search than his 
own fertile imagination. As the preacher who makes indiscriminate use 
of the holy text in this wise does not preach the word of God, but him- 
self, so the reader of the sacred pages who makes the same use of an 
accommodated spiritual sense does not read the inspired words of God, 
but his own puny thoughts disguised in the clothing of the divine 
thought. 

In the words of our Holy Father, “This use of the Sacred Scriptures 
is... not free from danger, since the faithful, in particular those who 
are well-informed in the sciences sacred and profane, wish to know 
what God has told us in the Sacred Letters rather than what an ingen- 
ious orator or writer may suggest by a clever use of the words of Scrip- 
ture. Nor does ‘the word of God, living and effectual and more piercing 
than any two-edged sword and reaching unto the division of the soul 
and the spirit, of the joints also and the marrow, and a discerner of the 
thoughts and intents of the heart’ (Heb. 4:12), need artificial devices 
and human adaptations to move and inspire souls; for the Sacred Pages, 
written under the inspiration of the Spirit of God, are of themselves 
rich in original meaning; endowed with a divine power. They have their 
own value; adorned with heavenly beauty, they radiate of themselves 
light and splendor, provided they are so fully and accurately explained 
by the interpreter, that all the treasures of wisdom and prudence, there- 
in contained, are brought to light.” 

Every attempt must be made to learn what is the meaning which the 
sacred author intended to convey; in other words, the literal sense of 
the words used by him. A little thought will show how wise are the 
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words of the Holy Father in this regard. We read the sacred text be- 
cause we think to find in them the word of life. Since the vivifying 
word is that which the inspired author deliberately willed to express, 
it is his meaning that must be diligently searched for, not some mean- 
ing that seems more appropriate. Under the divine biblical inspiration 
Matthew and John portrayed the Christ whom they knew, whom they 
had seen and heard for two and a half years or more; Mark and Luke 
described what they had heard from Peter and Paul, one a witness to 
Jesus in the flesh, the other a witness to Him by revelation. The Christ 
of history, the Second Person of the Trinity as He appeared in the par- 
ticular human nature which He had assumed, this is what they portray. 
Reading from their written words the thoughts which they intended 
to convey, we of the present day are given a view of the real Christ 
through their eyes. He becomes thereby a living, breathing person; His 
words take on themselves the tones and emphasis of a living teacher. 
How different He is from the unmanly Christ of some spiritual writers, 
who make of Him a stick of a third-rate actor stalking majestically 
across the stage, even under the unbearable weight of the cross! Equal- 
ly distant is He from the stern unbending tyrant of some moderns, 
a Christ who has apparently forgotten that He has created us only to 
the image and likeness of God, weak flesh and blood. 

In almost every passage of the Scriptures it will be found that the 
genuine or literal meaning is more inspiring and is of more use in the 
spiritual life than any of the sought-after spiritual meanings. This 
meaning is difficult to find, for the books of the Bible were written by 
men of times, customs, and habits of thought different from ours. Also 
this meaning does not give the quick and immediate satisfaction or 
sweetness that can come from the others. But the satisfaction which it 
gives is more lasting for it is divinely true. It will fulfill the promise of 
God, delivered by the authoritative voice of our present Holy Father: 
“There those who are wearied and oppressed by adversities and af- 
flictions will find true consolation and divine strength to suffer and 
bear with patience; there—that is in the Holy Gospels—Christ, the 
highest and greatest example of justice, charity, and mercy, is present 
to all; and to the lacerated and trembling human race are laid open the 
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fountains of that divine grace without which both peoples and their 
rulers can never arrive at, nor establish, peace in the state and unity of 
heart; there in fine will all learn Christ, “Who is the head of all prin- 
cipality and power,’ and ‘Who of God is made unto us wisdom and 
justice and sanctification and redemption.’ ” 


Puitre Emmans, O.P. 
Holy Rosary Priory 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 





The Mystery of Worldliness 
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T IS no more a slight to essential Christian gayety to say that this 

habitation of ours is truly a vale of tears than was the remark of Jesus 

to His apostles a slight to the essential goodness of mankind when He 

said that He was sending them out like lambs among wolves. Where 

there is war there is misery; the greater the antipathy, the more poig- 
nant the grief. 

We may take it as evident that Jesus passed down to us a fundamental 
antipathy between those who were on His side and those who chose to 
be on the side of the father of lies. But not until the very last days of 
His stay on earth does He hint that He is allowing a tyrant to set up 
his rule on the sod He Himself created, among the souls He Himself so 
loved. Jesus calls this tyrant a prince. Much to our shame and dismay, 
He permits this world to be called his princedom.' The prince of dark- 
ness has come, He reveals, and is already judged along with that cor- 
don of criminals which he has been permitted to gather about him. 

This mysterious permission on the part of our Lord is to have tre- 
mendous consequences. It requires Him to alter considerably His 
manner of speaking about a place which heretofore He has referred to 
in most endearing terms. ‘That place is the world. What divine fond- 
ness for the world our Lord betrays in so many of His speeches! “The 
bread that I will give is My flesh for the life of the world.”? “I am the 
light of the world.”* “I came not to judge the world, but to save the 
world.”* This deep love for the world He strongly impressed upon the 
minds of His disciples and apostles. St. John writes of Him: “God so 
loved the world as to give His only begotten Son . . . that the world 
might be saved through Him.”* Even the Samaritans recognized Him as 
“truly the Savior of the world.’””® 

He is creator of the world, lover of the world, light of the world, 

* John 14:30. * John 8:12. § John 3:16. 

* John 6:52. “John 12:47. *John 4:42. 
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savior of the world, martyr for the world. What greater testimony 
could almighty God give to the fact of His tender love for the world? 
Yet suddenly He changes His tone about this object of His affection. 
A solemn judgment has been made upon the devil and his followers. 
They are eternally cast from the friendship of Jesus; but for a stip- 
ulated time and for a reason comprehended only by the Blessed Trinity, 
these enemies are permitted to use the world as the seat of their deadly 
operations. Jesus speaks His last words to the people He so loved: 
“Now is the judgment of the world; now will the prince of the world 
be cast out.”* Now Jesus speaks openly against that faction which He 
calls the world, once the name of His own people. “... the prince of 


the world is coming, and in Me he has nothing.”* Now He directly 
prophesies the world’s hatred for His disciples—once before He hinted 
at the world’s hatred for Him. “If the world hates you, know that it 
has hated Me before you. Therefore the world hateth you.”® Now 
Christ’s followers shall weep, and the world shall rejoice.'° Finally, 
the severest indictment and perpetual antipathy are summed up in the 


words of Jesus to the Father: “I pray for them; not for the world do | 
pray, but for those whom Thou hast given Me.” 

Jesus, during His last days on His beloved earth, has redefined a 
term which is now to have a very restricted and important meaning. 
The term “world” is now to refer to all persons, places, and things 
which have been consigned to the use and slavery of the prince of 
darkness. The world, for which Jesus refused to intercede to the 
Father, is the league of souls voluntarily enlisted in the army of the 
devil, and, by attribution, every created thing especially used by this 
evil force to seduce the elect. Thus Jesus calls the world the princedom 
of the devil, for here he reigns using the things of this world to debauch 
souls. 

The followers of Jesus, enlightened by the Holy Spirit, who reveals 
all things in their deepest sense and most divine meaning, caught up the 
term “world” as Jesus used it and, refining its expression a bit, canon- 
ized its twofold meaning. In their statement of the meaning of the 


"John 12:31. *John 15:19. 1 John 17:9. 
*John 14:30. John 16:20. 
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world and the worldly, two notes are predominant, the same two notes 
as Jesus sounded. The first is that God made the world and it is really 
His.!? Ultimately the world will be His exclusive kingdom.* The 
second is the paradoxical and almost discordant note (by far the dom- 
inant note among the preachers of the good tidings) which Christ 
sounded just before He took up the cross and died for the world He 
came to save. This motif is most strikingly sounded by St. John in the 
classic text of his First Epistle: “Do not love the world, or the things 
that are in the world. If anyone loves the world, the love of the Father 
is not in him; because all that is in the world is the lust of the flesh, and 
the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life; which is not from the Father, 
but from the world. And the world with its lust is passing away, but 
he who does the will of God abides forever.’ 

The term “world,” therefore, is to have two usages: one to signify 
the proper meaning, the beloved creation of God, the habitation of 
creatures made in His image and likeness, the land whose Savior and 
real King is Jesus Christ; the other is a temporary figure of speech 
which Jesus Himself originated, and which, because of the preaching 
of the Gospel, has become for Christians the most significant sense of 
the term. A part of the world, the temporarily malignant part, is used 
to designate the whole, a figure of speech known as synecdoche. The 
world which St. John, following the inspiration of Jesus, says is com- 
posed only of lust of the eyes and the flesh and pride of life is the 
devil’s temporary title, the prince’s kingdom—no more. It is that part 
of the world which is given over to vice and has nothing of the Father 
about it. But because that part of the world is so venomous, so seduc- 
tive and corruptive of the whole, Jesus and His followers name the 
whole by its worst part so that calamity may be the better avoided. In 
a real sense, therefore, Jesus gave the world over to the prince of degra- 
dation. Let His followers have nothing of it! 

St. Paul, with customary rhetorical fire, finds this figure of speech 
most useful in preaching. “Be not conformed to this world,” he warns. 
“God made foolish the wisdom of this world.”!® Thus he assigns to 
this world its proper philosophy. He gives the world its own spirit 


* Heb. 1:2. * Ape: 11:15; “I John 2:15 f. *1 Cor. 1:20. 
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when he states: “‘We have not received the spirit of this world.”’® And 
its own fashion and style: “The fashion of this world passeth away.” 
Of which the followers of Jesus are but offscourings: “We are made as 
the refuse of this world.”’* The world shall have its special sentence: 
“that we be not condemned with this world.’?® For this world is wick- 
ed: “Deliver us from this present wicked world.”*° 

And yet how strange it is that, in spite of this marked aversion for 
the world and its morbid pomps and seductions, it is Christ’s positive 
wish that His friends remain in the world. Even more, they have been 
deputed to go into this world teeming with foulness and corruption 
with the identical credentials that He Himself had when He came to 
be its Savior. In that last sublime public prayer to the Father, Jesus 
said: “I do not pray that Thou take them out of the world, but that 
Thou keep them from evil. ... They are not of the world, even as | 
am not of the world. Sanctify them in the truth. Thy word is truth. 
Even as Thou hast sent Me into the world, so I also have sent them into 
the world.”*? 

There is here in our Lord’s view of the world a profound and divine 
antinomy, a paradox that presses the human mind to admit its inability 
to search this mystery alone. How is it possible to view with affection 
that world which Jesus loved and died for in the same glance by which 
we must see that here there is nothing of the Father? How can we un- 
derstand that the world from which St. Paul prays we may be delivered 
is the very world into which Jesus sends us as His ambassadors? How 
can we comprehend the fact that the world for which Jesus gave His 
flesh is the world that is composed of nought but lust of the eyes, the 
flesh, and the pride of life? This requires a divine perception which 
our feeble minds alone cannot grasp. Yet we must grasp this paradox 
or perish; for unless we love the world and hate worldliness, we shall 
not enter the kingdom of heaven. 

The mystery deepens even more when we consider how little man is 
inclined to unravel this paradox. St. Thomas makes a tremendous 
disappointing observation about the way man acts in the face of this 


"9 Coe, 2:12. 1 Cor. 4:13. ” Gal. 1:4. 
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dilemma. First he tells what he understands by St. John’s statement of 
condemnation. “All worldly goods may be reduced to three—honors, 
riches, and pleasures according to I John 2:16: ‘All that is in the world 
is the concupiscence of the flesh,’ which refers to pleasures of the flesh, 
‘and the concupiscence of the eyes,’ which refers to riches, and ‘the 
pride of life,’ which refers to ambition for renown and honor.”” But, 
St. Thomas goes on to say, these three goods are said to be “in the 
world” because they are causes of sin. “The whole world,” he quotes 
from St. John 2:19, “is seated in wickedness.”’** 

This is our old paradox all over again. The world is good. But the 
world seated in wickedness is evil. To be in the world is to follow the 
wickedness of the world, to sin. And the three causes of sin are summed 
up by St. John. Concupiscence of the eyes, St. Thomas explains, is the 
avaricious curiosity which grasps for external goods and honors; con- 
cupiscence of the flesh is the lust after sensual delights; and the pride of 
life is the inordinate working of the irascible appetite in its bent to dom- 
inate all in self-assertion. This is the worldliness which brings death in 
its wake, which obstructs the life of virtue. Worldliness, the life of 
pleasure, is the subhuman life that characterizes fallen man in this world. 
This is the worldliness that has its own wisdom, its fashion, its. spirit, 
its final condemnation. So does St. Thomas define the terms, elaborat- 
ing a bit on the paradox as originally stated. But here is the sad obser- 
vation. When our Lord sat down on the hillside to teach the way of 
happiness, He directed the first three beatitudes at the threefold con- 
cupiscence mentioned by St. John. He openly contradicted the pre- 
vailing notion of some that happiness consisted in a life of pleasure.** 
In other words, we find that men are disposed to consider those very 
things which our Lord expressly condemned to be the source of happi- 
ness, whereas this life of pleasure is the primary obstacle to true beati- 
tude. But this is not the worst. St. Thomas goes on to observe that 
most men prefer the life of pleasure to spiritual delight. Though it does 
not lighten our sorrow to know why this is so, St. Thomas explains the 
cause for this perversion. First, sensible goods are the easiest and wid- 


“Summa theol., la Mae, q. 108, a. 3 ad 4. 
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est and best known of all the goods that come man’s way. We are 
fashioned by nature in such wise that all things which are made known 
to us must pass down the boulevard of the senses. The upshot is that 
the pleasure of the senses is first and best known to all, and some men 
never rise above the fact. The second reason is that man is ever in need 
of respite and diversion from the sadness and suffering which are his 
lot. Sensible pleasure is a necessary and often the universal remedy for 
man’s sadness; and as sometimes happens in the use of medicinal drugs, 
the patient becomes an addict. Finally, men’s vices themselves tend to 
turn them away from seeking the delight of the spirit, simply because 
evil habit deprives man of the spiritual delight which belongs to souls 
in the peace and charity of God. There is no rest for the wicked. It is 
St. Thomas’ opinion that most men do not seek consistently enough 
the path of virtue to possess a share in that delight which falls only to 
the virtuous, and consequently they turn to sensible pleasure.” 

Our Lord posed the problem of the world and worldliness as a deep 
mystery. Man on his part is not disposed or inclined to search deeply 
into the paradox. Finally, we must add to the dilemma the manifest 
fact that the world on its part becomes no less the seat of wickedness 
with the passage of time. On the side of worldliness about us there is 
no lack of incentive to indulge in the life of the senses which Jesus 
commands us to hate. 

As bait for the lust of the eyes, which St. Thomas sets down as the 
curious imagination and intellect eager to grasp after all the eye brings 
to it, or the inordinate lust for possession of external goods and honor, 
we have unparalleled source material about us today. To mention but 
a few such sources, we have the almost unlimited stock of artificial 
goods which high pressure advertisement thrusts before us. New curi- 
osities are multiplied by the million, and the highest paid men in Amer- 
ican business spend their days contriving ways to bring those items 
before men’s eyes. Meditate on the power of this flood of new things 
over the unguarded soul. The passion to see and possess can be tre- 
mendously fomented by a Saturday pay check and a walk through the 
highly lighted, attractively advertised business section of town. Add to 


* Ibid., q. 31, a. 5 ad 1. 
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this, the magazine, the radio, and the television with their ingenious 
modes of attracting attention. The city dweller’s day is filled with 
ready-made opportunity for indulging his passion to see something 
new and possess it. Or, if it is that other kind of concupiscence of the 
eyes which finds rest in avaricious getting and holding, here, too, we 
have ample sources of meditation. Acquiring a kind of fame or honor 
has become a fetish which in our day is called “keeping up with the 
Joneses.” As for overindulged curiosity, we must not leave out the mad 
drive among the intelligentsia for unlimited progress of science. There 
is no field of human science that a man does not feel equipped to in- 
quire into, and it is this overweening inquisitiveness and curiosity that 
have driven science blindly into a morass of skepticism and atheism. Man 
has sought things too high for him. 

Nothing is so manifest as the increase in our day of the easy avenues 
by which the pleasures of the flesh may be indulged. What news- 
papers, magazines, movies, and television have done to put sensual in- 
dulgence on the open market need not even be mentioned. It is one 
of those self-evident facts which all see whether they care to look or 
not. And along with the increased opportunities for such indulgence, 
we see a growing blindness to the shameful nature of the malady. 
There is less and less resistance to lustful display, and what once scan- 
dalized is now taken much for granted. Sensuality is fast becoming a 
fashion. 

Nor has the dominative spirit of man, which St. Thoraas ascribed to 
the irascible appetite, the pride of life of St. John, been neglected in 
our present milieu. The notion of authority as the property of any 
good government, whether in the nation, the home, or the school, seems 
to be outmoded by the new definitions of liberty. Man’s passion to dom- 
inate is greatly augmented by the “emancipation” of his mind and spirit 
from authoritative commands of his superiors. He is becoming more 
and more independent, and, as the idea is spreading like wild fire even 
among the young, we observe disturbing signs of the anarchy which 
necessarily follows in its wake. This weakening of authority is mani- 
festly in evidence in public life, in the home, and in the schools. Our 
passion for independence, our spirit ever desirous of dominating and 
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domineering, is openly encouraged by the prevailing philosophy of 
our day. 

If, therefore, we have received the mysterious command to go into 
the world and yet to be no part of it, a command which we do not 
understand, and if we have a strong natural propensity to have a good- 
ly share in that forbidden world, and if that forbidden world is strain- 
ing every fiber to have a goodly share in us, how is it that we can hope 
to run victoriously? The prospects do not seem promising. 

But, it will be argued and rightly so, the whole story has not been 
told. The picture as painted is unfinished. For the battleground where 
war is waged between the world and the worldly is not the busy street, 
the display room, or the carnival. It is in the human soul. And the 
forces for evil have on that battleground tremendous forces for good 
to reckon with. For there the human intellect is in supreme command 
and it is a brilliant general. And there, too, is the human will, which 
no malignant power can take by storm. There in the soul is that bright 
array of virtues, human and divine, acquired and infused, which one 
by one can be deployed against the most devastating maneuvers of the 
enemy. Against avaricious grabbing for external goods, we can muster 
the virtues of magnificence, liberality, humility, self-abnegation, and 
justice. Against the unwholesome desire to see new curiosities and the 
tendency to possess every new bodily comfort, we can pit the full 
strength of studiousness, abstinence, and penance. Religion and wor- 
ship are able antagonists to the independent irascible and proud spirit, 
and piety can restore order in the anarchy caused by the new freedom 
of the proud in the nation and the family. Against the forces of the 
lustful we can hurl our prize troops: modesty, continence, chastity, and 
abstinence. But above all, we have the great theological virtues of faith, 
hope, and charity, uniting us to God directly and endowing us with 
light and power against which no foe can stand. Human reason and 
will, endowed with these divine communications and powers, certainly 
should command the field at every stage of the battle. With the aid of 
the divinely sent forces of the infused virtues and diligent practice on 
the part of man himself, is there any question who should be the victor? 

Yet man, endowed with all his virtues human and divine, led by those 
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brilliant and indomitable generals, intellect and will, is too weak to do 
battle with the enemy. For the mystery of iniquity remains a mystery 
which the intellect cannot penetrate; the victory over worldliness is a 
supernatural victory over principalities and powers, and the human will 
is not equal to the battle. As long as the human forces, no matter how 
greatly augmented by divine reserves, remain under the aegis of human 
reason and command, victory cannot be theirs. In the words of St. 
Thomas: 

But in matters directed to the supernatural end, to which man’s reason 
moves him, according as it is in a manner and imperfectly informed by the 
theological virtues, the motion of reason does not suffice, unless it receives 
in addition the prompting or motion of the Holy Ghost, according to Rom. 
8:14, “Whosoever are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God 
...and if sons, heirs also”; and Ps. 142:10, “Thy good Spirit shall lead me 
into the right land,” because, to wit, none can receive the inheritance of 
that land of the blessed, unless he is moved and led thither by the Holy 
Ghost.?¢ 


Every virtue which depends on the human reason for its use and 
direction and guidance is thereby circumscribed by the limitations of 
the human capacity to understand and to act. Even the sublime infused 
virtues and theological virtues, since they are subjective habits of the 
soul, cannot break through this human frailty so long as the human 
reason is their leader. And this is the reason that, however noble the 
attempt to practice virtue, the operation is always centrifugal, its 
sweep is narrow, the imperfections of human nature are manifest. The 
mystery of worldliness, in many instances, has been oversimplified, the 
point completely missed. Anxious souls, in an attempt to root out what 
is evil, have struck at the good as well. Penance and practices of mor- 
tification have exceeded due bounds. Souls, in a noble desire to seek 
good things, have been rash in their condemnation of the good things 
around them. Holy self-denial often gives way to unholy severity. 
Many, on the other hand, begin strongly only to become disillusioned 
and timid. In short, we are on the one hand on fire to do good, urged 
on by the tremendous powers that are ours, only to be stunned by the 
folly and ignorance, the hardness of heart, the sluggishness and timidity, 
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the unresourcefulness and pride to which we are an easy mark. This is 
the terrible realization of impotency in the face of the mystery of 
worldliness that so shakes the spirit of St. Paul and forces him to cry 
out: 


I do not understand what I do, for it is not what I wish that I do, but 
what I hate, that I do... . For I know that in me, that is, in my flesh, no 
good dwells, because to ‘wlll is within my power, but I do not find the 
strength to accomplish what is good. For I do not do the good that I wish, 
but the evil that I do not wish, that I perform. ... For I am delighted with 
the law of God according to the inner man, but I see another law in my 
members warring against the law of my mind and making me prisoner to 
the law of sin that is in my members. Unhappy man that I am! Who will 
deliver me from the body of this death? The grace of God through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.?7 


We must know that the spirit, the fire of the Christian life, does not 
have its source in any human virtue however exalted it may be. Let 
all possible talents be gathered together in one personality, inspire that 
personality with the highest type of poetic and even metaphysical in- 
tuition and inspiration known to man; and not one spark of Christian 
fire, the fire proper to the interior life of a Christlike soul, can be gen- 
erated and fanned into flame. Worldly kingdoms may be established 


with such genius, scientific discovery may be tremendously augmented 


by such a talented soul, mobs may be swayed by the rhetoric of one 
so inspired, even religious cults so called may find rise in the inspiration, 
yet this spirit is impotent compared with the spirit which must keep 
the Christian soul alive. Perhaps sometimes Christians themselves for- 
get what St. Paul vehemently pointed out to the Corinthians and the 
Romans and the Hebrews. The wisdom and the power of this world 
are foolishness and futile in the sight of God. If anyone looks for and 
judges the Christian driving force and power of interior life by the 
standards of the world, he will be miserably disappointed. For our zest 
for life, our power to wage spiritual warfare against the forces of the 
devil himself, are not the raw and foolish enthusiasm of human oper- 
ation, however exalted and however virtuous. The presence of human 
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virtue in the Christian soul can never be more than the disposition re- 
quired for the full flowering of the spiritual life. 

Nor does the presence of divinely infused supernatural virtues of the 
moral and intellectual order essentially constitute the interior spark of 
our life. True, these powers—for virtues are powers for doing good— 
are supernatural and elevate our lives above that inspiration and genius 
of the world which St. Paul tags as foolishness, but even these do not 
give us the elan or the power to combat worldliness and seize heaven. 
The simple reason is that they are not equal to the task either in pene- 
tration of their object or in mode of operation. 

But our fire and power do not consist even in those three divine vir- 
tues which we call theological. Here are three powers that immedi- 
ately put us in contact with God Himself and our heavenly goal. The 
operation of these virtues of the soul, infused in us by God at baptism, 
is the operation that essentially makes up our interior life, so far as the 
soul of man is joined to God directly and immediately. But still the 
operations of the soul are human in their manner, being directed by 
human ‘reason in a matter that is not at all connatural—one might say 
congenial—to it. This is the reason, St. Thomas remarks, why in the 
very presence of the Beloved, a presence brought about through the 
instrumentality of the theological virtues, the soul is foolish and dull, 
sluggish and hard of heart, proud and timid and rash—slow to believe, 
slow to hope, and slow to love as it ought. In the words of the Angelic 
Doctor: 


Whether we consider human reason as perfected in its natural perfection, 
or as perfected by the theological virtues, it does not know all things, nor 
all possible things. Consequently it is unable to avoid folly. God, however, 
to whose knowledge and power all things are subject, by His motion safe- 
guards us from all folly, ignorance, dullness of mind, and hardness of heart. 
Consequently the gifts of the Holy Ghost, which make us amenable to His 
promptings, are said to be given as remedies to these defects.?$ 


In this tranquil statement about the necessary role of the special mo- 
tion of the Holy Spirit to deliver us from the death of the worldly, St. 
Thomas cooly concludes what St. Paul had stated with such great 
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apostolic anguish. The consuming fire, the tremendous power and 
instinct which Jesus and the apostles spoke of, the discerning spirit 
which can penetrate the mystery before us, is none other than the gift 
of God, who is the Holy Spirit Himself. 

The fire that enlightens and inflames the soul of the followers of 
Jesus is nought but the very Holy Ghost Himself, the Third Person of 
the Holy Trinity. So profoundly important is this constant teaching 
of Holy Mother Church, that it is often placed side by side with two 
other truths of equal impact. Just as God the Father is said to have 
created, and the Son is said to have redeemed, so the Holy Ghost is 
said to sanctify. Thus the coming of the Holy Ghost into the hearts 
of the members of the Church at Pentecost—His visible mission as a 
sign of His invisible one—is reckoned by spiritual writers to be of 
moment equal to the act of creation and the act of the Incarnation. 

We ought to ponder the words of Jesus and reflect on the words of 
St. Luke in the Acts and of St. Paul in his epistles if we think this an 
overstatement. For the role which Jesus ascribes to the Holy Spirit is 
one of absolute necessity and one of tremendous power. He revealed 
to the apostles during His last days before the Passion that the reason 
why He is leaving is to send them the Holy Spirit who will remain 
and abide in them. This mission is to be the continuation of His own 
in such a way that without the Spirit the followers of Jesus will com- 
pletely fail. It is the Spirit who is to instruct them in all things which 
Jesus told them, and it is the Spirit who will protect and guide and 
inspire them in everything they are to accomplish in the heavenly king- 
dom. The essential difference between the followers of Christ and all 
other men in the world was that they would be enlivened by the Third 
Person of the Holy Trinity who was daily to reveal Jesus Christ to 
them until they reigned with Him in heaven. The Holy Ghost is to be 
the heart and mind of the man of Christ. “Many things yet I have to 
say to you, but you cannot bear them now. But when He, the Spirit 
of truth, has come, He will teach you all the truth. For He will not 


speak on His own authority, but whatever He will hear He will speak, 


and the things that are to come He will declare to you. He will glorify 
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Me, because He will receive of what is Mine and declare it to you.”** 
“And when He has come He will convict the world of sin, and of 
justice, and of judgment; . . . the prince of this world has already been 
judged.”*° 
For the first time the essential and intimate role which the Holy 
Ghost was to play in the future building up and sanctification of the 
followers of Jesus had been clearly revealed. In spite of the few brief 
Gospel references to the coming of the Holy Ghost, we see the essence 
of His mission. He is the life, the mind, the power, and the glory both 
of the Church as the body of Christ and of the soul as it is a sharer in 
that holiness and glory. The mind of Jesus is to be fully unfolded by 
the Spirit, so that to the Church all truth about Christ will be revealed, 
and to the individual soul a piercing and penetrating knowledge of the 
mind of Jesus will be made manifest. The love of Jesus is to be fanned 
into consuming fire by the Spirit so that the Church will be indomit- 
able and pure and will be filled with unquenchable zeal; and in the in- 
dividual soul, He is to be the flame of life itself removing all folly and 
timidity and sluggishness and rashness. “The Holy Ghost gives wis- 
dom against folly, understanding against dullness, counsel against rash- 
ness, fortitude against fears.””** | 
Nor is the effect of the coming of the Holy Ghost less manifest in 
the writings of the Acts and the Epistles. Most striking is the almost 
ecstatic tone of St. Peter when he describes those first days of the early 
Church under the influence of the Spirit. Nor does St. Paul subdue the 
sublime tone of the Spirit which moves him. The most striking thing 
about the Epistles is the fiery zeal and power which are at the heart 
of the words. Truly “the word of God is living and efficient and keen- 
er than any two--edged sword, and extending even to the division of 
soul and spirit, of joints also and of marrow, and a discerner of the 
thoughts and intentions of the heart.”*? In spite of the number of times 
these followers of Christ were cast down by the world, there never 
shows forth from their words and actions anything but a piercing 
knowledge of Christ and a perfect evaluation of the world, an indom- 
itable spirit and a power which is brilliant in clarity and almost ecstatic 
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in zeal. Christ is revealed in the early members of the Church in such 
wisdom and power and glory that the life of the Spirit shines forth on 
every page of the inspired account. 

If we miss this one all-important truth about the mission of the Holy 
Ghost and His role in the life of the follower of Jesus, we miss a truth 
as important as the other mission which this one was sent by the Father 
and the Son to complete—the mission of Jesus to save the world. We 
cannot know the mind of Christ without the Spirit dwelling in our 
midst teaching us. St. Paul insists: “But we have the mind of 
Christ.”** We live by the Spirit in so all-inclusive a way that we can- 
not say Lord Jesus but by the Holy Ghost.** Nor can we call upon 
the Father otherwise: “God has sent the Spirit of His Son into our 
hearts crying: ‘Abba, Father.’ By the Spirit we have the mind and 
love of Jesus; by the Spirit we have the power and firm hope of an 
equal claim to His glory. 

The Third Person of the Blessed Trinity has moved in the past, does 
at this moment, and ever will move the followers of Jesus as sweetly as 
He moves them surely to a perfect detestation of worldliness and a per- 
fect love of the world. The Holy Ghost was sent by the Father and 
the Son to accomplish a work, and He will not be frustrated in His 
divine purpose. Moreover, He orders all things from end to end sweet- 
ly. A sure and accurate knowledge and love of the world which is to 
be saved and glorified together with a lively hatred for the life of 
pleasure and all it stands for, in accordance with the mind and heart 
of Jesus, is the prime requisite of those souls whom it is His mission to 
save and to sanctify. 

How does He accomplish this marvelous work? Can we penetrate 
this mystery? Certainly as far as such knowledge is useful, even neces- 
sary for our happiness, we might expect to understand something of 
the ways of God in this matter. 

In the first place, we must not make the mistake of Nicodemus, who 
was unable to detect the presence of the Spirit. Jesus revealed the 
secret of detecting His Spirit by drawing an analogy. If we do not 
know where the wind comes from or where it goes, let us at least know 
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its presence by its effects: it blows the leaves of the tree. Thus we do 
not make the mistake of thinking that the Spirit was manifest in the 
early days of the Church, but is a hidden God today. Nothing could 
be farther from the truth, for He works marvels daily both objectively 
in the Church and subjectively in each soul in the state of grace. 

Dom Vonier has written beautifully about the tremendous power 
and range of the Pentecostal Spirit as He works daily in the Church 
and in the individual soul. Contrary to a prevailing attitude toward the 
Holy Spirit which neglects His dynamic role, Dom Vonier shows how 
the most sublime, yet the most common occurences in the Church are 
the immediate and proper work of the Spirit sent down to us on that 
first Pentecost. The one faith, the unity of hope and love, that unites 
us in one supernatural society are effected by the Holy Spirit. The 
sacraments with their mighty effects upon the soul and the society are 
wrought by the power of the Holy Spirit. The Church’s ever-renewing 
spirit of the Resurrection, her unstained purity and holiness, her in- 
domitable spirit of apostolicity and universality, her unerring instincts 
to bring her children safely home, all these and many more are the 
glorious dynamic works of the Holy Ghost.** 

But over and above these objective works, the Spirit of Pentecost 
works subjectively in each soul in the state of grace. Though in the 
innermost depths of the soul, He manifests Himself no less gloriously 
and powerfully. He brings to the soul infused virtues of all kinds to 
meet every exigency and need. He bestows upon the soul the three 
sublime virtues of faith, hope, and charity which unite it immediately 
to God, transforming the person into a true son and heir of heaven. 
But He does even more. He showers the soul with gifts by which the 
soul is able to use these infused and theological habits, not after the 
manner of man but after the manner of God Himself. This is the most 
impressive of all the subjective works of the Pentecostal Spirit, the 
placing of divinizing habits in the human soul which render it docile 
and amenable to the breathings of God Himself, in such a way that 
the powerful and glorious Spirit of Pentecost is able to move the soul 
without destroying in the least the freedom of the person. This is the 
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grace of God through Jesus Christ on which St. Paul depended to de- 
liver him from the body of death. This is the gift of the Holy Ghost 
which St. Thomas spoke of when he said that none can receive the in- 
heritance of the land of the blessed unless he is moved and led thither 
by the Holy Ghost. The grace of God, the gifts of the Holy Ghost, 
are the key by which we are to solve the mystery of worldliness in 
our life in the world. 

Of the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost placed in our souls for the 
single purpose of making us docile to God’s enlightenment and inspira- 
tion, three were infused for the purpose of giving a divine solution to 
the mystery of iniquity. So St. Thomas reasoned. Pondering on our 
Lord’s Sermon on the Mount, he examines the beatitudes to see what 
Jesus was trying to teach. And he concludes that Jesus directed His 
first three beatitudes against the perverse notion that a life of pleasure 
constitutes true happiness. He sought to liberate man from a preoccu- 
pation with sensual happiness because it was an obstacle to true beati- 
tude. Thus He teaches that it is the “poor in spirit,” the “meek,” and 
“those that mourn” who have come to know true happiness. But we 


have seen that man is not removed from the overpowering influence of 
worldliness by virtue alone. Man cannot be poor in spirit and meek and 
mourning out of love for Christ merely by the power of virtue. He 
needs the excellent way provided by the grace of Christ, the gifts. 
Hence St. Thomas concludes that three of the seven gifts correspond 
to these three beatitudes: 


And so our Lord, in the first place, indicated certain beatitudes as re- 
moving the obstacle of sensual happiness. For a life of pleasure consists of 
two things. First, in the affluence of external goods, whether riches or 
honors; from which man is withdrawn—by a virtue so that he uses them in 
moderation—and by a gift, in a more excellent way, so that he despises them 
altogether. Hence the first Beatitude is: “Blessed are the poor in spirit,” 
which may refer either to the contempt of riches, or to the contempt of 
honors, which results from humility. 

Secondly, the sensual life consists in following the bent of one’s passions, 
whether irascible or concupiscible. From following the irascible passions 
man is withdrawn—by a virtue, so that they are kept within the bounds ap- 
pointed by the ruling of reason—and by a gift, in a more excellent manner, 
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so that man, according to God’s will, is altogether undisturbed by them: 
hence the second Beatitude is: “Blessed are the meek.” 

From following the concupiscible passions, man is withdrawn—by a vir- 
tue, so that man uses these passions in moderation—and by a gift, so that, if 
necessary, he casts them aside altogether; even more, so that, if need be, he 
makes a deliberate choice of sorrow; hence the third Beatitude is: “Blessed 
are they that mourn.”37 


What are the three gifts corresponding to the beatitudes directed 
against worldliness? Corresponding to poverty of spirit, says St. Thom- 
as, is the gift of fear by which the will through the instigation of the 
Holy Ghost renounces and despises worldly goods. It belongs to filial 
fear to show reverence and submission to God, and he who shows per- 
fect submission in this way seeks greatness neither in himself nor in 
another. “Some trust in chariots and some in horses; but we will call 
upon the name of our God.”** 

“Piety is becoming to the meek.” With this comment of St. Augus- 
tine on the Sermon on the Mount, St. Thomas concludes that the gift 
of piety is the elan of the Spirit which properly corresponds to the 
beatitude of the meek. The gift of piety is the habitual disposition of 
the soul rendering it amenable to the motion of the Holy Ghost, gen- 
erating in the soul a filial affection toward God the Father. “You have 
received the spirit of adoption of sons, whereby we cry: Abba, Fa- 
ther.”** It belongs properly to piety to pay duty and worship to one’s 
father; hence this gift is the disposition by which we act thus toward 
the Father at the instigation of the Spirit. This gift bears a certain 
congruity with meekness because meekness removes the obstacles to 
acts of piety.*° 

“Knowledge befits the mourner, who has discovered that he has been 
mastered by the evil which he coveted as though it were good.” Again 
quoting St. Augustine, the Angelic Doctor concludes that the third 
beatitude, on mourning, corresponds to the gift of knowledge. It is 
knowledge that gives right judgment about creatures. Since it is 
through creatures that man’s aversion to God is occasioned, — for they 
do not judge aright about them — it is by forming a right judgment 


* Op. cit., Ia Hae, q. 69, a. 3. Ps, 19:8. * Rom. 8:15. 
“ Op. cit., Wa Mae, q. 121. 
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about them that man becomes aware of the loss caused man by their 
acquisition. Knowledge causes right judgment; right judgment causes 
awareness of loss through sin; the awareness of loss causes sorrow. 
When this judgment is perfectly made in the Spirit by a mind rendered 
docile to His promptings, this sorrow becomes most piercing and bitter. 
Hence tears and mourning are properly associated with this gift of 
knowledge.** 

It must not be forgotten, however, that these dispositions of the soul 
called gifts, in particular the gifts of fear, piety, and knowledge, are 
not described by St. Thomas as having for their object the eradicating 
of worldliness in the soul. To use his own words, these gifts are, over 
and above the virtues infused by God, “a more excellent way” of with- 
drawing the soul from worldliness. The immediate object of the gifts 
of the Holy Ghost is to render the soul docile to the movement of God. 
This is most important because the prime and essential vital force against 
the mystery of iniquity is the Holy Spirit Himself. It is the Holy Ghost 
enlightening and inspiring the soul that withdraws it effectively and 
perfectly from a life of pleasure. He does this imperfectly through the 
virtues, and perfectly through the gifts. For the mystery of worldliness 
remains a mystery as we fall back upon the movements of God to cor- 
rect our errors, our blindness, our hardness of heart. It can be unfolded 
to us only by Him whose mission it is to sanctify us, and that He does 
in His own way, in His own time. It is of greatest importance for us 
to know, however, that we have a title to His promptings in the divine 
gifts which He has placed in our souls, and that through three of them 
especially He works in an excellent manner to the end of rooting out 
every last vestige of worldliness. 

Let us summarize what we have found concerning the mystery of 
worldliness. The very presence of our Lord upon this earth is a para- 
dox, an enigma, a profound mystery. Though its first effect is to make 
us wonder and praise and love, certainly its next effect is to thrust us 
to our knees. For just as the presence of Jesus on earth was a mystery, 
so also are His every word and action clothed in that same strange 
enigma. We are sent as sheep among wolves, and we do not under- 


“ Ibid., q. 9, a. 4. 
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stand. We are taught to love the world yet to hate it, and we do not 
comprehend. We are inspired by all that is in us, it seems, to love this 
mysterious Christ and to do the things He recommends. Yet we remain 
profoundly dull, hardhearted, blind, and powerless. And we find that 
“we do not know what we should pray for as we ought.”*? Our life 
in Christ is surrounded in essential mystery. 

But we must learn to hate something in the world which belongs 
not to Christ but to the devil. We find that the object of our hate is in 
some respects identified with the world in which we live, yet is not 
identical. The world Christ came to save; the worldly shall all perish. 
We find that this, like every other order of our Lord, is hard to under- 
stand and hard to act upon with sureness. Then, too, we find ‘that we 
have a law within us that inclines us strongly to worldliness, which is 
a life of pleasure. 

It cannot be otherwise, therefore, than that we are forced to draw 
heavily upon the source of enlightenment and strength which our Lord 
promised before His ascension, the Paraclete. And as He promised His 
apostles and His Church, the Spirit is the only vital force in our midst 
that can direct us unerringly against worldliness and lead us into the 
land of the blessed. If we but knew the gift of God, as Jesus said to 
the Samaritan woman, we would ask. But the Holy Spirit has taken 
measures to render the soul equal to the task of overcoming the world 
by adorning it with three precious gifts of fear, piety, and knowledge; 
by these dispositions the soul is made amenable to His inspirations. 
Through the tender docility of these three habits, the Pentecostal Spirit 
will move the soul perfectly to renounce all worldly goods in poverty 
of spirit, to relinquish a proud and domineering spirit in meekness, and 
to despise sensual pleasures in tears. Though we understand little of 
the mystery of worldliness, we know that Christ has not left us or- 
phans, for in the gifts of fear and piety and knowledge, we know we 
have a title to the divine and sweet promptings of Him by whom the 


mystery of worldliness is well known and who in good time “will teach 
us all things.”** 


“Rom. 8:26. “John 14:26. 
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There remains for us to see in some further consideration how these 
three gifts of the Pentecostal Spirit perfectly render the soul secure 
against worldliness, correcting the manifest imperfections of the virtues 
under the command of the human reason. By direct divine aid the 
mystery of worldliness is unfolded, and the soul, under the sweet and 
powerful sway of the Holy Spirit, wages a war against an enemy it sees 
clearly by a divine light and successfully resists by the Spirit of God 
Himself. 


Raymonp J. Noaar, O.P. 


Dominican House of Studies 
River Forest, Illinois 
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OUR LADY IN OUR LIFE 
By M. V. Bernadot, O.P., translated by Mary Ryan 
The Newman Press, 159 pages, $2.75 







Sometimes the essence of holiness is described as the imitation or follow- 
ing of Christ. Nobody of course has followed in His steps more closely or 
more efficaciously than the Blessed Virgin Mary. “She is holier than the 
cherubim and seraphim; and beyond all the other inhabitants of heaven she 
is in possession of a greater glory, since she is ‘full of grace,’ since she is 
the Mother of God, and since by her joyful child-bearing she gave us the 
Redeemer,” the Holy Father teaches us in the Mediator Dei. God has 
willed that we should reach sanctity through Mary. He came to us through 
Mary; we shall return to Him only through Mary. 

It is the defined doctrine of the Church that Mary is the Mother of God, 
it is the will of God that she should be the mother of all men. The apostles 
recognized her as the mother of the mystical ue the fathers and doc- 
tors of the Church have honored her in their preaching and writings as the 
mother of the members of Christ, and the Church in her liturgy extols her 
manifold maternal protection. It is not unusual, therefore, that periodically 
spiritual writers feel obliged to add to, or at least to repeat, the praises of 
Mary even though the modern collector of devotional literature finds his 
Marian shelves a ready well stocked. 

The particular merit of Our Lady in Our Life is that it does not present 
merely one or two aspects of Mary’s love, nor single out any one way of 
honoring her, but presents her as we usually think of a mother: giving us 
life, nourishing it, and watching it grow into manhood. This volume never 
separates the Child and His Mother. Rather it begins in the Gospel, “They 
found the Child with Mary His Mother,” and throughout develops the 
theme that one never finds Christ apart from Mary. 

The principal theme of the ak is cacuiendi by showing how Mary 
engenders us to the life of grace. She has merited for us the grace of bap- 
tism. God could have decreed that the Son of God offer His sacrifice with- 
out the cooperation of any creature. If such had been the will of God, we 
should have been quite as fully justified and sanctified through the infinite 
merits of Christ — alone. But it pleased God to associate a core- 
demptress with the Redeemer, and thus, as our Lord is the principal cause 
of our salvation, so Our Lady is its secondary cause. In the Annunciation, 
Presentation, and Crucifixion Mary acted not for herself alone, but in these 
mysteries she consents to be our Mother, she offers us also to God, and 
with the Son redeems us under the cross to give us in Him this new life 
of grace. 
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The life of grace must develop from the seed sown in baptism. It must 
be nourished and brought to its fullness. As the mother gives us birth, so 
she also watches over our growth, desiring to see us grow “into a perfect 
man, unto the measure of the age of the fullness of Christ.” This she does 
as the heavenly mediatrix of all graces, interceding for our development in 
grace, praying as an —— all-powerful mother, incessantly acting 
upon us by an interior silent influence. She obtains for us especially the 
grace of the sacraments, for they are after all, “the humanity of Christ en- 
gaged in sanctifying us.” As the humanity was given us by Mary, so she is 
“at the fountain head of the sacraments. ‘They apply to us the virtue of the 
blood that Jesus received from her.” As a mother she feeds her children 
with the bread of life. By her prayer she adorns us with the dispositions 
and the virtues that God wishes to find in us, especially humility and de- 
tachment, because mothers are accustomed to try to make their children 
attractive. As a continuation of her offering on Calvary, Mary is present at 
each Mass, inseparable from the divine Victim. She still gives us the High 
Priest and the Host, for “the Mass is the great act of the Church; it is the 
essential act of the Body of Christ. Our Lady is there in union with the 
Church to distribute the fruits of the Blood of Christ.” 

The life of grace is increased also by meritorious works. No matter how 
ordinary or how easy our daily actions are, when they are prompted by 
charity they are supernatural acts. When they are performed more in- 
tensely than merely through habitual practice of virtue, the divine life of 
grace and of love is deepened within us. She obtains that life for us, she 


teaches us to augment it by the faithful fulfillment of the duties of our state 
in life. She gives us an example of work, obedience, suffering, recognition 
of the rights of God and of neighbor, expending ourselves in the service of 
our neighbor in union with Christ, an activity which is an overflow of con- 
templation, not that done at the expense of our inner life. 

Our Lady makes us — also through prayer, and the recognition of the 


indwelling presence of the Most Holy Trinity. In imitation of the adora- 
tion of her Son, she adores, praises, and thanks the eternal Father through 
the Holy Spirit, and associates us with this reverence. Interior — is pre- 
pared for by Mary’s aid in acquiring a spirit of recollection through exteri- 
or silence and renunciation. Her joys were those oe from love, the joy 
of adoration, the joy of glorification, the joy of gratitude, Mary’s perpetual 
“Gloria in excelsis Deo.” But sorrow, too, there must be in this prayer life. 
At such times she teaches us the prayer of faith, seeing Jesus in faith, hear- 
ing men > feeling nothing, not hoping for an answer, but always desiring 
to serve Him, to love Him; which desire is in itself service and love. 

Even while we grow in grace there will always be the dangers known so 
well to a mother. This mother knows better than any other the strength 
of the devil, whose head she has crushed under her heel. Against the poison 
of his fangs she defends her children, and is our refuge in temptation, which 
then becomes merely a battleground where victories are won for the king- 
dom of God. Conceived without sin, she yet knows the force of original 
sin, how it has destroyed the original harmony arising from the subjection 
of man’s lower faculties to reason and of reason to God. As the Mother of 
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Divine Grace she helps us to see our relationship to God, our failures in 
sin but also our possibilities in grace. She encourages us to live justly with 
all the members of Christ. As Mother of Mercy she has compassion on our 
miseries and “even on the days of our saddest lapses we can continue to 
pray to her: i for us sinners.’ ” 

All the days of our life in grace should be days of growth, the unfolding 
of the semen gloriae. But as the seed is only in view of the full-grown tree, 
so the increase of grace is but the beginning of eternal glory. As Mary en- 
genders us to this life of grace and sees to its nourishment and growth 
through the sacraments, merit, and prayer, she also as the Gate of Heaven 
leads us on to perfection. Through her Christ comes to us; through her we 
return to Christ. 

Our Lady in Our Life is written in the style and manner known to read- 
ers of the author’s previously published treasure, From Holy Communion 
to the Blessed Trinity. It will be found to be orderly, somewhat after the 
manner of a scholar’s defense of a thesis, scriptural inasmuch as almost every 
claim revolves about an introductory text, authoritative in its use of the 
words of the great Marian fathers and doctors, yet simple in its develop- 
ment of the unifying power of grace, and readable in its clear and faithfal 
translation. We should like to encourage all readers of Cross anp Crown 
to use it for spiritual reading and as a possible aid in meditation, but we 
believe that it will have a particular value for the laity. Its doctrine will 
not fail to deepen their understanding of the interior life and will enable 
them to see how the Blessed Virgin Mary through Christ is the cause of 
its beginning, of its growth, and its perfection in heaven. 


Patrick M. J. Crancy, O.P. 


Dominican House of Studies 
River Forest, Illinois 


PSYCHIATRY AND ASCETICISM 
rd Felix D. Duffey, C.S.C. 
erder, 132 pages, $2.00 


The tenets of psychiatry demand a review in the light of the principles 
of Christian asceticism. There is widespread belief in the fundamental con- 
flict between Catholic ascetical teaching and psychiatric practice. There 
are sound — for such a judgment. American psychiatry as a whole 
has a Freudian bias. Its theories and therapeutics are tainted by psycholog- 
ical determinism. Its far-flung popular literature has engendered the esti- 
mate that psychoneuroses are owing to psychic forces beyond the patient's 
control, and the inevitable conclusion that no moral blame can be fixed on 
the actions of the neurotic. Such an opinion creates a real danger to souls, 
especially since we are led to believe that all of us are neurotics in greater 
or less degree. Again, contemporary ages often ridicules and rejects 
the role of ascetical effort in human i e. In principle and procedure it is 
almost wholly secular, if not anti-Christian. Such realities as original sin, 
grace, and spiritual needs have been jettisoned. The American public has 

een led to believe that the Christian teaching of self-control, avoidance of 
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sin, suppression of inordinate passion, and the practice of the inhibiting 
virtues have been a fertile source of neurotic behavior. 

In a non-technical but scientific presentation Father Duffey shows that 
there is no quarrel between Catholic doctrine and sound psychiatry. One 
can assist the other. There is a psychology of asceticism discovered in 
Christian writers. Ascetical teachers have analyzed the great driving forces 
of human nature. The appetites of ascetics yesterday and today are eli, 
not perverted. Their cultivation of the virtues of meekness, chastity, and 
humility are not a perversion of innate tendencies. Disordered passions 
have always been recognized as a factor in maladjustment. But the Ectholic 
ascetic and the Catholic psychiatrist recognize that our natural powers 
alone are not adequate to a task of attaining true balance, integration, and 
coordination in behavior. God did not will us to remain on a natural level. 
He has given us grace, which the dominant school of psychiatrists writes 
off as superstition. 

There is a psychology of asceticism which has been worked out on prin- 
ciples which are not only spiritually sound but psychologically sane. The 
ascetical practices of mental prayer, self-knowledge, and mortification pro- 
duce that deep and abiding peace of soul which the devotees of the Freudian 
cult seek in vain. Perusal of these pages reveals the fallacy of the “practical 
pant of our times, and should dispel the delusion prevalent even amon 

Jatholics that Christian perfection is possible without the burden of cgiulonal 
labor and effort. 
Joun Leonarp Cacvanan, O.P. 


INTERPRETING THE SUNDAY MASS, by William R. Bonniwell, 
O.P., P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 133 pages, $2.25. 


THE RICHES OF THE MISSAL, by Jean Vagaggini, O.S.B., translated 
by C. Cornelia Craigie, Herder, 323 pages, $4.00. 


THE CANON OF THE MASS, by Jerome Gassner, O.S.B., Herder, 414 
pages, $5.00. 


Three liturgical works concerning the Mass which have appeared durin 
the past year are singled out for readers of Cross anp Crown. The first is 
intended for the average reader, not for the student; the second endeavors 
to point out for all the place of the Mass in the life of grace; and the third, 
more specialized, was written particularly for priests and seminarians as an 
explanation of the Canon of the Mass. 

n Interpreting the Sunday Mass, as in former liturgical writings, notably 
in A History of the Dominican Liturgy, Father Bonniwell has demonstrated 
his love for truth. He has little patience with “nice” liturgical theories and 
explanations without foundation other than personal fancy. In this book 
the author continues his beneficial writing on matters liturgical, eg 
only the Sunday Masses rather than those of the ferial times or sanctora 
cycle, because, as he explains, he wishes to be of help especially to the 
majority of Catholics who are able to attend Mass on Sunday only. 
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The reader will find that the origin of the missal is found in the necessity 
for an arrangement of Masses suitable for the modest ceremonies of the 
small churches. Though the missal was also adopted by the great basilicas 
and cathedrals, originally these latter made use of several books, each con- 
taining parts of the Mass text. Some of the obscurity found in our present 
missal will be seen to have arisen from certain alterations, condensations, 
omissions, and additions in the various Mass prayers. The reluctance of the 
Church to give up any of her ancient customs accounts for other difficulties. 
Though it became expedient to condense or even to abandon some old 
practice, in doing so she almost always retained some vestige of that ancient 
ceremony as a reminder to her children of her former practice, thus oc- 
casionally causing in our day some confusing results. As the author sums 
up the difficulty. “The trouble is, however, that in the course of ages the 
significance of some of the mementos has been forgotten and their presence 
now tends to make the missal less easy to understand.” 


Father Bonniwell would not admit that every Mass has one dominant 
thought. While some writers have made attempts to trace a thread of unity 
in each Mass, often with forced results, the present volume gives examples 
and illustrations of Masses which have no connection between the Lesson 
and Gospel and little between the first and second half of the Mass. As 
to composition, many of the Masses are masterpieces, others are ordinary, 
but there are so many gradations of merit that it is impossible to say that 
there are only two distinct groups, the “masterpieces” and the “ordinary” 
Masses. 


Several chapters on the Mass of the Catechumens set this part of the Mass 
apart as a replica of the “vigil” service, essentially one of prayer and in- 
struction, serving then as now as a preparation for the sacrifice about to 
begin, “the real Mass.” Explanations of the Offertory and Secret prayers 
are followed by a more extended consideration of the various Prefaces, 
especially that of the Trinity: “It is the Beatific Vision which we on earth 
are feebly attempting to describe, handicapped as we are both by our im- 
perfect knowledge and by the limitations of our human vocabulary. But 
one day, when we shall see God face to face, we shall sing the thoughts of 
that preface with ecstatic understanding.” 


Omitting any commentary on the parts of the Canon which are not 
variable, the author concludes with an interpretation of the Communion- 
antiphon and the Postcommunion prayers. The former he notes was intro- 
duced to prevent the attention of the faithful from wandering during the 
rather long period of time necessary to receive Holy Communion under 
both species. His reason for the abrupt conclusion of the Mass after the 
Postcommunion and so shortly after the reception of Holy Communion is 
that “the liturgy has done its part; it is imperative that now, without delay, 
private devotion reap the harvest. The liturgy having brought us our God, 
now silently withdraws and leaves us with our Saviour.” 


The Riches of the Missal is another attempt to popularize the use of the 
missal, with a view to instructing the faithful in the liturgy of the Mass, in 
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order that they may assist more actively and more intelligently at the Holy 
Sacrifice. These laudable endeavors have met with ever-increasing succes;, 
and many thousands of the faithful have adopted the missal as their prayer 
book and guide. 

But the mere ability to follow the Mass correctly and intelligently is 
only the starting point for the understanding of the sacred liturgy. For the 
liturgy, of which the Mass is the greatest expression, is sometimes more 
than an outward rite; it is a valuable source of Catholic doctrine, spirituality, 
and mysticism. The inner meaning of the great prayers of the missal must 
be penetrated and meditated upon to appreciate their value as a source of 
the Christian life. 

Father Vagaggini in The Riches of the Missal has opened the way for a 
deeper understanding of the Mass, by explaining the prayers of the missal 
and pointing out the inexhaustible treasures of the spiritual life contained 
in them. The missal is a book that may be used with profit by all classes 
of people, for it is designed “to enrich the spiritual life in all its aspects and 
in all its degrees.” 

Dividing his work according to the threefold division of the spiritual life, 
the author demonstrates the excellence of the missal as a valuable aid to 
spiritual progress in all its phases. From the proper and the common of the 
Mass, from the temporal and the sanctoral cycles, he selects copious exam- 
ples of the notions of purification, illumination, and union with God, and 
explains their significance as means to personal sanctity and to social 
regeneration. 


The third of the liturgical works, The Canon of the Mass, is a book of 
special value for priests and seminarians. It is a scholarly and technical ex- 
planation of the Canon of the Mass, its history, its theology, and its art. 

Basing his theological exposition of the Canon on the declarations of the 
Council of Trent, the author shows how the Canon, founded on apostolic 
tradition, contains the first authentic teaching of the Church on the doc- 
trine of the Holy Eucharist. The history of the development of the Canon 
is at the same time the unfolding of the dogma of the Eucharist. 

The Canon is then explained as a work of art, a triumphant hymn of 
victory, a dramatic poem, a spiritual mosaic. 


Tracing the history of the Canon from its proximate type, the Hallel of 
the paschal supper, through the liturgy of the Apocalypse and other early 
liturgies of the Church, the author shows the development of the Canon 
from the original free improvisations of the celebrant down to the crystal- 
lized, invariable form in which it is now found. Each prayer is taken in 
order, and explained in its origin, interpretation, and scriptural background. 
The formula of the consecration, the inclusion of the names of particular 
saints, the connection between the prayers, are all explained with clarity 
and historical insight. 


Father Gassner’s work is a valuable source of enlightenment on the most 
universal, yet most mysterious prayer of the liturgy. Every priest may 
study it with profit, and from the deeper understanding of the unchanging 
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prayer of the Mass find inspiration for greater piety and devotion in the 
celebration of the Holy Sacrifice. 

The latter part of the book is devoted to an explanation of the acts of 
oblation and consecration, by which the life of the Christian is absorbed 
and transformed into the life of God Himself, a transformation which finds 
its ultimate perfection in heaven. 

Father Vagaggini’s work should prove to be a ae guidebook in the 
quest for spiritual perfection. Easily readable and understandable, it should 
inspire the minds of the faithful to contemplation of the prayers of the 
missal, and beget a deeper love, a fuller appreciation of the Mass as the 
fountainhead of divine grace. 

Joun S. Remy, O.P. 
Dominican House of Studies 
River Forest, Illinois 


THE PASCHAL MYSTERY 

By Louis Bouyer, Orat. 

Trudaned by Sister M. Benoit, R.S.M. 
Henry Regnery Co., 371 pages, $5.00. 


The French Dominicans who publish La vie spirituelle have sanctioned 
the translation of this excellent study. Father Bouyer is a priest of the Con- 
— of the Oratory and one of the vanguard of the movement of 
1 


turgical revival in Europe. The translator is important in her own right 
because of her splendid work with the writings of Cardinal Newman. 

The Paschal Mystery is an historical and spiritual analysis of the liturgy 
of Holy Week for the purpose of deeper penetration of the divine events 
commemorated. The author is convinced that the mission and message of 
Christ are more easily discoverable in this part of the Church’s liturgy than 
in any other exposition of Christian thought. His central theme is that “all 
Christian worship is a continuous celebration of Easter. The annual pasch 
... preserves us ever in the sentiment of the early Christians who exclaimed 
...turning to the future, ‘Come, Lord Jesus! Make no delay.’” All who 
strive to attain the perfection of the interior life echo this prayer. In these 
pages they may discover abundant confirmation of the basic truth of spir- 
itual life, that the Christian in the Church must die with Christ in order to 
rise with Him. 

This study is more than a bare explanation of the history and the tech- 
nique of the paschal liturgy, although these aspects are expertly treated. 
The author’s method is basically biblical, for “liturgy is life reflected in the 
pages of the Bible, concretized in devotional action, the liturgical text being 

ardly more than an application of the biblical original set in vivid relief. 
Father Bouyer has one aim, to tell the story of the mystery of love hidden 
in God’s bosom from eternity and revealed to men in the cross of Good 
Friday and the crown of Easter. Under the general captions of Oblation, 
Immolation, and Resurrection he has sifted seal mysterious episode of Holy 
Week to reveal its content of divine hope and inspiration. The paschal 
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mystery liturgically re-enacted strengthens our nny of the triumph of 
the Head, and begets another assurance that, “drawn by the all-powerful 
grace of a divine Forerunner, the entire Mystical Body must follow Him, 
and having endured His cross, attain to His glory.” 

Sister Benoit has retained the delicacy and spiritual beauty of the original 
work. In her preface she expresses a prayerful hope that her labor may 
bring a new awareness of the doctrine of the mystical body to those in 
quest of union with God through contemplation. We believe this hope 
can be realized. 

Joun Leonarp CALianan, O.P. 


SECRETS OF THE INTERIOR LIFE 
By Luis M. Martinez, D.D. 

‘Translated by H. J. Beutler, C.M., S.T.L. 
Herder, 1949, 207 pages, $3.00 


These chapters on the spiritual life, the work of the present Archbisho 
of Mexico, are an invaluable contribution to the literature of spirituality. 
Simply presented, on the whole they are marked not only by learning, but 
by that wisdom of one who has tasted and found that the Lord is sweet. 

It would seem, from their form and content, that the chapters of the 
book originated in conferences given to religious and priests. After an in- 
troductory passage which is a meditation on Christ as the sower of the seed 
which is the word of God, the author considers in turn “Divine Paradoxes,” 
the danger to spiritual progress of disorderly affections, the importance of 
hope and humility, and the role of oe and sorrow in the spiritual life. 
The concluding chapters treat of “The Role of Contemplatives,’ “Spiritual 
Marriage,” and “Transformation into God.” 

The heart of the book lies in the ninth chapter, “Secrets of the Interior 
Life,” whence the translator has drawn his title. (The book was called 
Divine Seeds in its Spanish original.) These eighty-five pages are an ex- 
tended development of two fundamental points: “. . . the two secrets that 
are, as it were, the key of the spiritual life: to live in the obscurity of faith, 
and to understand that the ways of God are not our ways” (p. 171). This 
theme is sounded early in this particular section: “Jesus is a hidden God; 
we must therefore seek Him. But in seeking Him we must remember that 
the ways of God are very different from our ways. To know those ways 
and to seek God through them are the sole means of finding God and of 
uniting ourselves to Him” (p. 101). Were there no other merits (and they 
are manifold) to this work, this chapter and the one on “Confidence Despite 
All,” a consideration of hope and Lnley, would make it an outstanding 
book. 

The happy combination of wee learning and experimental knowl- 
edge make for solidity and practicality. The theology of St. Thomas on 
the virtues and the gifts forms the foundation of all the conferences. The 
author shows, as well, a wide and deep familiarity with the masters of 
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spirituality, especially the three great Carmelites. His treatment of many 
aspects, particularly the necessity of suffering and trial in the spiritual life, 
leaves the reader with the inescapable impression that here are the words 
of one who has walked this way himself. 

Father Beutler’s translation is excellent. It is idiomatic, simple and clear. 
The difficulties arise rather from the exalted nature of the matter than from 
the expression. 

The work is directed, it would seem, primarily to religious and priests. 
It will, for that reason, prove of value to retreat masters, spiritual directors 
and the like. By reason of its simplicity and profundity, however, it recom- 
mends itself to any devout soul, religious or secular, clerical or lay. 


WituiaM B. Manoney, O.P. 


Dominican House of Studies, 
River Forest, Illinois 


Books Received 
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Liberman, Ven. Francis, Living with God, instructions for priests and reli- 
gious. New York: Catholic Book Publishing Co., 1949. Pp. 255. $2.00. 


Meschler, Maurice, S.J. The Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ, translated by 
Sister Mary Margaret, O.S.B. St. Louis: Herder, 1950. Pp. 1-543, 
II-561 with index. 


Pastorak, John, Sermons for the Forty Hours’ Devotion. St. Louis: Herder, 
1949. Pp. 367. $4.00. 


Rowan, John Patrick, The Soul, a translation of St. Thomas Aquinas’ De 
anima. St. Louis: Herder, 1949. Pp. 291 with index. $4.00. 
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Thomas Merton is the pen name of Father Louis, O.C.S.O., who now re- 
sides in Gethsemani Abbey, Kentucky. He is the author of The Seven 
Storey Mountain, Seeds of Contemplation, The Waters of Siloe, several 
books of verse, and numerous review articles. 


* * * 


Father Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., is one of the great living 
authorities in spiritual theology. The Three Ages of the Interior Life has 
become a classic in this field. His latest book is The Mother of the Savior 
and Our Interior Life, which will be reviewed in the next issue of Cross 


AND Crown. 
* & * 


Sister M. Timothea Doyle, O.P. who has translated “Eternal Youth,” an 
original article contributed by Father Garrigou-Lagrange, is now president 
of Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois. 


* * * 


Father Robert E. Brennan, O.P., is at present a member of the faculty of 
the Studium of St. Joseph’s, Somerset, Ohio. He was formerly on the staff 
of professors of Providence College, and is the author of several works on 
psychology, notably General Psychology, Thomistic Psychology, and The 
Image of His Maker. 

* * * 

Father John M. Oesterreicher is research professor of theology at Man- 
hattanville College of the Sacred Heart, New York City. A convert from 
Judaism, he was editor of Die Erfuelling, a review to combat racialism, 
prior to his coming to the United States in 1940. He is author of Racisme, 
Antisémitisme, Antichristianisme, and has contributed to The ‘Catholic 
World, Thought, Theological Studies, and other periodicals. His latest 
work, Walls Are Crumbling, will be published this Fall. 


* * * 


A rule of the Carthusian Order forbids the publication of the name of 
the author of the article, “Love of Christ and Its Rejection.” His numer- 
ous friends and clients will welcome this spiritual contact with him. 


& a * 
Father Dominic Planzer, O.P., is superior of the Dominicans at Lucerne, 
Switzerland. Before his assignment to this position he was a member of the 


Dominican Historical Institute at Rome, and has written many scholarly 
works on Dominican history and German mysticism. 
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Sister Mary Gretchen, translator of “Henry Suso on the Spiritual Life,” 
is professor of German at Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois. 


+ * we 


Father Philip Emmans, O.P., is professor of Sacred Scripture at the 
College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, and at the Theological Institute for Sisters 
at St. Xavier College, Chicago. 


* * * 


Father John S. Reidy, O.P., is professor of philosophy at De Paul Uni- 
versity, Chicago. 


* * * 


Father Raymond J. Nogar, O.P., is a graduate student at the Pontifical 
Faculty of Philosophy, River Forest, Illinois. During the summer months 


he teaches sacred theology at Sacred Heart Motherhouse, Springfield, 
Illinois. 














Editorial 
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ROSS AND CROWN has passed its first anniversary. It is op- 

portune to restate the ideal which inspired its publication. In 
the first number we proposed a presentation of the doctrines of ascet- 
ical and mystical theology in a dress that would appeal to all Catho- 
lics. We tried to avoid purely speculative questions and technical 
language, but we did not fully realize our project. The expected dif- 
ficulties arose: loftiness of subject matter, diffidence of contributors, 
divergence in schools of thought, and the barrier to preciseness in 
theological expression presented by the English language. The editors 
are not complacent, but they are heartened by the number of sub- 
scribers to the first volume. Significantly, an analysis of the subscrip- 
tion list shows that a large portion of the readers of Cross AnD CRowN 
are from among the laity. 

By way of reply to some of the helpful criticism which has come to 
us, we wish to emphasize that the contents of our magazine do not 
have in mind solely the Dominican family. This fact should be ap- 
parent from a glance at the names of past contributors. Contracts for 
future articles have been made with spiritual writers of various reli- 
gious institutes, such as the Carmelites, Jesuits, Passionists, and Paul- 
ists, as well as with secular priests and lay leaders. Nor are we com- 
mitted to the particular theories of any group of spiritual theologians. 
Cross AND Crown is a Thomistic review of spiritual theology in ac- 
cordance with the prescriptions of canon law. It will continue to set 
forth the traditional teachings of St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Theresa, 
St. John of the Cross, St. Francis de Sales, and other masters of the 
interior life. It will avoid doctrinal controversy, which is best left to 
professional reviews of theology. 

The editors wish to point out that this magazine is not meant to be 
an instrument of spiritual diversion. Its contents cannot be skimmed. 
Each article calls for study and meditation. St. Thomas says that 
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“contemplation and meditation are the causes of devotion, since they 
awaken love.”! However, we are not concerned with the presenta- 
tion of pure doctrine for its own sake. Abstract speculation about 
even the most sublime truths, “if it lack the spirit which vivifies, is an 
empty word and a dead letter which often kills. All the sciences if 
not inspired by charity are vain fantasies and fickle wind. They puff 
up but do not edify nor inspire.”? In his treatise on the interior acts 
of the virtue of religion Aquinas sounds this warning: “Science and 
anything else conducive to greatness, are to man an occasion of self- 
confidence, so that he does not wholly surrender himself to God. The 
result is that such things sometimes occasion a hindrance to devotion. 

If, however, a man perfectly submits to God his science or any 
other perfection, by this very fact his devotion is increased.”* 

The editors hope that the pages of this review can be a clearing- 
house for the spiritual problems of the clergy, religious, and the mem- 
bers of the lay apostolate. The number of the laity who have been 
awakened to the meaning of the interior life is increasing but it is 
still regrettably small. We believe that Cross anv Crown can deep- 
en the solidarity of Christ’s faithful. All of us form one mystical 
body; we have one Spirit; one and the same hope encourages us in 
our vocation. Each member must strive to adapt himself to his di- 
vinely appointed work. Organization requires diversity of elements. 
Those who have chosen a contemplative state of life in religious or- 
ders can assist the other members of the mystical body through 
prayer and direction. Clerical, religious, and lay contemplatives who 
live contemplative lives although not in a contemplative state, can 
work for the advancement of the whole body by prayer, practice of 
the virtues of faith, hope, and charity, and by inspiration given to 
their neighbors occupied in the active life. 

The theory popularized in the writings of Reginald Garrigou- 
Lagrange, O.P., that “infused contemplation is in the normal way of 
sanctity,” has abundant support among the classic and contemporary 


* Summa, Ila Ilae, q. 82, a. 3. 


*John G. Arintero, O.P., The Mystical Evolution in the Development and Vitality 
of the Church, Il, 3. 


* Summa, loc. cit. 
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theologians.* This teaching is consoling and encouraging to all who 
are in search of perfection. Cross anp Crown prefers to leave de- 
bate of this question to technical theological reviews where it can be 
competently argued. However, it is beyond dispute that the gift of 
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contemplation may be bestowed on those who do not belong to the 
contemplative religious state. The Spirit breathes where He listeth. 
Moreover, a life of contemplation is possible to those who live outside 
the cloister and engage in business. God grant that Cross anp Crown 
may be a medium of communication among these groups, and an apt 
tool in helping each member of the mystical body to be energized to 
perfect work in his own order to insure the harmonious activity of 
the whole. 

In this connection we pass on to our readers a suggestion received 
from a zealous layman. “I wish to correspond with readers of Cross 
AND Crown who are interested in the matter of positive perfection. I 
hope to start a correspondence group of ten or twelve persons who 
will present the problems of their interior lives and who will consider 
and criticize the ideas of the others. I have a certain program of posi- 
tive perfection and I know that I can be helped by such an exchange 
with others.” This project seems worthy of a trial. If any readers 
are interested, they may address the editors. 


Joun Leonarp Catranan, O.P. 








*R. Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., The Three Ages of the Interior Life, 1, 17; Dominic 
Hughes, O.P., “Works of God Made Manifest,” Review for Religious, IX, 1950, 78. 


. * John Corson, “Contemplation and Contemplatives,” Life of the Spirit, IV (1950), 
18. 






A Pilgrim in Rome 
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ee E EXPECT,” said Pius XII in his Holy Year allocution, “a 

great homecoming during this year of extraordinary grace: 
great, because of the number of children for whom we reserve a most 
affectionate welcome; great because of the distance some of them will 
have come.” 

Looking through my diary of the trip I made to Italy in the late 
autumn of last year, I find that it is this homecoming aspect of Rome 
my diary emphasizes. And this in spite of the fact that, tourist-wise, I 
was a stranger to Rome. 

Bernard Shaw once said, “I don’t like feeling at home while abroad.” 
What I most particularly liked about Rome was feeling abroad while 
at home. 

But I find nothing in my diary that conveys even a part of the tre- 
mendous impact Rome makes on a Catholic convert. I noted that G. K. 
Chesterton in The Resurrection of Rome touched many responsive 
chords in me, and in my traveling companion and sister convert, Elisa- 
beth Cobb Rogers." 

Chesterton seemed to make it clearer than any writer I had read why 
Rome is called the “Eternal City.” But that is because Rome itself is a 
paradox, a city “where everything is buried, but nothing is dead.” 
Chesterton’s delicious aptness for turning everything briskly inside out 
and upside down so we thay see it in every dimension gives Rome new 
dimensions to the convert. But Chesterton sees so clearly the inward- 
ness of Rome’s outwardness, the tremendous spiritual ideas of God and 
man that built physical Rome, that he somehow—paradoxically enough 
—manages to make Rome seem almost too small for her greatness. 

The soul, says St. Thomas, is the form of the body. The tremendous 


* Mrs. Rogers—“Buffy”—was a schoolgirl friend. She is the daughter of the late great 
American humorist and author, Irvin S$. Cobb of Paducah, Ky. Mrs. Rogers was 
received into the Church by Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen on Mar. 27, 1948. She brought 
— _ Church with her the iaainoanis sense of humor which she inherited from 

er father. 
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soul of the Eternal City has formed a tremendous body, yet with those 
flaws, faults, and corruptions that inevitably result in the body because 
the soul has, at best, an imperfect hold upon it. 

I also note in my diary that, although no Catholic, Lord Byron in- 
tuited the relation of “the lone mother of dead Empires” to every man. 
“Oh, Rome, my country, city of the soul!” Byron cried. What tame 
prose Byron’s poetry about Rome is, against the wild poetry of Ches- 
terton’s prose! And the poet Browning noted in The Ring and the 
Book, “Everyone, soon or late, comes round by Rome.” 

Rome, unexhausted and inexhaustible, the Rome of the Caesars and 
the Popes, has cradled all our Western justice and nursed at her bosom 
all our Western law. She has taken to her breast all those she con- 
quered. She has called all mankind her children. She had spread her 
power from pole to pole. No human mind has ever grasped her vast 
tumultuous history. No heart has ever encompassed her great and 
noble griefs, her wild and ecstatic joys, the towering virtues she has 
fostered. and the bottomless sins that have been committed within her 
walls. Rome is at once a cemetery, a museum, a metropolis, and a para- 
dise. And Rome is, of course, all Christendom’s home. 


My diary, I am sorry to say, is full of pale, thumbnail sketches of 
this city that has defied the pen and the brush of the greatest artists. 
Rereading them, I am reminded of that silly man whom Fred Allen 
describes on the radio, who pasted picture postal cards around his gold- 
fish bowl to make the fish think that they were going places. But what 
human eye can take in Rome’s multitudinous beauties of color or line 
and form? Buffy adds, “or human nose identify the manifold variety 
of her smells?” 

There is, however, one very long annotation in my diary that may 
be of interest, even to Catholics who are not Rome-bound this year. 

It tells about one day during which I heard a strange Mass, saw a 
weeping mother, and learned of an infernal machine. 

It seemed to me, even at the time, that these things bore a relation to 
one another, and that in this relation there was a message for me, and 
perhaps for all members of the mystical body. 

The last line in my diary on the day of October 30, 1949, reads, 
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“Was this whole day then a sign and a symbol? Oh, Sweet Christ our 
King, is this then the message of the Mass and the mother and the 
machine—we, who worship you in Truth and in Faith, must all go back 
to the Catacombs—or the Catacombs will come back to us?” 


CurRIst IN THE CATACOMBS 


I note in my diary that when I suggested we visit the catacombs, 
Buffy said “no.” Rome refreshes the pilgrim’s spirit, but Rome soon 
fatigues the pilgrim’s body. A pilgrimage is not just a trip to a place 
more sacred than another. A pilgrimage, or so I told Buffy, is a prayer 
on foot. 

“Yes,” said Buffy, “and my decades are aching something fierce. 
And I am so tired now I can’t remember which comes first, the Greeks 
or the Romans.” 

But there was one tourist fact she had remembered about the cata- 
combs—if all those underground burial halls were laid end to end, there 
would be over 600 miles of them. 

Then little Bishop Aloisius Muench and big Bishop Leo Dworschak, 
two pilgrims from Fargo, North Dakota,” invited us to hear their Mass 
in the Catacomb of St. Domitilla, on Sunday, October 30. How could 
we refuse? It is the Mass that matters. And Mass said by two Amer- 
ican prelates from the Western plains, in the ancient refuge of the 
earliest Christian martyrs, was not to be refused by anyone with either 
a historical or a dramatic sense. And certainly not by convert pilgrims 
—on the feast of Christ the King. 

Saturday we had a late night with hospitable Romans. (“Isn’t it 
wonderful,” Buffy said, “how kind people are to you when they know 
you are moving on?”’) 

We got up at daybreak—or so it seemed. A late October dawn, after 
a late party in Rome, is the same as a late October dawn, after a late 
party anywhere. My teeth chattered, or rather champed on yawns, 
while dressing. 

I said in a sepulchral voice to Buffy, “Know where I feel as tho’ we 


were going?” 


*Bishop Muench is now apostolic delegate to Germany. Bishop Dworschak is 
coadjutor Bishop of Fargo. 
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“No, where?” she shivered. 

“Why, to the catacombs!” 

“IT wish it were the Coliseum,” she groaned, “I could eat a little lion, 
and its fur would sure come in handy.” 


We collected the bishops. (I realize, “Bishops who collect” is the 
more familiar form.) We also picked up a pleasant West Pointer we 
had met the night before, who had been converted in Japan fifteen 
years before the war. 

On the long drive through the still dark city, the bialicine who had, 
luckily for us, been honkep up, briefed us on the catacombs. 

They are a vast labyrinth of subterranean galleries between 3 and 4 
feet wide, where the early Christians buried their dead, in funeral pro- 
cessions, usually accompanied by the Eucharist. They had been begun 
in apostolic times and were continually used and enlarged until the 
fourth century. Mass was celebrated there, and baptisms administered, 
and periodic services were held in honor of the Christians. In times of 
persecution, the catacombs were also used as places of hiding. 

The West Pointer, who had a soldier’s taste in history, gave us a 
vivid blow-by-blow account of the Christian persecutions under Nero 
in the first century when Nero had accused the Christians of burning 
Rome. Buffy suggested that maybe Rome was burned by the people 
who had heard Nero fiddle. 

Like the pagan sepulchers, the catacombs were all situated by law 
from the first to the third milestone outside the city, along the main 
highroad, the Appian Way. 

As we sped along this ancient thoroughfare now, the nodding arches 
of the ruins of the Claudian aqueducts that parallel the road, through 
the fields, ceased to be mournful inky silhouettes against a dark sky. 
As the eye of the morning brightened we could see them as plainly as 
the broken tombs of the pagans that dotted the shoulders of the roads. 

The general plan of the catacomb was that of the pagan columbar- 
ium, a room walled with a series of niches, or repositories, for the in- 
cinary urns. A pagan columbarium looks very like a modern crematory 
cemetery. But as the Christian rite prescribed interment, the Christian 
columbarium’s recesses, in the walls of the narrow underground gal- 
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leries, were deep enough to hold one, or two, or even three bodies 
wrapped in linen cloths. The recesses, or loculi, were then hermetically 
sealed, and inscribed with names or prayers in Latin. 

(I hoped the bishops would translate the ones we were going to see. 
I had given up trying to figure out Latin inscriptions my second day in 
Rome. Buffy had given up the first. She said, “It is a good thing the 
_ Romans didn’t have to learn Latin, or they would never have had time 
to conquer the world.”) 

The bishops were as full as plumcakes of historical as well as arch- 
aeological nuts. How, after Constantine the Great had decreed tolera- 
tion of the Christians in A.D. 313, burial in the catacombs was 
gradually given up. And how from the fourth to the seventh century, . 
pilgrims from all parts of Christendom continued to visit the graves of 
the martyrs, carrying off their relics. And how many of these relics 
now lie under our own altar stones. (I never see the priest bow to kiss 
the altar stone now, without seeking to link myself closely in prayer 
with those most ancient Christian heroes.) During these times, Rome 


was sacked by Alaric and again by the Vandals who did such a thor- 
ough job of looting and destroying that they gave a new word to the 
language: vandalism. In the course of time, the looted catacombs were 
forgotten, buried over, so that death came even to these sacred halls of 


the dead, and to the very stones inscribed with the names of death. In 
the 16th and 17th centuries the discovery of one of the catacombs led 
to the search for and retracing of all the others. 

We were met at the entrance of the catacombs of St. Domitilla by 
a brother from some German order who “ran” them. Buffy burbled 
delightedly that he looked like John the Baptist. But then she thought 
all the brothers we saw looked either like St. John the Baptist or St. 
Francis. It was something of a relief to me when she spotted one pedal- 
ing a bicycle near the Lateran who she thought looked a little like Nero. 

We descended through the reconstructed ruins of a church dedi- 
cated to St. Petronilla, who, Church legend says, was the daughter of 
St. Peter. Then we went down an incline into the tunnels of the cata- 
comb. There, small electric bulbs, at wide intervals, threw a murky 
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light, such as you see in the streets of an American coaltown on a 
winter’s night. 

As you walk through the narrow galleries, loaded with their freight 
of ancient dead, you sometimes touch the clammy walls. They are 
made of toffa stone. Toffa is a dark stone, soft and easy to work, but 
after it is cut it hardens fast; and, touching the moist walls you would 
say—in rigor mottis. 

We followed the brothers Indian file. Then Buffy and the West 
Point convert went with the little bishop into a tunnel that branched 
off to the right. I followed the big bishop. Soon we came to a small 
cell, or vault, about eight feet square. There was a rough wood altar. 
There was an iron crucifix from an early century and a pair of plain 
iron spike candlesticks, and above the altar, a loculus, whose face stone 
was inscribed with Latin. Behind it there lay, to be sure, the bones of 
a Christian martyr. Before the altar, there was a small rug for the 
bishop. My choice was to kneel on the rough, icy floor or stand. I 
decided to stand. 

(Later, Buffy, who had a cold, told me how Bishop Muench had 
rolled his new overcoat into a tight little bundle for her to use as a 
cushion. This small gesture of great thoughtfulness had touched her 
so deeply that ever since she has flown into a perfect frenzy of indigna- 
tion if anyone, Catholic or non-Catholic, tells her that the hierarchy 
are stiff or stuffy, or in any way lacking in warmth, generosity, or 
imagination. ) 

“In nomine patris, et filii, et spiritus sancti... .” 

Bishop Dworschak began his Mass. His big warm, Midwestern voice 
was muted in the Latin drone, damped down by the cold, dark toffa 
walls pressing close on all sides of us. 

My eyes had not yet grown used to the gloom. The earth walls 
lapped up the little streams of light from the candles like the mouths of 
thirsty dogs. I could not clearly see the print in my missal. 

Now I breathed rapidly. There seemed to be no air circulating in 
that dank underground place. Yet, I thought I saw the candles flicker, 
brushed perhaps by “the wind of Death’s imperishable wing.” A feel- 
ing of depression began to coil around me, like a creepy, chilly thing. 
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I do not know at what precise moment I lost my place in the missal, 
but suddenly my. eyes encountered the most compelling distraction | 
have ever known at Mass. There, in a niche just above my right 
shoulder, reposed a yellow skull. Its toothy grin seemed to mock my 
moist lips. Its sexless, sightless stare held my liquid, living glance. My 
lips grew dry and tight, and I seemed to feel my very eyeballs drop 
from their lids, like stones from a tired hand, into the bottomless wells 
of those empty eye sockets. With a shudder of disgust, I knew I was 
face to face with my own secret face.... Then, all my senses were 
gripped by revulsion against the “wild waste of the devouring years”; 
the savagery, the brutality, and, worst of all, the shame of Death. My 
spirit was torn by some lacerating anguish, my soul was thrust in some 
cold, sour wave of nausea. I know now what it was that overwhelmed 
me: It was pagan despair. 


Then, somewhere, in the depths of my being my brutalized hopes 
sought a terrified sanctuary; and then there broke from me that ancient, 


anguished cry of all mankind: 

“Who shall deliver me from the body of this death?” 

Sursum corda. 

Habemus ad Dominum, said the brother. 

The Bishop had reached the Preface of the Mass. Shivering, I felt 
for the little crimson ribbon that marked the Preface as Ariadne in the 
maze of the Minotaur may have felt for Theseus’s thread. 


“ 


My eyes picked up the words of the Preface. “.. . who with the oil 
of gladness hast anointed Thine only-begotten Son, Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, as Eternal High Priest and Universal King; that offering Him- 
self on the Altar of the Cross as an Immaculate Host and Peace Offer- 
ing He might complete the mysteries of human redemption. . . .” 

Sanctus, sanctus, sanctus... . 

I kneeled on the cold ground. The Bishop lifted the host. 

And suddenly my heart was lifted with it—lifted by that vast 
centripetal power of the Real Presence who was now there. Lifted by 
the One who had said, “When I shall be lifted up, I shall draw all men 
to Me.” Lifted by the One whose death had been the death of Death. 
Lifted by the One who had opened the door of life—Christ the King. 
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My diary notes, “I cannot tell you how shattering, transforming, 
creative—no, infinite—I now saw the difference to be between all the 
ancient world and the world which began in the Hour of Crucifixion. 
I saw that it could nevertheless all be mirrored in a single drop of His 
blood: The pagan dreaded death; the Christian could only fear dying. 

Why? Because Christ took a body like ours. Verbum caro factum 
est. And therefore it was a body made of a woman. Corpus natum de 
Maria virgine. That meant He had a body that could know hunger 
and thirst, work and sleep, pain and joy, and even brutal, savage, shame- 
ful death. Et habitavit in nobis. ... But this body that dwelt among 
us entered into history to transform history by transforming all man- 
kind. 

What if He had not chosen to be born? What if He had not chosen 
to die? What if, at the last moment, on Calvary, he had summoned 
His angels—and stripping the wood of its holy burden, got down from 
the cross, and gone away? 

“Oh, get back on your cross, dear Jesus, pray do, or how shall I lie 
on mine?” Would that have been the great chorus swelling from the 
throats of all who stood—or even spat by the cross? 

What if the Crucifixion had never taken place, or if He had not 
“gone through” with it? Oh the difference to the world, and to me! 
“His love was so true, so pure, so perfect, so tremendous that His soul 
enveloped His very body and surrendered that body with such sweet- 
ness, and such fullness—that we were saved by the oblation of it. For 
the body of His glory then transformed the body of our lowliness. 
And He rose again that we might live in Him, and one day rise again 
with Him. He consummated the Redemption of man.” 

Then I received in the words of the day’s postcommunion “the food 
of immortality.” 

Agnus Dei, qui tollis peccata mundi... . 

There is the roll of Catholic centuries in those words, the drumbeats 
of billions of Catholic hands upon Catholic hearts. . 

What if there had been no Eucharist? 

My diary notes, “I shall never forget again, that without the Euchar- 
ist I am only half alive. I see it now as the vital principle of Christianity 
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itself. Could the Church have come into real being without the Euchar- 
ist? Surely not, for by this Eucharist, by this prolongation of the 
crucial act of history, this germinal deed, by this body and blood of the 
redeeming and resurrected Christ, the mystical body itself has been 
built up. 

“There is a sense in which the highest object of historical learning 
is to unlearn history,” writes G. K. Chesterton. The importance of 
unimagining history in order that we may imagine what it might have 
been if this or that event had not taken place is something that I dis- 
covered—the hard way—in the catacombs. For there I was not simply 
thinking this provocative and useful paradox of Chesterton’s through. 
There in the hall of the Christian heroes I lived it out. The devil had 
plunged me into a pagan mood. He had sought to make my mortal 
flesh doubt the immortal promises of Christ. And he had failed, partly 
because these very doubts had sharpened the anguish of the “naturally 
Christian soul.” But mostly because he took a strange place to lay his 
trap: the foot of the altar where he is vanquished every day through- 
out the centuries. .... Oh but I am glad he tried so recklessly. To live 


as a pagan and suffer death; to die to the world as a Christian, and to 
savor life, in the matter of a few minutes—this is, indeed, to know exist- 


entially the consequences to mankind of the Crucifixion. 

As I stood to hear the words of the Last Gospel, I found myself 
seeking again, in a curious and friendly way, the countenance of that 
skull: my last escort, my final confessor! It seemed to me that now it 
no longer grinned ghoulishly, but beamed cheerfully at me. I thought, 
If you could speak, surely you would speak the words of a man you 
might have known well in life, and called friend, St. Paul. “Oh, grave 
where is thy victory? Oh death where is thy sting?” 

So my diary recounts with jubilation, “And in the catacombs, per- 
haps for the first time in my Catholic life, I entered fully—however 
unworthily—into the Communion of Saints.” 

Now, coming up and out of the catacombs, I was very gay. We all 
were. 

Buffy, holding her missal, as we walked back through the long tun- 
nels whispered that she liked the part where He gave us, “the nations 
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for Thine inheritance and the ends of the earth for Thy possession.” 
And I wondered with her, if the bishop from Fargo, when he said that, 
offered all the wheatlands of the wide Dakotas to his sacramental God 
in the catacombs of Rome in exchange for a Western crop of converts? 

We greeted the burst of morning sunlight at the entrance of St. 
Domitilla with matching smiles. Bishop Muench dug into his pocket 
and showered all the tattered lire he had on the ragazzos, the begging 
Italian children, who flock like honeybees to the spots where the groups 
of tourists blossom. 

(Bishop Dworschak whispered: “It’s quite a problem, you know, to 
keep him from giving literally every dime he has away.”) 

As we drove back, we could see Rome in the distance, lifting her 
lovely head, rosy and gold and cypress-crowned to the seven hill tops. 
What a mighty testimonial she now seemed to the triumph of Christi- 
anity in men’s minds and hearts and souls! Oh, I thought, there are 
dangers to Christendom today, yes, of course. There are schisms and 
heresies and the threat of Communism, and even another world war. 
And the Holy Father’s heart is heavy for the sufferings of His children 
behind the iron curtain. ... But Rome is full of monuments—indeed, 
Rome was a mighty monument herself to the Church’s triumph over 
all past dangers. So everlasting did the triumph of the spirit of Christ 
the King seem to me this morning, in spite of the dangers the Church 
faced, that I could have cried with Shakespeare: “Hail, Rome, victor- 
ious in thy mourning weeds.” 

Now there in the distance was Michelangelo’s glory, the golden 
dome of St. Peter’s, built on the site of the martyrdom of the fisher- 
man, on the very ruins of Nero’s circus. “The blood of the martyrs is 
the seed of the Church.” Yes, all that rich blood that had flowed had 
not flowed away; it had run into the veins of the mystical body of its 
Lord, called the Church, and nourished it still. There were, I reflected 
happily, 400 million Catholics in the world, 1800 sees at the turn of 
this half-century. And hundreds of millions more non-Catholic Chris- 
tians who were also to be counted in the soul of the Church, though 
they did not belong to her visible body. And the numbers were always 
increasing. Yes, the Church of Christ the King was flourishing, was 
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showing splendid vitality, was responsive still to history. She was still 
successfully, very successfully, fighting that conflagration, touched off 
by the sparks of pride and lust and envy and greed and avarice, which 
men call “History.” 

Ronald Knox says somewhere: “One of the most comfortable things 
about being a Catholic is that, when the perils and problems of your 
own time threaten to keep you awake nights, you can always reflect, 
‘Well, I suppose in 300 years time all these things will look rather 
trivial.” (A formula, Buffy noted, she never heard on the lips of a 
presidential candidate.) This Catholic complacency was my mood, 
leaving the catacombs that morning. My only excuse now is the natural 
relaxation that is likely to follow any tremendous tension or effort, 
physical, intellectual, or even unhappily, spiritual. And although in 
point of time, my morning’s encounter with a pagan mood had been 
short, it was so terrible and intense that I still felt, I suppose, a little 
limp spiritually. 

1 remember, we passed near the Arch of Constantine the Great, the 
Roman Emperor who had embraced Christianity in 312. Or, as Buffy 
put it rather elegantly, “The first big fish that took Peter’s bait.” To 
me, the Arch of Constantine was like a great portal between the pagan 
and the Christian worlds, between the old dispensation and the new, 
between pagan despair and Christian hope, between mortal death and 
immortal life. The West Pointer began to say something about Con- 
stantine’s conversion and the battle of Milvian Bridge. I am afraid I 
interrupted. 

“Oh, wise men,” I said, “will always become Christians in the end. 
For the Gospel is good news and surely real wisdom is to know how 
to possess hope in charity, and to be at peace with God and man. And 
peace and hope, that is what Christianity gives us, isn’t it? Oh no!— 
we'll all come ’round to it in time.” 

Then we entered the piazza of St. Peter’s, the greatest of the seven 
wonders of the world, which can hold 50,000 worshipers. What great 
things can be built in time by men who build for eternity! 


And if I thought at all that morning of the sorrows and troubles of 
the world, it was, perhaps, a little in the same terms that Gertrud Von 
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Le Fort thinks them, as trivial matters, wholly transcended by the 
power and beauty of the Church: 
“You are a lovely column among dead ruins .. . 
Kings must fade before you and armies grow pale... 
You lift your head to heaven and the crown of it is not singed 
You stride to the borders of hell and your feet are unhurt. 
You profess eternity and your soul is not afraid. . 
You order certainty and your lips are not silenced. 
Verily clouds of angels must be encamped above you and storms 
of cherubim must cover you. 
For you flower in your pride like a palm in the desert, and your 
children are like a field of ripe grain.” 
That, as I remember it, was the incident of a morning which began 
in despair, and ended in joy. 


Tue Tears or Mary 


We were invited for lunch at the embassy of a certain foreign am- 
bassador to the Vatican. Our eyes and minds were still full of the 
splendors and glories of St. Peter’s when we arrived. His house, it 
seems, had been the residence of some historical secular character al- 
though who, I shall not say here lest I identify the ambassador, and he 
might not like it. As we drove up to the door, Buffy said, “After what 
we've felt and seen this morning, it seems sort of sinful, Honey, to 
lunch with anyone short of a saint.” The ambassador was not a saint, 
that is, not with a capital “S,” but he was a charming, intelligent man, 
and as you will see a man of intense faith. 

(Now he did not speak of the Weeping Mother until the end of the 
luncheon, but the entire conversation led up to her. So while it may 
seem irrelevant to repeat that conversation here, it is not so.) 

The ambassador was waiting for us in the pretty, little garden. When 
we admired it, he mentioned that “a community of nuns wanted to 
build a convent next door.” Its walls, he said, would ruin his garden. 
The good sisters, he said, simply refused to grasp his point of view. 

Then the ambassador made some very interesting reflections on the 
fact that one reason religious communities often fail to understand the 
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viewpoint of the laity is that they possess community or collective wills 
and consciences, while we lay people possess individual ones. This 
observation led us to table, and to a discussion of the difference be- 
tween the collective conscience of a religious community and the 
collective conscience of a totalitarian community. 

This is a difference, the ambassador said, which often escapes critics 
of Catholicism. .Because her religious and hierarchy often display a 
collective will and conscience, they assume that the Church is total- 
itarian. They confuse—and then identify—Catholic unanimity of the 
essential word and action, with Communist regimentation of superficial 
opinion and movement. The unanimity of Catholic thought and will 
is freely born of the force of the spirit. The regimentation of total- 
itarian opinion and movement is commanded by the spirit of force. 

By the time we had reached the dessert, we were engaged in a 
serious discussion of the crucial conflict that exists between the atheist, 
materialist, secularist, and communist on one side and, on the other, all 
men—regardless of creed—who believe in a supernatural interpretation 
of life. 

The ambassador took a very dim view of the state of affairs in the 
world in that last year but one of the first half century. He remem- 
bered well, he said, World War I’s aftermath which gave birth to a 
world revolutionary party with a universal plan for the salvation of 
mankind. He noted that World War II and its aftermath, with its 
many concessions to Soviet Russia, had in no way abated the evangel- 
ical passion of the Communists: They still believed in the necessity of 
worldwide strife against the free nations of the West. Every day their 
malignant rancor grew stronger. And every day their efforts to press 
forward against us have increased. 

The tide of Communism, he said, that had begun to rise after 1945 
has not receded, nor has it been repulsed. All we of the West seem to 
be able to do is to stand by, helpless, while Communism spreads upon 
the world, like a cancer. ‘The Communists had a poor year, said the 


Ambassador, in Italy, France, and Germany. But they had a very good 
year in Central Europe, and a magnificent year—beyond all their ex- 
pectations—in Asia. We can take only what small comfort exists in the 
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fact that the Communists have found it hard in some places to digest 
their spoils. 

A shadow crossed the sun that had seemed to shine so brightly when 
I came out of the catacombs that morning. 

I murmured some words of optimism to the Ambassador. I reminded 
him of Genghis Kahn. In the 12th century, hadn’t the hordes of this 
murdering Tartar, like an eruption from hell, which had earned them 
the name “Tartars,” swept from the China Sea to the banks of the 
Dnieper? As Genghis Kahn’s captains rushed on, plundering Samark- 
and and Bakahra, routing the armies of Christian knights and slaying 
even the Christian monarch, good King Wenceslaus, hadn’t even the 
royal saint, King Louis in Paris, prayed more fervently for Christen- 
dom? And then, when it seemed no force in Europe could stop him, 
the great Khan died suddenly. And his death caused dissension among 
his generals in the field. They sped home to quarrel over his throne. 
And they did not appear in Europe again for a century. Had not an 
act of God—a providential dispensation—saved Christendom! Why 
should we be so lacking in faith as to think it might not be so again? 

The Ambassador shook his head, seemingly unconvinced. He thought 
that there were probably not enough saints for one thing. Was. there 
even one King Louis among our rulers? And certainly there was not 
enough praying among the people. Catastrophe, while not inevitable, 
seemed a better than even possibility. And were not the reports of the 
frequent apparitions of Our Lady—always weeping—a fateful portent? 
What of Salette in France, where a hundred and three years ago the 
vision of the Mother of God, weeping bitterly, had appeared to a little 
peasant boy and girl, Maximin and Melanie? That was a few years 
before the Communist Manifesto. What of Fatima in Portugal where 
she appeared once again to peasant children, warning the world of the 
threat of worldwide Communism if the West did not return to her 
Son.? And it may be, said the Ambassador, that Fatima was not the 
last sign. 


* At Salette, she said: “If my people will not submit, I shall be forced to let go the 
hand of my Son. It is so strong, so heavy, I can no longer withhold it.” The weeping 
mother said, “If you have wheat, it is no good to sow it; all that you sow, the insect 
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Then he told us about a very poor girl who lives in Rome. Investiga- 
tion has shown she has lived a wonderfully holy life, spending all her 
days doing good to the poor—and praying. One day she told her con- 


fessor she had had a repeated vision. The Ambassador gave us many 


details about the months of careful observation that intervened between 
that time and now, months during which the girl was most carefully 
watched and questioned. At length, her confessor asked her to try to 
draw a picture of the person she claimed appeared to her each month 
on Saturday. She said she could not, she had never drawn in her life. 
That did not matter. She was given a box of colored chalks and some 
paper. Reluctantly, while the priest watched her, the girl began to 
draw. The Ambassador was silent for a minute; then he rose abruptly. 

“Wait,” he said, “I will show you.” 

He left the room and presently came back, holding in his hand a 
small picture. It was a photograph of the drawing the girl had made 
for her confessor. We saw a long-haired blonde young girl. She had 
a veil over her head. The face was round and young and almost doll- 
like in its simplicity. And yet, its purity was that of one of Fra Angel- 
ico’s madonnas. And on this face, so calm, so uncontorted, there was 
written a deep sorrow, an infinite sorrow. 

“When love is boundless,” says St. Albert the Great, “suffering is 
also boundless.” 


There on the young virgin’s face, globed in two coursing tears, was 
foreshadowed the passion she shared at Calvary. 


will eat. What comes up will fall into dust when you thrash it. 


“There will come a — famine....Before the famine comes, the children under 
seven years of age will be seized with trembling, and will die in the hands of those 
who hold them; and others will do penance by the famine.” 


And at Fatima, she said: “To save souls, the Lord desires that devotion to m 
Immaculate Heart be established in the world. If what I tell you is done, many souls 
will be saved and there will be peace; the war will end. But if they do not cease to 
offend the Lord, not much time will elapse, and precisely during the next pontificate, 
another and more terrible one will commence. When a night illumined by an unknown 
light is seen, know that that is the signal God gives you that the castigation of the world 
for its many crimes is at hand, through war, famine, and persecutions of the Church 
and the Holy Father. 


“If my requests are heard, Russia will be converted and there will be peace. Otherwise 
great errors will be spread through the world, giving rise to wars and persecutions 
against the Church; the good will suffer martyrdom, and the Holy Father will have 
much to suffer; different nations will be destroyed.” 
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“By the Cross, on which suspended, 
With His bleeding hands extended, 
Hung the Son she so adored, 

Stood the mournful mother weeping, 
She, whose heart, its silence keeping, 


Grief, had cleft, as with a sword.” 

The Ambassador did not tell me the name of the girl who claims she 
sees this melancholy vision. And I did not ask. But when I left that 
afternoon to continue my sightseeing, my mind was besieged, my spirit 
oppressed, my soul invaded by the image of the Weeping Mother— 
weeping in time, if not in eternity, for the long Crucifixion of the 


mystical body, the countless Calvaries of our century. 

Many do not believe in those purposeful break-throughs of the super- 
natural into the natural world, called apparitions, or miracles. But no 
one has to be a Catholic—or even a Christian—to know that the symbol 
of a Weeping Mother is the one that best represents our times. 

Then let the pagan heart recall proud Niobe, whose sons were slain 
by the gods to punish her for her pride in them, and whose heart, 
though turned to stone, still bled for them. Is she not the ‘ 
though not saint of many war-bereaved mothers in Europe, China, 
Russia—yes, and in America, too—who weep as proud, pagan Niobe 


‘patron”— 


wept? 

Rachel who mourned and would not be comforted because her 
children were no more: is she not a familiar figure in a hundred Nazi 
and Russian concentration camps? The gas chambers and lime pits 
have consumed her sons and daughters, like modern Molochs, for the 
sin of being born to a Jew... . or to a “capitalist,” or “divisionist,” or 
... a Christian. And the mothers of the Holy Innocents? The moth- 
ers of the Holy Innocents were legion in a war where the Herods of 
several nations sent “iron men with iron hearts in iron machines” to 
bomb sleeping cities. And though the war is ended, what of the weep- 
ing mothers of the Holy Innocents in the DP camps today, and the 
areas still suffering from the war? Are they to be forgotten? What of 
their tears? 

Can anyone be so sure that the reason they pour in bitter floods is 
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not because we have failed to stop the fount of Our Lady’s tears? The 
tragic prophecies of Salette and Fatima have come most tragically true. 
Yes, the wails of bereaved, anguished, motherhood have been lifted 
to horror’s highest pitch, dropped to cruelty’s lowest note, and pro- 
longed to indifference’s longest drawnout chord in our own times. 


“For the tear is an intellectual thing, 

And a sign is the sword of an angel King, 
And the bitter groan of a martyr’s woe 

Is an arrow from the Almighty’s bow” 


It seemed, as I continued my pilgrimage that afternoon, that I saw 
in the tinkling fountains of Rome the tears of all these weeping moth- 
ers. And when the pines that crowned the hills of Rome stirred in the 
breeze, I thought it was the sigh of her bereavement on that awful day: 

“Where Life was slain, and Trust was slandered, 
On that one holier hill than Rome.” 

I returned to my hotel, footsore and heartsick. And the morning 

that had begun in despair, blossomed in joy, now wilted in melancholy. 


SATAN AND THE ATOM 


All last year in Italy, as here, there was a severe drought. There was 
a shortage of hydro-electric power in the Eternal City. The Govern- 
ment had decreed several lightless days a week. To see you through 
the two hours of winter twilight, the hotels provided each guest a 
meager tallow candie. For which, my diary notes, “we were out- 
rageously charged.” 

When I opened the door to my sitting room, the dim flicker of my 
single candle disclosed a visitor sitting on the monumental dark green 
brocade sofa. He gleamed from a dozen points where the candlelight 
picked fitfully at the metal on his uniform. And even in the twilight 
gloom there smoldered on his chest, like banked coals, row on row of 
brilliant decorations. You have guessed at once that so much brass and 
ribbon could appear only on the person of a high-ranking American 
airforce officer. And so it was. It was General K You will find 
his name, if you are sufficiently curious, in a book of mine about the 
outbreak of the last war called, Europe in the Spring. At that time— 
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1940 and the winter of the “phony” war—General K__. had no such 
staggering accumulation of stars and decorations. I am not prejudiced 
when I say he wore them deservedly. His high score in predicting in 
39 and ’40, not only the course, but the form that the war would take, 
above all in the air; his recommendations which might, if taken, have 
avoided or mitigated the losses of the Blitz and Pearl Harbor; his bril- 
liant strategic airmanship in the actual combat, had all handsomely 
earned him his ribbons and his stars from the hand of a grateful nation. 

This impressive figure arose and said, grinning, “H’yi? Just flew my 
crate in this morning from Paris. Off to Casablanca tomorrow. Can 
you eat with me? Tell you some more about the shape of things to 
come.” 

The shape of things to come? My delight at seeing this old friend 
was tempered when I remembered that he had a way of appearing, un- 
expectedly, across my path as a remarkably accurate prophet of dis- 
aster. As we shook hands, my heart, beating already to melancholy’s 
chancey rhythm, bumped lower still, into dark anxiety. 

“Going to scare me again,” I asked, “as you did in Paris before the 
‘phoney’ war ended?” 


“We just happen, always, to meet on the volcano’s rim.” 


“All right, then,” I said, “but please wait ’til the lights go on.” 


When the lights came on we dined in a shiny restaurant. And I 
listened to news that made the Bishops’ gory tales of the horrors per- 
petrated on the ancient world, and the Christians by Nero and Caligula 
seem like the doings of mere dilettantes in disaster. 

The General was talking about an infernal machine. ... It seems that 
a new bomb lay well within our grasp.* He talked about it in quiet, 
earnest tones, his warm blue eyes hard and bright, his tough healthy 
face calm and strong. And he painted a Dante-esque vision of an 
atomic hell, dropped from heaven itself. The present A-bomb would 
annihilate mile-wide centers of an industrial city, wreck areas six miles 
across, kill a million people. Only two A-bomb hits would be needed 
to turn a city from a wartime producer into a war liability. But the 


“This was some weeks before the news of the H-bomb was released by the White 
House to the general public. 
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new bomb is 100, perhaps 1000, times more powerful than the A-bomb 
we dropped at Hiroshima. It would destroy vast areas, areas 50 miles 
in diameter, in a twinkling. 

“One bomb, one plane, one city!” said the General, snapping his 
fingers, and making a wide wiping-out gesture. 

And now we began to talk about delivering atom bombs. I don’t 
mean about us delivering them. I mean how the Russians, if they had 
the bomb and wished to do so, could deliver them. He spoke of flights 
of supersonic bombers, based at Murmansk or in eastern Siberia, which 
might fly on some long, long summer night, across the polar cap bring- 
ing a dozen key American industrial cities a red and roaring, foul and 
flaming apocalytic dawn. He said there was no defense against a sur- 
prise atomic attack.’ He said that even fifty of the “puny,” or old- 
fashioned, A-bombs dropped in a surprise attack could kill millions of 
our people. The wounds they could inflict on the United States might 
cripple us beyond retaliation’s point. But a surprise attack with fifty 
of the new bombs would almost certainly be decisive. Indeed, the alto- 
gether new fact we must face, said the General, is this—atomic warfare 
can mean, probably does mean, that a war can be won, or lost, in a 
matter of a week. I began to miss badly my comparatively cheerful 
companion of the morning, that skull in the catacombs. 

The General then made it clear that most informed opinion thought 
that the Russians had the A-bomb now, and that it was only a question 
of time before they got the new bomb. 

So there it was. Why had he told me? What could I do? The 
General smiled skeptically. 

“You believe, don’t you,” he said, “that the truth will make us free?” 

I was silent, while the General, who spoke no Italian, studied the 
check. Then he showed me his check and asked how much. I looked 
at it absent-mindedly and said 40,000 lire instead of 4,000. He gave the 


waiter 40,000, the waiter looked at the Italian decorations on the Gen- 


* Recently, Dr. Vannevar Bush told the Senate Arms Services Committee, “The only 
way to defend yourself against any kind of bomb is to stop the airplane or carrier 
before it gets to the target, or to bomb the place that is manufacturing the bomb 
before it gets started. 1 know of no way to detonate an atomic bomb or any other kind 
once it is on its way.” 
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eral’s bosom, then smiled and courteously returned the General’s wad 
of bills. The General gave him a 1,000 lire tip. 

And grinning again, he said, “How’s for a walk down the Via del 
Impero? Kinda like to see the Coliseum by moonlight.” 

There was no moonlight. It was raining. While we waited for a cab, 
I quoted that tourist favorite of Byron’s: 


“While stands the Coliseum, Rome shall stand; 
When falls the Coliseum, Rome shall fall; 
And when Rome falls—the World! 
From our land thus spoke the pilgrims, 
O’er that mighty wall, in Saxon times.” 


“Well,” said the General, “in Saxon days, I guess the Coliseum looked 
pretty tough to topple over. But time itself has ground it down con- 
siderable. And even an A-bomb would pulverize it in a blinding 
second,” 

“Oh, please,” I said, “I think I have the picture—the decline and fall 
of Modern Rome!” 

“On the contrary,” the General mused, “I suspect that Rome is one 
of the few places that Uncle Joe would not bomb, even in a surprise 
attack. For if he’s human—though that’s doubtful—he probably has a 
yen to address his commissars, and generals, and the Italian proletariat 
from the high altar of St. Peter’s.” 

The taxi came. We got in, and sped down the Via del Impero. As 
the vast white marble of the Victor Emmanuel monument loomed be- 
fore us, he said, “Might be a relief to blow that out of the way. It does 
get in the way of every darn thing you try to look at.” 

I laughed, and said, “Oh well, let’s get on with it . . . the Russians 
being what they are, and the bomb what it is, the catacombs may be 
just around the corner for us little Christians.” 


“Depends, I guess, on whether or not we are Christians,” said the 


General. “Suppose we knew it was them—or us? Suppose we had to 
face the facts that the only sure defense against a surprise atomic attack 
was to make the first attack?” 

I looked out the window. We were passing the ruins of the Forum. 
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“Where Conquering Rome doth conquered Rome inter, 
and she vanquished is, and vanquisher.” 

To be or not to be? So that was the question? To strike first, or to 
wait to be struck? 

To await possible destruction at the hands of a Godless tyrannical 
force, atheistic Communism: was that to be a peace-loving, democratic 
nation? Or was that cowardice, stupidity, and blindness? Was that to 
betray the trust of our children in their beds, and the citizen’s faith in 
his government? 

But—granted that our people had the will to do this bold and cruel 
thing, to launch the first atomic attack, and, 

“Out of this nettle danger . . . pluck this flower, safety.” 

And granted even that the machinery of democratic government 
might permit us to “git thar fustest with the mostest bombs’—still the 
question stood: should a truly Christian nation do it? 

“The meek,” I said, mostly to myself, “shall inherit the earth.” And 
then I remarked, rather more loudly, that the nearest thing to Christian 
meekness we have seen in the field of practical politics in our age was 
the passive resistance of Gandhi. That was successful, wasn’t it? 

The General pointed out, yes, against a Christian people, and a 
weak Christian people. But how would Gandhi have fared against 
Joseph Stalin? 

“Perhaps,” he said, “we would do better to take a tip from Con- 
stantine the Great.” It seems that the General too had been sightseeing 
in Rome that day. And he had walked under the Arch of Constantine, 
that very arch commemorating the triumph of the Christian order over 
paganism, which had so thrilled me that morning. 

The emperor, he recalled, who built that triumphal arch was a Chris- 
tian convert. According to that ancient ecclesiastical historian, old 
Bishop Eusebius, Constantine had become converted on the eve of his 
greatest battle with the pagan Maxentius at the Milvian Bridge on the 
Tiber. The King had seen the sign of the cross in the heavens, and he 


had heard a voice crying, “In hoc signo vinces.” In this sign shalt thou 


conquer. And he had put the sign of the cross on his labarum, or 
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Roman battle standard—and “forward into battle watched his legions 


The turning point between Christianity and paganism, the general 
remarked, had been—a bloody battle. 

I remonstrated. Catholic theologians, I said, have always granted the 
right, even the duty of legitimate self-defense. Said Protestant Arch- 
bishop William Temple, “Christianity is not for the elimination of 
force. (How can physical force be eliminated from the physical 
world?) It is for the consecration of force.” But how could a force so 
horrible as this new bomb ever be consecrated? 

“It is one thing,” I said, “to march out with catapult, or fly forth 
with atomic bomb, to repulse an onrushing foe, similarly armed. But 
it is another to spill innocent blood—and what quantities of it!—in a 
surprise atomic attack. 

Our dread of the inhumanity, or worse sub-humanity, that Com- 
munism leads to is understandable. Indeed we ought to have dreaded 
it long long ago. But could a Christian people or its leaders use atomic 
bombs, old-fashioned or otherwise, in a surprise attack that would 
wipe out millions of innocent women and children, and still hope to 
save their souls? Surely the price would be far too great to pay, even 
for survival. The price would be that we would become—in the act 
itself—exactly like the thing we dreaded. 

The source of evil does not lie in exterior things—in matter—but in 
the inward soul of man. Matter must be sanctified, made a sacramental 
thing, by man’s use of it, in God’s name. The evil, then, is not primar- 
ily in the bomb, but in the human soul. We need not have feared 
atomic fission, if we had feared more the fission in man himself be- 
tween good and evil. How can he save his soul or even liberate his 
enemies if he enters into complicity with evil? What becomes of 
Christendom if the Christian himself advocates the evil means in the 
name of a good goal? 


The General nodded, unhappily. He recalled that other great pious 
legend about Constantine that is to be found in the guidebooks. How 
in the year A.D. 323 the Emperor was smitten with leprosy because of 
his early persecution of the Christians. And how his pagan doctors 
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prescribed a bath in the blood of 3,000 infants. And how the tears and 
cries of the weeping mothers (again, the weeping mothers!) who were 
forced to bring their babies to him, so moved him that he renounced 
the remedy. He preferred to die a leper. And how that night he had 
a dream of St. Peter and St. Paul. They prescribed the remedy of 
baptismal waters. 

And so, according to myth and legend, Constantine, born anew of 
the Word, was cured because he had refused to slaughter the Innocents. 

The General added only that the guidebook reported that, cured or 
not, Constantine expired immediately after his baptism. 

We stood talking on the wide steps of the hotel, after he had paid 
the taxi. 

“General,” I asked, “tell me frankly: What would you do if you 
were in command, and really knew the situation to be as you describe 


59? 


—them or us?” The General looked old, and very tired, and very, very 
sad. 

“I don’t know,” he said, “we live in funny times . . . the mind often 
suggests one thing. The heart suggests another. And so the will is 
sometimes paralyzed. ... Maybe that is what is meant, these days, by 
the phrase, ‘the failure of nerve in the West.’ ” 

I recalled Israel Zangwill’s bitter words in Children of the Ghetto: 
“Scratch a Christian and you find a pagan—spoiled.” 

“Well,” I said, “the so-called democratic Christian world is certainly 
on the horns of a dilemma. If we wait, we will be murdered. If we go 
first, we will be murderers.” 

“Yes, we are,” said the General wearily, “on the well-known horns 
of the well-known dilemma.” 

“Don’t look now,” I said, “those horns probably belong to that well- 
known character: the Devil.” 

“Soldiers are used,” said the General, “to finding the devil in every- 
thing. But God had better be swift about sanctifying fissionable ma- 
terial, or it will be curtains,” he said, “for all of us.” 


“Well,” I said, “it’s news anyway to a generation brought up on 
Mr. T. S. Eliot’s delicate gloom that the world, after all, is going to end 
with a bang, and not with a whimper.” 
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“If I were more of a soldier or more of a Christian,” he said, shaking 
my hand, as he pushed the revolving door for me, “I wouldn’t have 
spoiled your evening for you. Well, think I'll take another walk under 
the Arch of Constantine.” And he turned up his trench coat collar 
high, as though to conceal all the ribbons, and was gone, wondering, I 
suppose, how one tells the difference between vanquished and van- 
quisher anymore. 

I went to bed. 

The day had begun in despair, blossomed in joy, wilted in melan- 
choly, and now lay expiring in dark discouragement. 


Tue Rerurn 

In bed, I asked my diary, “What relation is there between this day’s 
strange episodes? Is there a meaning, a message in them? Was this 
whole day, then, a sign and a symbol?” 

Pére de Lubac says, “In everything that touches on essential issues, 
objections are always easier than answers. The animal part in man al- 
ways makes itself heard more immediately than the spiritual.” 

Clarity in mysterious matters—quick decisions on grave questions— 
are always suspect by wise men. Looking at my diary, I know I didn’t 
find the whole answer that night. Or indeed for some time, some nights 
to come. I am aware that I haven’t found it all even yet. (Nothing is 
ever wholly grasped, until it is grasped in the charity of holiness.) 

Nevertheless, I believe I found the main clue that very night. I 
found it, returning in sorrow to the joy of the morning. I found it, 
returning to the catacombs. I found it in the very word “return.” 

(When Christopher Columbus set forth on his great voyage of dis- 
covery to the unknown world, what he sought to discover was a path 
of return to the known world. Voyages of discovery are often simply 
efforts to find new ways to get home. And sometimes when men, par- 
ticularly men who are lost, seek the way home, they often make re- 
markable voyages of discovery.) 

I returned to the day’s Mass, to recapture the morning’s spirit of joy 
that I had somehow permitted to slip from me, because of a want of 
faith, hope, or charity. 
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The main clue was there, in the Collect in the words I had failed to 
read or hear when I was attacked by that access of pagan despair I have 
already described. 

“Almighty everlasting God, who in Thy Beloved Son, King of the 
whole world, hast willed to restore all things anew: grant ... that all 
the families of nations, rent asunder by the wound of sin, may be sub- 
jected to His most gentle rule.” 

It is, then, the wound of sin that rends the nations asunder: nothing 
else. All other theories of the causes of war treat not the true cause, 
sin itself, but the effects of sin: trade rivalry, greed for land, economic 
exploitation, and so on. And from this wound, nations expire. 

Let those who seek the causes of the collapse of our modern civiliza- 
tion entirely in the exterior threat of Communism return to the cause 
of the collapse of mighty Rome. The cruel and vulgar world of the 
murdered, and murdering emperors was not overthrown by a crude 
barbarian onslaught. It crumbled because its foundations had long been 
weakened by the termites of sin. 

And unless we are hopelessly dishonest with ourselves we must see 
that we of the West need fear Communism more because of the sins 
we have committed in the West, than because of the outrages they are 
likely to commit against us. 

We have much in common with the sins and follies of those ancient 
pagans, and far too little in common with the Christians of the cata- 
combs. Infidelity, divorce, abortion, not to mention euthanasia and 
suicide, are almost as prevalent—and indeed almost as respectable—in 
our modern Western cities as they were in ancient Rome. 

The lust for handouts, “amusements,” holidays, for bread and cir- 
cuses which corrupted the Roman citizenry are not unknown—or at 


any rate, unfeared—in our form of government. 

Was Rome more full than Paris, London, Berlin, Moscow, and New 
York are today of the false philosophies, the heretical and feeble theol- 
ogies which give birth to a social and economic environment where 
social injustice breeds like a cancer, decimating the poor and corrupt- 
ing the weak—so that even the exercise of simple, normal virtues be- 
comes an almost heroic task? 
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Surely, what conceals our increasingly pagan spirit from us and 
makes it hard for us to exorcise it, is that we persist in calling ourselves 
Christians. 

Surely, it is our hypocrisy that causes Our Lady’s most burning 
tears to flow. At Salette, Fatima, in Rome, perhaps she wept hardest 
for those who say they believe in her Son, but live as though not one 
word He ever said was true. 

“And so we call Him King whom men still despise, and we claim 
to conquer under His sign, but so far as our actions go, He is still ‘re- 
jected of men.’” Is this not the abysmal sin of the man of the West: 
lukewarm, or hypocritical Christianity? 


“When Jesus came to Birmingham, they 
Simply passed Him by, 

They never hurt a hair of Him, 

They simply let Him die.” 


Is not the deep-seated interior conflict between modern man’s 
rampant egotism rooted in materialism, and his vaunted Christianity 
the thing which causes his real malaise, and paralyzes his nerve? Is 
not this conflict in the West the stem cause of the atomic dilemma? 
Wasn’t it this conflict that allowed our scientists, so blandly, to manu- 
facture the bomb, and our soldiers and statesmen to drop it on Hiro- 
shima, before we weighed the moral consequences of our act? 

It was not a moralizing statesman; or a Catholic theologian who 
wrote: “In some crude sense, which no vulgarity, no humor, no over- 
statement can quite extinguish, the atomic physicists have known ‘sin, 
and this is a knowledge they cannot lose.” Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer, 
a great atomic scientist himself, was the author of this remarkable state- 


ment. The devil whose horns are the atomic dilemma was invoked by 
modern Faustian man—who sought knowledge without God, and prog- 
ress without prayer. 


“The scientist is a man of integrity and faith, who trusts the basic 
laws of nature and intelligence to lead him in the paths of truth. His 
loyalty to truth is unquestioned, his capacity for patient and sacrificial 
inquiry is limited only by his powers of endurance, his devotion to the 
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scientific method is unwavering, his objective is the welfare of man- 
kind, and his discoveries whether of medicine, mechanics, psychology, 
or whatnot are the free possessions of democratic peoples.” This in the 
pre-atomic bomb days was the opinion Mr. Stuart Cole held of the 
scientist in Liberal Education in a Democracy. Unhappily it is a pretty 
typical sample of what the modern scientist was all too likely to believe 
of himself — in Nazi Germany, Communist Russia, Fascist Italy, as 
well as the U.S.A. 

But not so, thank God, the great Dr. Oppenheimer. On a recent 
television atomic bomb program he said, “The decision . . . to make or 
not to make the hydrogen bomb is rooted in complex technical things, 
but they touch the very basis of our morality.” He knows, as too few 
scientists or laymen do, that to understand the atomic dilemma those 
high priests of the modern religion of Progress, the scientists, must 
return to the catacombs of their own consciences, return to the well- 
springs of their past actions, re-examine their work, which is their 
public life, as they do their private life. Only in such a return can the 
scientists find the path to make good their boast that their “objective” 
is the welfare of mankind.® 

I had found a part of the meaning of the day’s mysteries: we must 
all “return,” return to the spirituality of the Christians of the cata- 
combs. Not that they were all saints, with either a big or a little “s.” 
But enough of them, in today’s jargon, knew the spiritual score so 
that the bread of society was leavened with their saving sanctity. They 
knew that Christianity was one thing only—the good news of man’s 
deliverance, his re-creation in Christ, his full rebirth in the Holy Spirit, 
his triumphant entry into the true life, into the liberty of the sons of 
God. 

“You, brethren, have been called unto liberty. Only make not 
liberty an occasion to the flesh, but by charity of the spirit, serve one 
another” (Gal. 5:13). They knew that all was transformed, by the 





* On Feb. 4, 1950, twelve top scientists who were members of the American Physical 
Society spoke in unison, “We believe that no nation has the right to use such a bomb, 
no matter how righteous its cause. This bomb is no longer a weapon of war, but a 
means of extermination of whole populations. Its use would be a betrayal of all stand- 
ards of morality.” 
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grace of Christ Himself, with the very word of liberty. But that all, 
nevertheless, remained to be done—the exercise of judgment, self- 
mastery, generosity, unselfishness, and, as the bones of the Christian 
martyrs in the catacombs so amply testified, heroism. 

“Love God, and do as you will,” cried St. Augustine. And in seven 
words he gave the whole formula for the proper use of the will, and 
the proper end of liberty. (In seven words he also gave the only con- 
dition in which a “democracy” can remain democratic.) 

But even when we aspire to the liberty of the sons of God, we re- 
main captive to the flesh. And our liberty itself then becomes a peril. 

“For I am delighted with the law of God according to the inward 
man, but I see another law in my members, fighting against the law of 
my mind, and captivating me in the law of sin that is in my members.” 
For although He has “cwilled to restore all things anew,” in His beloved 
Son, and although all things on earth, visible and invisible, thrones, 
dominations, principalities, and powers were created by and in Him, 
we are free to rebel against Him. 

Oh, paradox of paradoxes! What God wills, what the King of kings 
wills, we are free to refuse. And we do refuse. 

God gave us our free will as a means to liberty. He gave us our 
power of choosing, in order that we might choose to become truly 
ourselves, that is to say, His children in redemption. The whole prob- 
lem of staying free (the essential problem therefore of democracy), 
is the problem of healing the wounds of original sin. All true progress 
consists in this. For it is sin which enslaves our judgment and permits 
us to become the slaves of slaves . . . selfish men serving ambitious 
leaders . . . fearful men, serving cruel leaders. 

There is only one freedom: the freedom to choose to be like Him. 
The will itself, and its freedom, is not the goal of liberty. The “right 
to think as you will,” the “right to speak as you wish,” the “right to 
vote as you please,” these are not the ends of democracy. These are 
the means by which a man can become his real self: an alter Christus. 

My diary of October 30th ends: “Our task is not even to win the 
world for Him. The world is already His. Our task is to save our 
souls, which inescapably involves us in helping our neighbor save his. 
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“Did those early Christians who fled to the catacombs spend anxious 
hours trying to figure out what the future of Christianity would be? 
They did not. But I'll hazard a guess that contemporary pagan liter- 
ature was full of guesswork on the future of the Roman Empire. Did 
the meek prevail in the time of Christ, or in the time of Nero? W hy 
do we insist that they must prevail now? Is this not to call pride 
meekness? Was it easier for those Christian martyrs to suffer than it 
is for us?” Lore 

The catacomb Christians devoted themselves to living in Christ, and 
to the daily needs of their brothers. 

“See these Christians, how they love one another.” That was the 
spiritual atomic bomb that shattered the ancient world. 

Our task is not to calculate our chances of future survival, but to 
consider our duty now—our duty to family, neighbors, society. And 
to remember, always, what I had forgotten all day: that Christianity 
is never triumphant in this world. For His kingdom is in, but mot of 
this world. 


As individuals, as leaders of groups, as statesmen, as public char- 
acters, we must all return to our remote past in order to understand 
our present. One great insight of psychoanalysis is surely this: that 
the most distant past often reveals itself to be the most immediate 
present. We must get away from only partially old things. Too often 
they are merely the newest things to which we have clung for the 
longest time—the bad habits which we make acceptable by calling them 
“tradition.” 

We must see many of them for what they are: the easy compromises 
we and our generation and our fathers’ generations have made _be- 
tween earth and heaven, time and eternity, matter and spirit. Com- 
promises which have, at long last drawn us, and the whole world, into 
the present danger of dying of misery or hunger or obliteration and 
confronted us with failure at many levels, public and private, social 
and economic, domestic and international, material and spiritual. 

To discover our real traditions, we must dig very deep. We must 
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dredge the Tiber of Christian tradition so that the waters of living 
Truth may come down to us. 

To find what we would be, we must see what we were. We must 
exile ourselves among our worst enemies: ourselves of the past. Forty 
years were spent in the desert before the entrance into the Promised 
Land. 

And above all we must return to the catacomb Christian’s sense of his 
own tremendous freedom to make his own destiny: Every act, indeed 
every thought, involves a spiritual option. One must first will to re- 
store all things in God. 

And then one must pray. 

Only then can the means be found to do so. 


“I willed, and sense was given me, 
I prayed, and the spirit of Wisdom came upon me 
And I set her before Kingdoms and thrones.” 


Tue Orpen Door 


And “return” is the word Pius XII has chosen, above all others, to 
characterize this Holy Year, which as he said in his Holy Year allocu- 
tion, “must be decisive, especially for the longed-for religious renewal 
of the modern world, (which alone will) solve the spiritual crisis of 
our age.” 

The Holy Year is dedicated to a return to prayer in our Father’s 
house. And penance in our hearts. And pardon from the Father. It 
is within the power of every person to make this a Holy Year, even 
without going to Rome. 

Pius XII, on Christmas Eve, dressed in white, stood before the sealed 
door of St. Peter’s. And while the choir sang, Veni Creator Spiritus, 
he struck the door with his golden hammer, saying, “Open the doors 
of Justice.” And then he struck it again saying, “I shall enter Thy 
house, O Lord.” And a third time, saying, “Open the doors because 
God is with us.” And then he entered in the open door. 

Many will go on pilgrim feet through that open door. And many 
who do not know it themselves will enter it on the wings of a pilgrim 
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spirit. All of us, who cannot go on foot, should try to go on the wings 
of our heart. For it is a door wider than the threshold of the world, 
and it is open to all. 

What the Holy Father found beyond that door was the Life of the 
World—the Light that shone yesterday in the catacombs, and will 
shine so long as the world endures, upon His altars, and in the hearts 
of penitent men. And there he found Mary, the Mother of Mercy, 
Mary the Mother of all the poor, the unrecognized, the exiled, the 
calumniated, the condemned, and the desolate, Mary the Mother of all 
the sorrowful, and Mary the Mother of All Joy. 

And because the Son and the Mother were there, he found the only 
bombshelter, the only defense there is, against the infernal machine. 

And so he entered the home of mankind, the Church. 


“You are like a rock that plunges into Eternity .. . 

You throw nations down before you that you may 
Save them, 

You bid them rise up that they may work their 
Salvation... 

Your arms enfold men of every color, and your 
Breath blows over all generations. 

Your boundaries are without boundaries, for 
You carry in your heart the compassion of the Lord.” 


Ciare BootHe Luce 
New York City 











Qualities of a Spiritual Director 
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ERY few souls are able to scale the heights of perfection without 
the aid of a good spiritual director. God does not need the help of 
creatures to realize His works and He can sanctify souls without human 
assistance; yet a soul which is able to have a good director but volun- 
tarily deprives itself of one, preferring to be guided by its own judg- 
ment, will be sanctified only at a late date or not at all. This is the 
doctrine of the Angelic Doctor, of St. Francis de Sales, and of many 
other saints." God never fails a soul that truly seeks Him, and He Him- 
self will be the director and guide of those souls that are unable to find 
one capable of directing them. But in His ordinary providence God 
wishes to govern some creatures by others, and only by means of these 
latter does He grant souls the graces they need to arrive at the goal He 
has set for them. If a soul deliberately rejects this efficacious means for 
sanctification, it can expect also that the Lord will abandon it. How 
many souls are thus deceived into thinking that they are traveling 
toward God when actually they are walking in circles! 

Nevertheless we must recognize that good spiritual directors are 
rare; much more so than is commonly believed.? The statement of St. 
Francis de Sales that there is only one in ten thousand is not so exagger- 
ated as some may suppose. Whoever thinks that any priest can serve 
as a spiritual director is altogether ignorant of what spiritual direc- 
tion is and, perhaps, of what Christian perfection is. It is a catastrophe 
for anyone to fall into the hands of an incompetent director. So great 
is the havoc caused by such directors that we may apply to them the 
words of the divine Master: “If the blind lead the blind, both fall into 
the pit.” 


*Cf. St. John of the Cross, The Ascent of Mount Carmel, Prologue (Allison Peers 
translation, p. 12). 


*Cf. St. Theresa, The Life, chap. 13, pp. 79 ff. (Allison Peers translation, chap. 4, 
p. 23). 
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Some directors are profitable for one class of persons but not for 
another, since between the director and the one directed there must be 
a certain compenetration of spirits, and this fusion of souls cannot be 
realized in every case. A good director must be able to put himself in 
the place of the one directed. But some characters are so contrary that 
only with the greatest difficulty are they understood, even though the 
spirit of God may dwell in them, for grace accommodates itself to 
nature and respects in it all that is not contrary to grace. 

A competent spiritual director possesses certain innate qualities which 
he has received from the very beginning from the Author of nature 
who imparts to each soul the gifts necessary to the end for which He 
destines that soul. Without a miracle of God these qualities cannot be 
acquired either through study or the practice of the virtues. Thus we 
sometimes meet priests who are virtuous, well-instructed, and discreet 
in regard to the ordinary things of life and who are able guides in exter- 
nal affairs, but who are not good spiritual directors. They lack some- 
thing which cannot be defined or explained; yet a soul is aware of this 
lack as soon as it comes into contact with the priest. 

But certain other qualities can be acquired to a greater or less degree, 
and these qualities fall into three categories: intellectual qualities, moral 
qualities or special virtues, and particular qualities pertaining to the 
technique of spiritual direction. 


INTELLECTUAL QUALITIES 


Any artist intent on executing a work must have a thorough knowl- 
edge of three indispensable elements: the material on which he is to 
work, the form which he intends to impress on that matter, and the 
means or tools by which he is to produce the artifact. The sculptor, 
for example, must know the condition of the wood, stone, or metal 
with which he works; he must have in his mind a picture of the form 


he plans to transfer into the inert matter; and he must have a dexterity 


in handling the instruments of his art. 
A spiritual director is not the principal artist in the work of the 
sanctification of souls, for this artist can be none other than God Him- 
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self. The director is a secondary artist but, like any other artist, he 
must understand the three elements required for artistic production. 
The material upon which he must work is souls; the form which he 
proposes to imprint on them is the image of Christ, the divine Model, 
and the means by which he will effect this work are the practices which 
religion establishes for this end. Therefore the intellectual qualities of a 
spiritual director will be: a profound knowledge of souls, a knowledge 
of the formal element of Christian perfection, and a knowledge of the 
means to sanctification. 


KNOWLEDGE OF SOULS 


A good director must have a knowledge that will penetrate the in- 
nermost recesses of the human heart in order to search into all the 
crevices where spiritual energy is dissipated and to recognize the courses 
which psychic and affective activities are accustomed to take. Each 
soul requires special study because no two souls are exactly identical.* 
But just as faces, though diversified, maintain the same fundamental 
features, so also the purely personal characteristics of souls are con- 
tained within a common frame. For that reason the best way to know 
the human heart is to study one’s own heart. 

Self-knowledge is a notable beginning toward the knowledge of oth- 
ers; not that we should believe that because there is in us a certain 
passion, virtue, or vice it will likewise be found in others, but because, 
if we look well into it, we shall often find the same radical tendency in 
others, often covered over by other tendencies or pointed in a differ- 
ent direction. Hence introspection and personal observation are a most 
efficacious means for arriving at a knowledge of souls. A spiritual di- 
rector, therefore, must himself have an intense spiritual life whereby 
he will be able to discover the path along which souls travel. 

For practical purposes, let us limit ourselves for the present to the 
spiritual direction of women. It is undeniable that feminine psychol- 
ogy has special traits which the director must take into account if his 


*Cf. St. Theresa, The Living Flame, stanza 3 (Allison Peers, p. 184). 
‘Ibid. (Allison Peers, p. 193). 
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work is to be fruitful.° Of these traits some predispose to the practice 
of virtue, whereas others are obstacles to be overcome. We shall here 
point out three advantages and three disadvantages found in women as 
regards sanctification. 

The first advantage is that women generally have a greater inclina- 
tion to piety. The Church herself calls women the devout sex and, if 
we seek the basis for this characteristic, we shall find it, as St. Thomas 
astutely observes, in a woman’s very weakness. It is proper to the 
weaker to seek the assistance of the strong; the fact that a woman is 
usually conscious of her weakness and insufficiency moves her to have 
recourse to God and readily subject herself to His dispositions. Yet 
the spiritual director must make sure that these practices of piety do 
not deteriorate into mere routine but that all possible fruit is gained 
from them. Often he will have to curtail such practices because there 
are some women who believe that sanctity consists in praying much 
and performing many external acts even though these are done with- 
out true devotion. 

Secondly, women usually manifest greater submission to their spir- 
itual directors whereas men generally find such submission most diffi- 
cult. This submission is natural to woman, since it was imposed on 
her by the Author of nature; consequently it often becomes easy and 
agreeable. Perhaps this quality more than any other accounts for the 
fact that more women attain to perfection than men, and once they 
abandon themselves to the director it will be his fault and not theirs if 
they do not attain perfect virtue. The willing submission of women 
should impress on the director the great responsibility he has before 
God, for the very fact that the woman is more submissive will make 
any errors so much the ‘more irreparable, 

Lastly, women manifest a spirit of sacrifice, a quality which they 
possess also in the natural order. The natural goal to which God des- 
tines woman—that of motherhood—exacts sacrifice and forgetfulness 
of self so that the woman realizes she is not for herself but for others. 
Without a heroic degree of virtue, the average man would be incapable 


of performing the countless acts of sacrifice which a mother does 


° Cf. The Life, chap. 40 (Allison Peers, p. 293). 
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spontaneously. The director should take into account this excellent 
quality, remembering that we more closely approach God as we sacri- 
fice ourselves the more for His honor. Many times he need only 
change the intention of an act done by natural inclination and thus 
raise it to a supernatural order with God as its goal. 

Of the three disadvantages to be found in women, the first is a 
tendency to vanity and frivolity. Undoubtedly a woman is usual- 
ly more vain than a man. The desire to please (which is basically a 
natural inclination implanted in woman by God) can lead women to 
deviations incompatible with true virtue. Vanity completely nullifies 
the action of God in souls: until this weed is uprooted the seed of grace 
can produce none of the flowers of virtue. Judging by the lives they 
lead and the works they perform, some women could be proposed as 
models of virtue, yet it frequently happens that these same women are 
filled with vanity and self-esteem. To make this evident, we need but 
surprise them with some act of disdain or humiliation; we will then 
soon note whether what glitters is gold or tinsel. And vanity carries 
with it, like links on the same chain, frivolity, envy, and jealousy, 
which cause disasters in those who call themselves pious and which, 
when translated into words, destroy charity and cause violent up- 
heavals. The director who successfully extirpates vanity from the 
feminine heart accomplishes one of the most difficult aspects of his 
work. But he must remember that vanity readily gives way to pusillan- 
imity and he should therefore temper the humiliation with words of 
encouragement. 

Another disadvantage or possible obstacle is woman’s affectionate 
character. This quality, if well directed, can be of help in the work 
of sanctification, but if the director lacks wisdom and prudence, 
which is founded on great purity of spirit, it will infallibly lead to ruin. 
The heart that is attached to a creature is not apt for union with God, 
and the director must possess great sagacity in order to distinguish be- 
tween natural attachments which are prejudicial to the spirit and holy 


estimation or gratitude which arises in pure and elevated souls that are 
cleansed of all dross. He who possesses a purified heart will readily 
transmit his purity to the souls that approach him. 
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The third disadvantage to be found in women is a vivid imagination, 
although this quality is much less an obstacle to sanctification than 
some believe. Some women, thinking themselves unfit for a life of 
prayer and recollection because they cannot control their imagination, 
draw back when one suggests that they practice mental prayer or 
recollection of the presence of God. This is a misconception, and 
directors should correct such souls and point out practical means for 
restraining the volubility of their imagination, avoiding at the same 
time extreme remedies that would leave the soul distraught and dispir- 
ited. This advice pertains especially to beginners, though later the 
director must be cautious not to give credence too readily to any ex- 
perience in which the imagination intervenes. 


KNOWLEDGE OF THE FoRMAL ELEMENT OF CHRISTIAN PERFECTION 


Although it may seem incredible, very few, even among those called 
upon to direct others, have an adequate knowledge of what constitutes 
Christian perfection. How, then, can they lead other souls to the goal 
which they themselves are ignorant of? How can they sculpture an 
image if they do not have in their minds the exemplar which they are 
to copy? 

Christian perfection consists in union with God who makes us His 
sons by adoption and raises us above ourselves to divinize us and make 
us sharers in His divine nature.* To arrive at this union and participa- 
tion, we must not merely refrain from sin, for in that case an infant 
newly baptized would be a saint. Absence of sin is merely a negative 
perfection; a dispositive perfection. It is further necessary that we re- 
nounce all that we have by nature in order to possess it afterward 
through grace, for God cannot perfectly unite Himself to a soul until 
it has renounced all and arrived at perfect self-abnegation. 

This renunciation and abnegation, which must be universal at least 
as regards the affections, is something that many souls do not under- 
stand, in spite of the fact that the Gospels are filled with this doctrine. 
Many conceive of Christian perfection as they would of a pagan philos- 
ophy; that is, as the performance of good dictated by reason. But 


*Cf. Col. 3:14; Summa theol., Wa Mae, q. 184, a. 1. 
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Christian perfection is something far superior to this; it is something 
divine, and therefore the rule of reason does not suffice. Not even 
reason enlightened by faith is enough to lead us to that perfection of 
which God Himself is the ideal and terminus. To direct our acts, we 
need a superior rule, which is nothing other than the Holy Ghost 
working through His precious gifts.’ 

Here it is necessary to mention in passing an error which is frequent 
and equally harmful to souls. Some persons propose a double perfec- 
tion as the terminus of the double way: the ascetical and the mystical; 
consequently they are forced to propose a twofold spiritual direction 
for souls, according as a soul travels by the one or the other way. 

The truth of the matter is that we cannot conceive of any perfection 
distinct from that which Christ has taught us: the perfection which 
He proposed to us in His Sermon on the Mount. No perfection is 
purely ascetical, if the word “ascetical” is understood as distinguished 
from “mystical” and consisting in the practice of the virtues according 
to the light of reason alone or reason enlightened by faith. Hence, 
neither is there any spiritual direction which is purely ascetical. 

St. Thomas teaches that no one can practice the virtues perfectly 
without the help of the gifts of the Holy Ghost;* without being moved 
immediately by the divine Spirit. Therefore, that ascetic perfection 
which would consist in the perfection of the virtues is impossible with- 
out the mystical perfection in which the Holy Ghost works in souls 
through His gifts. Both are intermingled; they constitute one and the 
same Christian perfection, although different names are used to desig- 
nate the distinct phases or the elements entering into it. 

If there is no perfection which is merely ascetical, with yet greater 
reason must we state that merely ascetical spiritual direction is an ab- 
surdity and would cause most harmful effects. It would be tantamount 
to saying that the spiritual director is the principal agent in the work 
of sanctification, to the exclusion of the Holy Ghost. Yet all masters 
of the spirit postulate that the principal requirement for advancement 
in virtue is correspondence with grace and docility to the inspirations 


* Summa theol., Ia Mae, q. 68, a. 2. 
® Tbid., a. 1. 
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or motions of the Holy Ghost. The soul that does not strive to be 
faithful to these inspirations can never hope to make notable progress. 

Frequently, although things may appear reasonable and in no way 
contrary to virtue, yet the soul knows quite well that God asks of it 
something contrary, something entirely different from what the soul 
itself would select as a means of pleasing God. Such occurrences are 
completely outside the domain of pure ascetics. Yet a director who 
restricts himself to purely ascetical practices will often oblige the soul 
to resist the Holy Ghost and let Him call in vain. Such a director will 
judge and direct in a human manner; but this is not sufficient to attain 
a perfection which is supernatural and divine. 

To our way of thinking, this is the chief reason why so many good 
and pious persons never reach true perfection. They work according 
to reason and do not readily let themselves be moved by the Holy 
Ghost, who softly calls them and knocks at their heart, asking them 
to abandon themselves entirely to His workings. And how unfortu- 
nate it is to see that many times it is not the souls themselves that resist 
the Holy Ghost, but their directors.? The Holy Ghost wishes to lead 
these souls by one way, but their directors oblige them to go by an- 
other; the Holy Ghost wishes to give them wings to fly, but their di- 
rectors make them walk on foot; the Holy Ghost would have them 
travel in giant strides, but their directors make them take baby steps. 
Such are the directors (and they are not few) who give a merely 
ascetical direction although this is contrary to everything that the 
masters of the spiritual life have taught. Souls would be much better 
off without a director than to fall into the hands of such as these, for 
the damage which these directors cause is often irreparable. 

The competent spiritual director will always be attentive to see what 
the Holy Ghost desires of souls under his care. All his effort will be 
to second the action of the divine Spirit, being convinced that of him- 
self, however great the lights he has, he would do nothing but deaden 
the divine action, which is the only efficacious action in the work of 
sanctification. 

Therefore the director must also have an accurate concept of the 


°Cf. The Living Flame of Love, stanza 3, (Allison Peers translation, pp. 189 ff.) 
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lofty perfection to which Christians are called: the faithful imitation 
of Christ and incorporation in Him as His members and sharers of His 
divine nature. 


KNOWLEDGE OF THE MEANS OF SANCTIFICATION 


A director must above all be a good theologian, understanding theol- 
ogy in its highest and noblest sense and not in the sense of controversy 
or polemics. In the direction of souls problems sometimes arise which 
cannot be solved with certainty without having recourse to the lofty 
principles of theology. Therefore it is not sufficient that the director 
know a few pious practices taken from some manual, for those who 
are thus formed become the “half-learned men” whom St. Theresa so 
abominated.’® Every practical question implies a speculative question, 
and no one can evaluate the means to sanctification or select the most 
fitting in each case without knowing the relation they bear to the end 
which is sought. 

For this reason we may justly lament the deficient theological train- 
ing which is given in some centers of ecclesiastical studies. The second 
part of the Summa theologica of St. Thomas has almost been relegated 
to oblivion, to be replaced by some manual of cases which, however 
good it may be, gives but a partial aspect of Christian moral theology. 
Such treatises treat only the negative aspect and little or nothing of the 
essential and positive element of the Christian life: grace, virtues, and 
the gifts of the Holy Ghost. Nor is this lacuna sufficiently covered 
over by the study of a special tract on ascetical and mystical theology, 
as a branch lopped off from the theological trunk. The greater part 
of the errors rampant today in the field of spiritual theology would 
soon be eliminated if students were trained in the study of this second 
part of the Summa in accordance with the desires of Pope Pius XI, 
who recognized the primacy of St. Thomas even in questions of spirit- 
ual theology. 

But apart from this, the director needs a more special and detailed 
knowledge of the works of the great spiritual masters. Many books of 


” Interior Castle, Fifth Mansions, chap. 1 (Allison Peers translation, p. 250). 
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piety and devotional works are extant which do more harm than good; 
not because they contain anything evil, but because they falsify the 
concept of true piety by making souls believe that the practice of such 
and such a method is all that is required to be perfect and, conversely, 
without that method, perfection is impossible. And the perfection pro- 
posed is frequently a minimized perfection. If a director who himself is 
formed through the reading of such books, then places them in the 
hands of those he is directing, without judging their intrinsic value but 
captivated by their spiritual sweetmeats and enchanting phrases, what 
can he expect but the mere outward show and appearance of virtue? 

Principally in the exercise of prayer, the fundamental means of 
sanctification, must the director have a better than ordinary knowl- 
edge. Here, perhaps, the director can do most harm to souls by oblig- 
ing them to follow preconceived methods without adverting that the 
true master of prayer is the Holy Ghost and a director must restrict 
his activities to removing obstacles and smoothing difficulties, thus pre- 
paring the way of the Lord. 

Hence the director must formulate an ample concept of prayer 
which, according to St. Thomas, is any elevation of the mind to God. 
Whenever the soul communicates with God, it is practicing prayer, 
and good prayer; and whenever this communication is lacking, so like- 
wise is prayer. If prayer is understood in this wide sense, a person is 
able to practice that continual prayer which our Lord demands of us. 
Yet this communication is not always sensible nor consciously per- 
ceived by the soul, as is evident in periods of aridity or desolation when 
the soul feels that all doors are closed to it and it remains in utter 
abandonment. But the good director will realize that then is verified a 
communication between God and the soul which is much more inti- 
mate although it escapes the perception of the faculties. 

At the same time the director must be able to distinguish clearly be- 
tween what is the result of imagination, sensitiveness, or a natural ten- 
derness, and what is the true spirit of God. He must also know the 
ways by which God usually leads souls and the ways in which He 
communicates Himself to them when they abandon themselves to Him 
unreservedly, yet at the same time ever remembering that the power 
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and wisdom of God can never be exhausted and that His goodness can 
always take diverse and unexpected forms. For this reason the director 
must not be formed by the reading of only one spiritual master, how- 
ever distinguished and highly recommended, for often he will come 
upon views that are apparently contradictory to what he has read or 
different from it, and then he will not know how to proceed. On the 
other hand, an acquaintance with many diverse works or spiritual 
tendencies will give him that flexibility of spirit which is so important 
in the guidance of souls. 


Morar QUALITIES 


It would be very well if the spiritual director were spiritually far in 
advance of the souls he directs as regards the practice of the virtues, 
but this is not necessary nor is it generally the case. However, certain 
virtues ought especially to shine forth in the director if his work with 
souls is to be beneficial. We shall consider the principal ones. 


PRUDENCE 


Since prudence is the virtue which directs all the others, pointing 
out the golden mean in which they should be contained, it is the first 
virtue that must adorn the director. In fact, he may be wanting in some 
of the other virtues, but the virtue of prudence is indispensable. A 
director without prudence is a blind man leading the blind. But it must 
not be the prudence of the flesh, worldly prudence; it must be a pru- 
dence in accordance with the spirit of God. Often certain procedures 
which God approves and blesses are condemned in the name of pru- 
dence. Further, it is not sufficient that the director be prudent only as 
regards external affairs and matters, for if this is as far as his prudence 
extends, he will commit a thousand mistakes. The prudence we speak 
of, since it is an infused virtue, God alone can give; but man can do 
much on his part to develop it, through docility and submission to the 
Holy Ghost and also through the experience he will gain in directing 
souls. 
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LovE For SouLs 


Though it is commonly said that love is blind, this does not hold true 
here, for the love of God and souls increases the director’s prudence 
so that he can say with St. Augustine, “Prudence is love.” And since 
love blinds one to all things else, it opens one’s eyes the more as regards 
the object of that love. Whence it follows that love for souls and zeal 
to lead them to God will make one investigate well the means which 
lead to this goal and also foresee the dangers and difficulties which lie 
along the way. A mother who loves her child profoundly, senses the 
things most suitable for that child and she foresees the least danger. 

Love for souls enables the director to accommodate himself to them 
and to become “all to all to gain all for Christ.” This is one of the 
chief, traits of the good director; without it all his efforts will avail 
nothing. It will teach him to be little with the little ones, wise with 
the wise, ignorant with the ignorant; to weep with those who weep 
and laugh with those who laugh. He comes to regard the souls placed 
in his charge by God as being part of his own soul. So the Apostle 
asks: “Who is weak and I am not weak? Who is scandalized and I do 
not burn?” Such love as this will make the director sacrifice himself 
as much as necessary for the good of souls under his care; and fre- 
quently spiritual direction imposes severe sacrifices. 

But even in this love for souls, two types can be distinguished. Some 
priests manifest great zeal for the conversion of sinners, snatching souls 
from mortal sin; but once this has been accomplished and the souls are, 
for the moment at least, assured of salvation, any further spiritual di- 
rection seems useless. These priests do good work in what they do, 
but they will never be good directors. They seem not to understand 
that a single soul that reaches perfection gives more glory to God than 
a multitude of other souls who, though free from mortal sin, live luke- 
warmly. Further, the soul in a high degree of perfection will be the 
occasion of the salvation of many other souls, for such a soul never 
goes to heaven alone. Consequently, if it is a labor worthy of all our 
efforts to draw a soul out of mortal sin, no less deserving of our zeal 
is the soul that truly desires to sanctify itself and needs our help. 
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PATIENCE AND CoMPASSION FOR THE WEAKNESS OF OTHERS 

Another fruit of charity and love for souls is patience, which the 
good director needs in ever-increasing degrees. Patience must be ex- 
ercised primarily in bearing the weaknesses and miseries of souls, even 
if many years pass before they are corrected. This does not mean that 
the director does not lament over these weaknesses, for if that were so 
he would not have true charity; he feels them vividly and realizes the 
weakness of the human state as God does, who never tires of forgiving 
us. To attain this attitude the director will do well frequently to con- 
sider his own miseries and failings. But he must carefully distinguish 
between faults which proceed from weakness and are detested by the 
soul and those which flow from the lack of a sincere desire of amend- 
ment; against the latter type he must proceed with more rigor. 

The director’s patience must also endure many foolish and trouble- 
some matters which proceed from ignorance. Many times he will have 
to listen to long explanations which the soul deems necessary to empty 
its conscience and bare its soul, when in reality such is not the case. 
But when souls are afflicted with some tribulation, the director must 
have great patience with them in order to let them unburden their grief 
and at the same time to compassionate them and counsel them. 

DETACHMENT AND Purity oF Heart 

The Apostle reminds us that charity seeks not her own, and this 
quality should be found in the true director of souls, who will seek 
nothing but the glory of God and the good of the soul he is directing. 
From the moment the director seeks himself in anything, his own glory, 
the satisfaction of his natural inclinations or affections, or any temporal 
benefit, he will lose his liberty, and all his labor will be rendered null. 
In dealing with women it is especially easy to awaken an attachment 
which first appears under the cloak of spirituality but later holds the 
heart captive with the cord of human affection, if, indeed, it does not 
become entirely carnal. This tendency must be avoided at all costs, 
and the director must keep perpetual vigil over his own heart and that 
of the person being directed so that no human breathing will be per- 
ceptible where one should feel only the soft breathing of the Holy 
Spirit. 
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CouRAGE To SPEAK THE TRUTH wirHout HuMaAN ReEspPrcr 


The purity of heart which makes the director seek God in all things 
will give him a holy liberty and the courage to correct faults and 
speak the truth even when it is bitter. Through lack of this liberty and 
courage directors often give in to souls when they should not, flatter- 
ing their self-love or dissimulating their faults. How many souls, ap- 
pearing to be virtuous but in reality completely void of virtue, are full 
of self and self-esteem simply because they have not yet found one who 
will undeceive them and show them that they have not yet learned the 
first lesson of the spiritual life! 

The courage to speak the truth is in no way opposed to prudence 
or meekness because all virtues must be governed by charity. The 
director may at times make concessions or be silent if he thinks it will 
be to the greater profit of the soul; but the director assumes a serious 
responsibility if he does this when the wounds need to be disclosed in 
order to be cured. To acquire this courage and purity of heart the 
director should strive to be as conscious as possible of the incomparable 
dignity of his ministry. He should bear in mind that he takes the place 
of Christ and acts with His authority. Without this appreciation of his 
ministry, he can hardly avoid many mistakes in the fulfillment of his 
duties. 


HuMILity 


What we have said does not detract in any way from the humility 
which ought always to shine forth in the minister of God; rather, hu- 
mility will make him sense even more clearly what he is before God. 
Jesus, who sought only the glory of His Father, was most humble in 
all His works, yet without any lessening of that courage by which He 
corrected vices and manifested the truth which scandalized the world 
and cost Him His life. 

The director, then, must ever shine forth in humility. Humility at- 
tracts and captivates; pride repels. A correction made with humility 
does not cause aversion or fail of its effect, but if made with pride 
and haughtiness, it will vex the one who receives it and produce even 
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greater harm. The director who does not trust excessively in himself 
but places all his confidence in God, will merit that God take the work 
as His own, enlighten him with special lights, give efficacy to his words, 
and even turn his mistakes to the profit of souls. But if anyone trusts 
in his own prudence and lights, God will leave him with only that in 
which he trusted; and of what value are human lights and prudence in 
a work so divine as is the sanctification of souls? Moreover, he who 
does not rely excessively on self will not have the temerity to solve 
difficulties rashly, but he will study, meditate, and take counsel. The 
ministry of the humble is always beneficial to souls, but that of the 
proud is sterile, no matter how many natural gifts they possess. 


SPECIAL QUALITIES OF THE DIRECTOR 


In enumerating the intellectual and moral qualities of a director we 
have already touched lightly on these others which pertain to the man- 
ner of procedure in the direction of souls. Nevertheless it is well to 
discuss them more in detail so that the concept of the good director 
will be yet more evident. 


FLEXIBILITY OF SPIRIT 


St. Theresa preferred as advisers men of learning, even though lack- 
ing in personal experience, rather than ignorant men, however much 
experience they may have had."? Experience without learning usually 
produces that inadaptibility of spirit which prevents the director from 
accommodating himself to the soul of the one directed, desiring rather 
that the subject adapt itself to him, which is oftentimes impossible eith- 
er because of the distinct natural characteristics of that soul or because 
of circumstances or because of God’s wish to lead the soul by another 
way. Hence the good director needs flexibility of spirit to adapt him- 
self to the person directed and flexibility also in regard to the methods 
of sanctification, although it is to be expected that he will have his 
personal preferences. A method that has produced gratifying results 


* [bid., Sixth Mansions (Allison Peers translation, p. 313); The Life, chap. 13 (Allison 
Peers translation, pp. 79 ff.). 
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in some cases may in other cases have the opposite effect or at least may 
prove less efficacious because of the many variations in individual souls. 

Flexibility of spirit must not only apply to the various persons who 
are receiving direction, treating each one as his condition requires. and 
making good use of all their spiritual energies and inclinations, but also 
to the present state of each person, for one will not handle a soul that 
is just beginning the way of virtue in the same way as when it is long 
given over to pious practices; when it is sad and discouraged, as when 
it progresses joyfully. In some cases the soul must be treated as an in- 
fant in Christ, and the burden must be removed from its shoulders so 
that it can learn to walk. In others, the director will have to impose a 
burden as a ballast so that the soul will not lose its balance. Sometimes 
the director must console, animate, encourage, or comfort; at other 
times he must humiliate and debase to the very earth. How many times, 
because of the lack of this flexibility, the director pours vinegar on 
wounds when he should use soothing ointments or, on the other hand, 
applies sedatives when what is needed is bitter cathartics! 


Firmness, Bur Nor AspEriry 


Flexibility must always observe the just mean of virtue, and hence 
the director should .avoid the two extremes of asperity and laxity. 
Asperity makes the way difficult for souls and makes virtue odious to 
them. It discourages them, making them feel that things so difficult 
are not for them; when they are enmeshed in such difficulties, they 
retrogress instead of progressing as they ought. Some directors place 
on their charges burdens which they themselves could never bear; such 
as these should heed the words of St. Peter to the Council at Jerusa- 
lem: “Why tempt you God to put a yoke upon the necks of the 
disciples which neither our fathers nor we have been able to bear?” 
Further, the spirit of the saints, which is the true spirit of the Gospel, 
is altogether at variance with this Pharisaical and Jansenistic spirit; the 
saints were usually more rigid with themselves and more gentle with 
others. 

But even when the director is severe with himself, it does not follow 
that he should lead others by the same road, for he is not the model or 
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the rule of conduct for others. If he is seeking the good of souls in- 
stead of his own, he will facilitate for them as much as possible the path 
of virtue and will not desire to close the doors of heaven to anyone. 

On the other hand, in seeking to avoid this extreme, some fall into 
the opposite, and this is perhaps more frequent. Some confessors exert 
all their efforts in forgiving sins and are content with this. Certain 
light faults they consider of no importance and may even say that they 
are merely scruples when in reality they are true faults, however light 
they appear. Under the assumption that they are giving souls liberty 
of spirit, they are actually making them scorn what ought not to be 
scorned, for in the service of God there is nothing despicable. The 
liberty of spirit proper to the sons of God is something quite different; 
it consists, not in the contemning of faults, however light, but in rid- 
ding oneself of them so that the soul does not remain entangled in its 
weaknesses. 

It is important that the director understand these things well, for 
some persons when they have committed any kind of fault or merely 
think that they have done so become so disturbed and worried that, as 
St. Francis de Sales says, the disturbance is more harmful to the soul 
than the fault itself. In such cases the director must not make little of 
the fault but, judging it for what it is, he should lead the soul to an 
appreciation of its own misery and at the same time remind it of the 
mercy of God who forgives the fault as soon as pardon is asked. Thus 
will the soul be humiliated but without any disturbance proceeding 
from a disguised pride. It will likewise have a greater horror for the 
fault, greater confidence in God, and greater distrust of self. Then 
can it say with the Apostle that to those who love God all things re- 
dound to good—even faults. But some directors, following certain lax 
tendencies, attach no importance to anything but grave sins and, when 
they see a soul afflicted with some light fault, will say to it that the fault 
is nothing at all. The result is that these souls conceive a greater esteem 


for themselves, gradually lose their delicacy of conscience, and dispose 


themselves to fall into lukewarmness and indifference. 
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HuMILIATION witHouT DiscouURAGEMENT 


The director who wishes to construct solid virtue in souls must place 
humility as the foundation stone. The first requirement is that the 
director must never let the soul know that he has a high regard for its 
holiness; if the soul suspects this, one of two things is likely to occur: 
it will either presume on itself and thus give way to a refined pride or, 
if it has true humility, it will reject the opinion of the director and 
think he does not really understand it after all, thus losing confidence 
in his guidance. Ordinarily, however, the soul will accept the praise 
given, although it may verbally reject it and claim to be a sinner. 


But how can a director pacify souls and guarantee them certain lofty 
things without at the same time giving the impression that he believes 
them to be holy? How can he propose the lofty ideal of Christian 
perfection to them and at the same time impress on them their nothing- 
ness and misery? Precisely this tests the discretion of the director. 
But of course any soul, however holy, if left to itself, is pure nothing- 
ness and misery. And because of this misery the goodness and merci- 
ful love of God are made more evident. Likewise this same misery is 
the only basis of Christian hope and cannot help but move the loving 
heart of Christ. Thus, in consoling souls, the director should insist not 
on what they have or what they are but on the goodness of God and 
His incomparable love. 


But the director must not only avoid making souls vain; he must 
also positively exercise them in humility by certain disguised humilia- 
tions. I say “disguised,” for if the soul knows that a certain word or 
action is done merely to humiliate it, the intended humiliation will lose 
all the fruit and may even produce the contrary effect. The director 
must move discreetly and only by degrees, tempering humiliations with 
charity and measuring them to the capacity of the soul lest he dis- 
courage it. Especially if weak or vacillating souls, who look upon their 
director as their only support, feel that he rejects or disdains them, 
then very likely they will give up entirely. 
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FoRMATION OF THE HEART 


From the heart proceeds all that is good or evil in a man, as Christ 
has said, and therefore the director must devote much effort to the 
formation of an upright heart. To attend only to external works and 
to correct only evident faults and not penetrate into the depth of the 
heart is simply to cut off the branches but to leave the roots intact. 
Souls can never be led to perfection by this method. In order not to 
fall into this common error the director must understand the role of 
external works in the Christian life. They are nothing more than the 
complement to the interior act and a means for strengthening the vir- 
tues, but of themselves they have no value in the sight of God. As 
Tauler says, a person is not perfect because he performs perfect works, 
but he will do perfect works when he is perfect. Hence the director 
must concern himself especially with the formation of the interior, 
and with that the exterior will also be reformed automatically and 
without effort; but if he works only on the exterior, neither the one 
nor the other will be perfected. 

Two important consequences follow from these principles: 1) The 
director must not content himself merely with knowing the faults 
committed, but he must carefully investigate the sources of these faults 
so that he can place a remedy at the root of the evil; 2) To every class 
of persons, of whatever condition or state in life, even to the married 
and those engaged in the active life, the director must recommend with 
all fervor the practice of the interior life in whatever form is possible 
for them, for only by practicing the interior life can there be true 
practice in virtue. 


PRACTICE OF PRAYER 


We have already noted that prayer is one of the matters in which 
the director must be especially well versed because it is perhaps the 
most important element in the whole spiritual life. Here we shall add 
a few words and give brief indications about the manner of procedure 
according to the various states of souls. 
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BEGINNERS 


The director should propose to them distinct methods of prayer, 
observing which are best suited for that soul, which ones it performs 
with greatest ease, and which ones bring the most fruit. Some souls 
find it impossible to meditate but are able to practice vocal prayer so 
well and so sincerely that they gain from it all the benefit of strictly 
mental prayer, or they are able to make use of spiritual reading in such 
a way that it opens the way to true prayer. Others from the very be- 
ginning find it easier to use aspirations, sometimes expressing them 
vocally in the form of ejaculations. Still others gain more benefit from 
other methods; the director must be attentive in order to give to each 
that which best suits it. 


Tue PRoFIcieNt 


Since prayer is simply a communication between the soul and God, 
evidently there will be more perfect prayer where the communication 


is more intimate. But the soul cannot effect this intimacy by its own 
efforts, even when aided by sanctifying grace and enlightened by the 
light of faith, for it will still see divine things “as through a glass and 
in a dark manner.” For the communcation to be perfect, the gifts of 
the Holy Ghost are necessary, because they establish a certain imme- 
diate divine contact between God and the soul and raise it to a divine 
intimacy. This is what takes place in contemplation wherein the soul 
is directly moved by the Holy Spirit. And since this is the only perfect 
prayer, the director should prepare souls for it by removing all the 
obstacles which impede the exercise of the gifts of the Holy Ghost, 
which are in the soul habitually with sanctifying grace. The chief 
obstacles to the working of the gifts are: habitual faults committed 
with full deliberation, even though the faults are small ones; excessive 
activity and concentration on external works; and any attachment to 
created things, even though the attachment may be good in itself. 
These three obstacles and any others that the director may find must 
be carefully removed from the soul so that the ground will be prepared 
for the working of the Holy Spirit, but under no circumstances must 
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the director attempt directly to place souls in the state of contempla- 
tive prayer for he will only waste time and perhaps cause serious harm. 
He is to remove whatever obstacles he can and then leave the rest to the 
Holy Ghost, to work when it pleases Him, for contemplation is a 


divine gift. In this point directors are liable to err in one of two ex- 
tremes. Some intend at any price to place souls in contemplation and 
to this end they give various rules, as if the contemplation we are speak- 
ing of were a question of human industry and art. The only effects 
are that it fills the head with illusions and wastes time. Others (and 
these are more common) go to the opposite extreme and oblige souls 
which the Holy Ghost would place in true contemplation to follow 
methods of prayer which are proposed for beginners. The result is 
that they also waste time since the soul can do neither what the director 
commands nor what the Holy Spirit wishes, because in trying to obey 
the director it positively resists the Holy Ghost. 


More ApvANCED SouLs 


Once the Holy Ghost has led the soul into the interior castle of 
contemplation the work of the director should be more and more 
restricted but it must not cease entirely for there yet remains much 
that he can do. The director must continue his work of removing 
obstacles so that the soul will not be content with what it has, but will 
let itself be carried to the very summit. Many there are who turn back 
or desire to remain stationary when they have climbed the first few 
rungs of the mystical ladder; this they do because they have no one to 
help them dispose themselves to be completely docile to the Holy Spirit. 

Another point at which the director can be of great help to ad- 
vanced souls is when they begin to receive special favors from God in 
prayer, such as visions, locutions. To put briefly what could be treated 
at great length, we shall say only that the director should not be too 
credulous in these matters and neither should he reject all such things 
systematically. He should maintain a watchful silence until he has suf- 
ficient proof that the events are things of God, of the devil, or of the 
imagination. And even when he is certain that they are divine favors, 
he should never give them much importance, always contrasting the 
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objective value of such communications with what is taught by faith 
and sound theology. As a general rule he must oblige souls to give an 
account of all such communications so that he may preserve them from 
illusions and mistakes, but it must be done in such a way that the soul 
will not gain an esteem for these things or an attachment to them. 
Therefore, the moment that the director senses a pleasure or delight 
in the relating of such experience, he must cut off the account com- 
pletely, refusing to pay any attention to it. 


Periops OF TRANSITION 


Each passage of the soul from one phase to another in the spiritual 
life is generally preceded by a period of obscurity and abandonment 
during which everything that the soul has gained seems to disappear 
and nothing seems to be there to take its place. As these periods of 
transition may take on many different forms, the director must be 
attentive to them for souls in this condition readily suppose that all is 
lost and become disheartened. In the first passage to contemplation or 
the night which usually precedes it, many souls give up and turn back 
because they have no one to encourage them, telling them that this 
obscurity is the promise of a bright day’s dawning which will not be 
long in coming. Another point to be noted is that not all the steps 
of the spiritual life or all the phases through which the soul passes in 
its ascent toward perfect union with God occur in any set manner as 
is described in the books of spiritual masters. Therefore the director 
must be attentive to what the Holy Ghost works in each soul and the 
manner in which He leads it. 


DiIscERNMENT OF SPIRITS 


Humility is the touchstone for discovering where the spirit of God 
dwells. In all the other virtues there is the possibility of deception or 
of taking for gold what is only tinsel; but in the virtue of humility 
there is no pretense that is not quickly discovered. An unexpected 
humiliation is sufficient to strike a spark if the heart is not well pul- 
verized by humility. Often the spark does not fly to the exterior, but 
it is easy to discover the fire that burns within. And if humility is lack- 
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ing, we may take for certain that the spirit of God does not dwell in 
that soul, even if it works miracles. 

The companion of humility is obedience; just as pride is generally 
accompanied by attachment to one’s own judgment and self-will. But 
in questions of obedience the director may easily make mistakes, be- 
cause sometimes the certitude which God infuses in the soul is so great 
that no matter how much the soul may desire to obey the director, it 
cannot help but think that such and such a thing is not so or that it 
must do a certain thing in the way that has been communicated to it. 
The director must not confuse this attitude with attachment to one’s 
own opinion; he need but observe carefully to see whether the soul 
sincerely desires to do what it is told but cannot because the command 
is contrary to what it has received interiorly. Hence the director must 
not observe merely the external acts, for it is very easy to confuse 
servility with humility, presumption with magnanimity or tenacity in 
defending the cause of God. 

Discernment of spirits is a gift from heaven, and the director must 
ask God for it. He should never form decisive judgments hurriedly; 


though God is offended by opposition to souls that are pleasing to 
Him, He is never offended if the director suspends judgment as long 
as he lacks decisive proofs, and many times the Lord Himself will pro- 
vide these proofs when He sees that the director proceeds with the 
necessary prudence, humility, and sincere desire to know the truth. 


Ignatius MENENDEz-Reieapa, O.P. 
Convento de San Pablo 
Palencia, Spain 


This article has been translated from the 
Spanish by Father Jordan Aumann, O.P. 
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N the course of the night that our Lord spent in the house of 

Caiphas, the news of His arrest spread abroad. Not only “the 
ancients of the people and the chief priests and scribes,”’ but many of 
the populace gathered together in the early morning. “And the whole 
multitude of them rising up, led Him to Pilate. And they began to 
accuse Him saying: ‘We have found this man perverting our nation 
and forbidding to give tribute to Caesar and saying that He is Christ, 
the King.’ ””? 

It did not take Pilate long to see that Christ had done nothing 
worthy of condemnation and that a clique among the chief priests 
and scribes out of envy and hatred had stirred up a violent persecution 
against this Galilean. And he sought to release Him whom he knew to 
be innocent. But he feared the powerful influence of the Jews in many 
quarters and envisaged the possibility of that influence which might 
bring about his deposition. Therefore he decided that he must ap- 
pease the body of important men among the priests and scribes whom 
he saw before him. Hence he tried various maneuvers in his attempts 
to liberate Jesus. 

One of these maneuvers had a sublime significance. “Now upon the 
solemn day the governor was accustomed to release to the people one 
prisoner, whom they would. And he had there a notorious prisoner 
that was called Barabbas. They therefore being gathered together, 
Pilate said: ‘Whom will you that I release to you: Barabbas, or Jesus 
that is called Christ?’ For he knew that for envy they had delivered 
Him... . But the chief priests and ancients persuaded the people that 
they should ask Barabbas and make Jesus away.”* Barabbas was the 
symbol of fallen sinful humanity redeemed by the passion and death 
and the precious blood of Christ. 


* Luke 22:66. ? [bid., 23:1 f. ® Matt. 27:15-20. 
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When a man sees himself rejected and another, whom he thinks in- 
ferior, preferred to him, he often suffers keenly. But perhaps at this 
moment, the feeling of rejection was not uppermost in the mind of 
Christ. “I have a baptism with which I am to be baptized, and how am 
I straitened till it be accomplished.’””* 

“Then, therefore, Pilate took Jesus and scourged Him,” and the 
sacrifice began by which the Son of God would be immolated for the 
sins of mankind. “He was wounded for our iniquities: He was bruised 
for our sins. The chastisement of our peace was upon Him: and by 
His bruises we are healed. All we like sheep have gone astray, every- 
one hath turned aside into his own way, and the Lord hath laid on 
Him the iniquity of us all.”* 

After the scourging the scene of the night before was repeated with 
even greater insult and cruelty. “And the soldiers platting a crown of 
thorns, put it upon His head: and they put on Him a purple garment. 
And they came to Him and said: ‘Hail, king of the Jews.’ And they 
gave Him blows.”” And He loved the men who mocked Him, and He 
blessed the hands that smote Him. Alone in the hands of His enemies, 
He felt His rejection because He loved all those whom He had made 
and hated none of the works of His hands. “There is no beauty in 
Him, nor comeliness; and we have seen Him, and there was no sight- 
liness, that we should be desirous of Him. Despised and the most ab- 
ject of men, a man of sorrows and acquainted with infirmity: and His 
look was as it were hidden and despised. Whereupon we esteemed 
Him not.”® Thus did our Lord appear to the soldiers when He sat, 
exhausted by the scourging, silent in the midst of blasphemies. And 
within His own self He felt the sins of the world pressing upon Him as 
if they were His very own; and it seemed that all this was due to Him 
because of the sins He had taken upon Him: “I am a worm and no 
man: the reproach of men and the outcast of the people.”® 


Just then there came a messenger to say that the prisoner was wanted 
in the governor’s hall. And Christ rose to enter upon a new scene in 
the drama of His passion, a scene in which He would be finally re- 


“Luke 12:50. * Isa. 53:5 f. ® Isa. 53:2 f. 
SJohn 19:1. 7John 19:2 f. * Ps, 21:7. 
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jected by His people. And there commenced to shine forth something 
divine in His manner and bearing: something that would make Pilate 
call Him aside and say: “Whence art Thou?”?® 

“Jesus therefore, came forth, bearing the crown of thorns and the 
purple garment.” And Pilate said to them: “Behold the Man.”” 

The Messiah awaited for centuries stood before the chosen people 
whom He had come to save. Representatives of the Hebrew nation 
from every quarter of the globe had come to the great feast and now 
stood with their chief priests face to face with Christ the Son of God, 
their promised Messiah. 

And Christ gazed upon them with full consciousness of His divinity 
and His mission as God-man and Redeemer of the human race. In 
spite of the sense of prostration that almost overwhelmed Him, the 
result of the agony, of the scourging, and the loss of blood, something 
of divinity radiated from the holy face and the head crowned with 
thorns, and revealed itself in the bearing of Him who wore the purple 
garment and held in His hands the broken reed. 

His silence spoke to them: “I am the Lord thy God, who brought 
thee out of the land of Egypt and out of the house of bondage.”’? “T 
am the First and I am the Last and besides Me there is no God.” “I 
am the Lord thy God, the Holy One of Israel, thy Savior.”"* “I am 
the Lord: and there is no Savior besides Me.’*® 

And the time-transcendent consciousness of the God-man looked 
back over the centuries of the history of the Hebrew people, remem- 
bering how He “went before them to show the way by day in a pillar 
of a cloud, and by night in a pillar of fire,”’® and led them into the 
Promised Land and again and again showed the infinity of His mercy 
by pardoning their idolatries and unspeakable crimes. “Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets and stonest them that are sent 
unto thee, how often would I have gathered together thy children, as 
the hen doth gather her chickens under her wings, and thou wouldst 
not!”!7 And the same sadness came over Him as when on a former 
occasion He looked down from the encircling mountains on the city 


* John 19:9. ” Exod. 20:2 * Tbid., 43:3. * Exod. 13:21. 
* Tbid., 19:5. Isa. 44:6. ’ Tbid., 43:11. ™ Matt. 23:27. 
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below and “wept over it saying: ‘If thou hadst known and that in this 
thy day the things that are to thy peace; but now they are hidden from 
thy eyes.’ ”?® 

There are moments when the human heart cannot help but think of 
the things that might have been and might still be, though we know 
that they never were and never will be. And so all that might have 
been and might still be if Jerusalem accepted the divine Messiah crowd- 
ed before the mind of Christ and He saw the heavenly Jerusalem upon 
earth: His kingdom of charity. “Arise, be enlightened, O Jerusalem; 
for thy light is come, and the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee. For 
behold darkness shall cover the earth and a mist the people; but the 
Lord shall arise upon thee and His glory shall be seen upon thee. And 
the Gentiles shall walk in thy light, and kings in the brightness of thy 
rising.”"° 

But it was not to be: “O that thou hadst harkened to My command- 
ments! Thy peace had been as a river, and thy justice as the waves of 
the sea.”’?° 

This silent manifestation of divinity did not last long. It recalled to 
the chief priests and their servants that moment in the mock trial on the 
previous night, when “the high priest asked Him: ‘Art Thou the Christ, 
the Son of the Blessed God?’ And Jesus said to him: ‘I am. And you 
shall see the Son of man sitting on the right hand of the power of God 
and coming with the clouds of heaven.’”*' And in the silence of those 
tragic moments that divine personality, bearing the crown of thorns 
and the purple garment, spoke by the divinity of His bearing and said 
more clearly and with greater power than words could command: “IT 
am the Christ, the Son of the Blessed God.” 

“When the chief priests, therefore, and the servants had seen Him, 
they cried out, saying: ‘Crucify Him! Crucify Him!’ Pilate saith to 
them: ‘Take Him you, and crucify Him; for I find no cause in Him.’ 
The Jews answered him: ‘We have a law, and according to the law, 
He ought to die, because He made Himself the Son of God.’ ”?? 

And Pilate looked at Him who bore in silent majesty the crown of 
thorns and the purple garment, and he feared the more because he felt 


*Luke 19:41 f. Isa. 60:1-3. » Tbid., 48:18. ** Mark 14:61 f. ™ John 19:6 f. 
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himself driven now by the violent insistence of the Jews to condemn 
to the shameful death of the cross not merely an innocent being in 
whom he found no cause, but one in whom there dwelt the fullness of 
divinity: the Christ the Son of the Blessed God. . 

“And he entered into the hall again, and he said to Jesus: “Whence 
art Thou?’ But Jesus gave him no answer. Pilate, therefore, saith to 
Him: ‘Speakest Thou not to me? Knowest Thou not that I have pow- 
er to crucify Thee, and I have power to release Thee?’ Jesus answered: 
‘Thou shouldst not have any power against Me, unless it were given 
thee from above. Therefore he that hath delivered Me to thee hath 


9923 


the greater sin.’ 

And again Pilate went forth to the balcony trying in vain to per- 
suade the people to consent to the release of Christ. “But the Jews 
cried out saying: ‘If thou release this man, thou art not Caesar’s friend. 
For whosoever maketh himself a king speaketh against Caesar.’ ”** And 
Pilate envisaged a report to Rome formulated by influential Hebrews 
replete with exaggerations and falsifications, but with an apparent basis 


in fact and consequently difficult to explain away. This consideration 
settled the matter in his mind, and he proceeded to pass final sentence 
of death on Christ. And thus he became the type of those who have to 
make a choice between God and the good things of this world and are 
false to God that they may enjoy the things of earth. 

“And it was the parasceve of the Pasch about the sixth hour: and he 
saith to the Jews: ‘Behold your King.’ But they cried out: ‘Away with 
Him! Crucify Him.’ Pilate saith to them: ‘Shall I crucify your king?’ 
The chief priests answered: “We have no king but Caesar.’ ””*® 

And so came to a final end that theocracy which began when “the 
Lord said to Abram: ‘Go forth out of thy country, and from thy 
kindred, and out of thy father’s house, and come into the land which 
I shall show thee.’”*® It found the acme of its development in the days 
of Moses, a beautiful expression under Samuel, was continued in the 
prophets, and was destined to blossom into Christ’s kingdom of charity, 
had the Jews listened to the preaching of Christ and accepted their 
promised Redeemer. But when they cried out, “We have no king but 


* Tbid., 19:9-11. * Tbid., 19:12. * I[bid., 19:14 f. * Gen, 12:1. 
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Caesar,” they rejected not only Christ, the God-man, who stood be- 
fore them as their Redeemer, but also the eternal Father and invisible 
God who had guided and protected them, punished and pardoned them 
down throughout the centuries. And it was an official act of the He- 
brew people. Pilate said to Him: “Thy own nation and the chief priests 
have delivered Thee up to me,”*’ pointing out that this act sponsored 
by the highest officials of the Hebrew nation and consented to and 
clamored for by Jews “out of every nation under heaven”** was an 
official act of the Jewish people. 

“And Pilate seeing that he prevailed nothing, but that rather a tumult 
was made, taking water washed his hands before the people saying: ‘I 
am innocent of the blood of this just man. Look you to it.’ And the 
whole people answering said: ‘His blood be upon us and upon our 
children.’ ”?* 

What passed through the mind of Christ when He heard the chosen 
people cry out, “We have no king but Caesar,” and clamor for the 
crucifixion of their Redeemer, shouting out, “His blood be upon us 
and upon our children”? There is no evidence of anything like angry 
resentment throughout the whole history of the passion of Christ. “He 
was offered because it was His own will, and He opened not His mouth. 
He shall be led as a sheep to the slaughter and shall be dumb as a-lamb 
before His shearer, and He shall not open His mouth.”*° And the 
prophecy was fulfilled with all the holy patience of the Son of God. 
His general attitude was expressed by His first words upon the cross: 
“Father, forgive them for they know not what they do.”* These are 
the words of one who loves intensely, but who has been grievously 
injured by those whom he loves. 

Christ speaks to us from the cross and says to us: “From all eternity 


I have loved you with an everlasting love, but you have turned against 
Me by your sins.” It was this that was in His mind when He heard the 
shouts: “Crucify Him! Crucify Him! We have no king but Caesar. 
Let His blood be upon us and upon our children.” 

“As the Father hath loved Me, I also have loved you,” He seemed to 


* John 18:35. * Acts 2:5. ® Matt. 27:24 f. * Isa. 53:7. * Luke 23:34. 
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say to them as He stood there bearing the crown of thorns and clothed 
with the purple garment. But the infinity of His love found no re- 
sponse in the Jewish nation. He felt the rejection of His eternal Father 
more than the crime against Himself. “They have forsaken the Lord, 
they have blasphemed the Holy One of Israel.”** And because of this 
My soul is sorrowful even unto death. And looking into the future, 
He suffered still more because of the fate of His people: “For the days 
shall come upon thee: and thy enemies shall cast a trench about thee 
and compass thee round and straiten thee on every side, and beat thee 
flat to the ground, and thy children who are in thee. And they shall 
not leave in thee a stone upon a stone: because thou hast not known 
the time of thy visitation.”* 

In the Improperia, or reproaches, which are sung on Good Friday, 
we have the liturgical expression of the Church’s concept of the mental 
attitude of Christ during His passion. There is no sign of anger or re- 
sentment, however justifiable it might be. Christ stood before the peo- 
ple as their Redeemer pleading for their pardon, “for God sent not His 
Son into the world to judge the world, but that the world might be 
saved by Him.”** There will be a day of judgment “when the Son of 
man shall come in His majesty, and all the angels with Him. Then 
shall He sit upon the seat of His majesty; and all nations shall be gath- 
ered together before Him; and He shall separate them one from anoth- 
er, as the shepherd separateth the sheep from the goats.”** But there 
is now no shadow of judgment. Despised and rejected, He is working 
the redemption of mankind. “For the wickedness of My people have 
I struck Him.’** “He hath borne our infirmities and carried our 
sorrows." 

But He was offered because it was His own will, because He loved 
the children of men. And He suffered because we have loved Him so 
coldly or not at all, and have so often turned against Him, crucifying 
Him by sin in the depths of our being when He would live with us the 
life of divine charity. 


*? Isa. 50:4. * John 3:17. * Isa. 53:8. 
Luke 19:43 f. Matt. 25:31 f. * Tbid., 53:4. 
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My child, My child, what have I done to thee? or in what have I 
offended thee? Answer thou Me. For I led thee out of the land of 
Egypt, freeing thee from thy bondage to Satan. And thou hast made 
ready a cross for Me, thy Savior. 

I led thee through the desert of thy sojourning on the face of the 
earth and fed thee with the manna of the Eucharist and led thee into 
the promised land of the kingdom of charity. And thou hast made 
ready a cross for Me, thy Savior. 

What more should I do for thee that I have not done? I have planted 
my graces in the vineyard of thy soul, and thou hast filled Me with 
bitterness and slaked My thirst with vinegar, and with a lance thou 
didst pierce My side, thy Savior’s side. 

I scourged the evil spirits that afflicted thee and I killed the wicked 
progeny of their base suggestions, and thou didst deliver Me up to 
the lashes of the Roman soldiers. 

I led thee out of the land of Egypt, the realm that Satan calls his 
own, and drowned thy sins in the waters of baptism, and thou didst 
betray Me to the chief priests of the Jews. 

I opened a way for thee in the midst of the sea, and thou didst lay 
open My side with a lance. 

I went before thee as a guide, directing all thy steps throughout thy 
life, and thou didst lead Me to be condemned at the judgment seat of 
Pilate. 

I fed thee with My body and blood while thou didst pass through 
the deserts of life, and thou hast slapped My face and scourged Me. 

I smote the rock and gave thee to drink of the water of salvation, 
and for My drink thou hast offered Me gall and vinegar. 

I struck down the wicked vices that stood in the way of thy spirit- 
ual progress, and thou didst beat My head with a rod. 

I gave thee the royal scepter of My kingdom of charity, and thou 
didst press down upon My head the crown of thorns. 

My child, My child. What have I done to thee? Or in what have 
I offended thee? Answer thou Me. 
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Thus did the silence of Him who bore the crown of thorns and the 
purple garment speak to the people, not as a whole, but as individual 
beings with whom He had been in contact not only by His preaching 
and His miracles but also by that divine light which enlighteneth every 
man that cometh into the world. They had heard His parables, the 
Sermon on the Mount, His answers to the scribes and Pharisees. They 
had witnessed His miracles; they had seen and talked to the deaf and 
dumb He had made to hear and speak, to the blind He had made to 
see, to the dead He had raised to life. “If I had not come and spoken 
to them, they would not have sin: but now they have no excuse for 
their sin.”** And not only to them did He speak, but to all human 
minds down throughout the ages. 

“But they were instant with loud voices, requiring that He might 
be crucified. And their voices prevailed. And Pilate gave sentence 
that it should be as they required. And he released unto them him who 
for murder and sedition had been cast into prison, whom they had 
desired. But Jesus he delivered up to their will.”** “And bearing His 
own cross He went forth to the place which is called Calvary, but in 
Hebrew Golgotha; where they crucified Him, and with Him two oth- 
ers, one on each side and Jesus in the midst.”*° Dying upon the cross, 
our Lord experienced the fathomless depths of the desolation of His 
rejection. 

For nearly three hours He had borne in patient silence the agony of 
His crucifixion and the mockery of those that sat and watched Him. 
Finally,“ one of those that blasphemed Him uttered words that pres- 
aged the bitter desolation of mind upon which He was about to enter. 
“He trusted in God. Let Him now deliver Him, if He will have Him. 
For He said, I am the Son of God.”*? And our Lord commenced to 
feel what the psalmist prophesied of Him. “I am a worm and no man: 
the reproach of men and the outcast of the people. All they that saw 
Me have laughed Me to scorn. They have spoken with the lips and 
wagged the head: He hoped in the Lord, let Him deliver Him. Let 


* John 15:22. * Luke 23:23-25. “ John 19:17 f. 
“ Matt. 27:43. 
“ The taunt here quoted is the last in the series given by St. Matthew. 
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Him save Him, seeing He delighteth in Him.”** And a dismal dark- 
ness settled down upon His mind, and grew deeper and ever more op- 
pressive. “And about the ninth hour, Jesus cried with a loud voice 
saying: ‘Eloi, Eloi, lama sabacthani?’? That is, My God, My God, 
why hast Thou forsaken Me?’ 

Strange words, but full of meaning. To understand what was hap- 
pening, we must pause to consider the conscious relation between the 
human mind of Christ and the divine nature hypostatically united in a 
single person. 

The most important element in the conscious communion between 
the soul of Christ and the divine nature was the beatific vision. St. 
Thomas teaches that from the first moment of His conception Christ 
beheld the divine essence, and this too by an actual vision transcending 
in the brilliancy of its fullness that to which any other created mind 
could ever attain.*© That Christ must have enjoyed the beatific vision 
St. Thomas deduces by an argument of congruence. The utmost limit 
of human perfection is reached only when the mind of man attains to 
the beatific vision and sees God face to face. It approaches that per- 
fection by progress in the virtues during this life and also by growth 
in prayer and the contemplative life, by a process of development 
which is interwoven with and dependent upon a simultaneous develop- 
ment of a virtuous life. But the end of the whole process of spiritual 
development is the vision of God face to face. When this is finally 
attained, it will bring suddenly into full bloom all the latent possibil- 
ities for good that lie hidden in the soul of man. St. Thomas points out 
that Christ is the one who guides and directs all humanity and the an- 
gelic host to the full realization of all their latent possibilities, and to 
the final vision of God face to face without any intermediary or the 
interposition of any veil. Now he who leads to the highest possible 
perfection should himself be perfect. But if Christ in this life had not 
enjoyed the beatific vision, He would not have been perfect Himself. 
His human nature would not have attained the utmost limit of its pos- 
sible development. Therefore, in order that Christ should be the guide 


“Ps, 21:7-9. “ Matt. 27:46. 
“Summa theol., lla, q. 34, a. 4. 
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to perfection, He should have attained to the beatific vision, and His 
human soul should have been perfected by the light of glory and the 
vision of eternal Goodness face to face.*® 

St. Thomas points out also that the perfection of Christ required 
also an infused knowledge of such a sort that the eternal Word im- 
parted to the soul of Christ, personally united with Himself, an in- 
tellectual apprehension of all those things that it is possible for the 
mind of man to know, somewhat in the same manner as the Word of 
God endowed the angels at their creation with an infused knowledge. 
Such is the teaching of St. Augustine. And so the angels enjoyed a 
twofold knowledge: their cognitio matutina, in virtue of which they 
knew all things in the contemplation of the being of God face to face, 
and a cognitio vespertina, by means of which they knew things as they 
are in themselves by an infused knowledge given them at their 
creation.** 

Furthermore Christ accumulated during His life on earth an acquired 
knowledge derived from experience. For nothing natural to man could 
be wanting to the human nature of Christ. And the acquired knowl- 
edge of Christ was of such a sort that, though it did not extend to all 
things by experience, it attained to all that could be in any way de- 
veloped by the human intellect from the facts of His experience or His 
knowledge of first principles, as all geometry flows from its funda- 
mental axioms.*® 

With this background of knowledge of the mind of Christ, let us 
contemplate Him in His agony upon the cross. When He had been 
nailed to the cross and was lifted up to die, and when He looked down 
upon the jeering crowd and murmured the words, “Father, forgive 
them for they know not what they do,”®° He had an intellectual com- 
prehension, possible to no other being, of the transcendent tragic 
beauty of the sacrifice He was making to His eternal Father. He suf- 
fered, and He suffered intensely. “Surely He hath borne our infirmities 
and carried our sorrows.’*? And because God willed it, the natural 
effect that the beatific vision has upon the body, namely, elimination 


10d. 95'9) a: 2. “* Ibid. Luke 33:34. 
"8050.3. S1hld.q: 120.1, “Ieac534. 
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of the possibility of physical pain, was not allowed to take place; the 
light of glory diffused its peace through the soul of Christ, but did 
not flow over into the body.*? Thus Christ suffered the agony of the 
scourging and of the cross, but He suffered all in deep interior peace. 
He was finally accomplishing what He came into the world to do: the 
redemption of man by His passion and death. And this peace in the 
midst of agony lasted until the ninth hour, when our Lord entered in- 
to His death agony. 

It often happens that a person dies gradually. One field of con- 
sciousness after another seems to be eliminated, till at length the face 
into which the dying man gazes loses its contour, and only darkness 
remains. Thus, when a physician wishes to inject a resuscitant direct- 
ly into a vein, he may cut the skin of the dying patient to lay bare 
the vein. And though the patient still murmurs words of farewell to 
his friends, he shows no sign of feeling the incision. And so the world 
seemed to be fading from the mind of Christ. Perhaps the blood, too, 
had trickled from the thorn-crowned forehead into His eyes; and 
there was no hand that could wipe it away. He could no longer see 
the Blessed Mother and St. John and the Magdalen at the foot of the 
cross. And then there took place within Him something new and 
strange. As the agony of death deepened and He seemed to perceive 
nothing but the blasphemies of those that mocked, all that power of 
interpreting experience in the light of divine truths faded into nothing. 
That vast panorama of infused knowledge which had made Him see 
the beauty and sublimity of His eternal sacrifice was shrouded in a 
blackness of which the darkness that covered the earth was but a sym- 
bol. And there seems to have come a moment when, just as divine 
action throughout His life had inhibited the effects of the beatific 
vision on the body, now as He was dying the inner darkness deprived 
His human mind of the consciousness of the beatific vision and all 
things faded but the bitterness of the sorrow that encompassed Him. 
“He is cut off out of the land of the living: for the wickedness of My 


people, have I struck Him.”** And to the human mind of Christ it 


2 Summa theol., Ila, q. 14, a. 1 ad 2; q. 15, a. 5, 6. 
Isa. 53:8. 
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was just as if He had been deserted by the eternal Father, and in the 
weakness that was but the approach of death itself nothing remained 
in consciousness but a sense of utter abandonment and so He cried out: 
“Eloi, Eloi, lama sabacthani: that iss My God, My God, why hast 
Thou forsaken Me?’’®* 


It remained for Christ to suffer but one more unkindness, and the 
last of the prophetic words concerning His passion would be fulfilled. 

“Jesus knowing that all things were now accomplished, that the 
scripture might be fulfilled said: ‘I thirst.’”°* “And one running and 
filling a sponge with vinegar and putting it upon a reed, gave Him to 
drink, saying: ‘Stay, let us see if Elias will come to take Him down.’ ”® 
From these words we see that the act was not a kindness by which a 
sympathetic soul did the only thing he could do to slake the thirst of 
Christ, but an act of mockery calling attention to the apparent power- 
lessness in the hands of His enemies of Him who said that He was the 
Son of God. The prophecy referred to indicates that Christ yearned 
at this very moment for a converted soul that would associate himself 
with Him in His passion by an open act of kindness. “My heart hath 
expected reproach and misery. And I looked for one that would grieve 
together with Me, but there was none: and for one that would comfort 
Me, and I found none. And they gave Me gall for My food; and in 
My thirst they gave Me vinegar to drink.” 

“Jesus, therefore, when He had taken the vinegar, said: ‘It is con- 
summated.’”°* Perhaps St. John recalled the words he had heard on 
the night before: “I have glorified Thee on earth; I have finished the 
work which Thou gavest Me to do. And now glorify Thou Me, O 
Father, with Thyself, with the glory which I had, before the world 
was with Thee.’®® 


And then there seemed to come upon our crucified Lord a sudden 
intense agony of body and mind breaking down all restraints: “And 
Jesus crying with a loud voice, said: ‘Father, into Thy hands I com- 
mend My spirit.’ And saying this, He gave up the ghost.’®° 


Matt. 27:46. * Mark 15:36. * John 19:30. © Luke 23:46. 
5 John 19:28. * Ps. 68:21 f. ® Tbid., 17:4 f. 
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As there was something divine in the demeanor of Christ when He 
stood before the people bearing the crown of thorns and the purple 
garment, so the loud voice with which He died was more than a cry 
of anguish. It was an act of the God-man and revealed His divinity. 
“And the centurion who stood over against Him, seeing that crying 
out in this manner He had given up the ghost, said: Indeed this man 
was the Son of God.’ 


The last expiring cry of Christ upon the cross seemed to be the im- 
mediate cause of the portents that followed: “And behold the veil of 
the temple was rent in two from the top even to the bottom; and the 
earth quaked and the rocks were rent.”® “And all the multitude of 
them that were come together to that sight and saw the things that 
were done returned, striking their breasts.” 

And now a strange silence surrounded the cross of Christ. There 
still stood by the cross of Jesus, Mary His mother. For all the three 
long hours she had been standing, suffering with Christ in silent agony. 
The loud voice with which He gave up the ghost brought about the 
fulfillment of the prophecy of Simeon: “and thy own soul a sword 
shall pierce.”** But she remained standing in silent adoration of Him 
who was made obedient unto death, even the death of the cross. Mag- 
dalen at the foot of the cross broke the silence from time to time by 
a sob that betokened the utter desolation of a soul that had lost her all. 


But the external darkness was lifting. Already the glory of the 
resurrection of the Son of God had broken through the clouds of 
Calvary; and the evening sun illumined the faces of that little group 
that now gathered around the cross: the infant Church, redeemed by 
the blood of Christ and sanctified by the suffering it had endured when 
Christ gave proof of the love He bore for the children of men. “Great- 
er love than this no man hath, that a man lay down his life for his 
friends.’’®6 


* Mark 15:39. * Luke 23:48. 
© Matt. 27:51. « Tbid., 2:35. 


* All three Synoptics say that the darkness lasted until the ninth hour. 
* John 15:13. 
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Behold the mystery, the sublimity and depth of Christ’s love for His 
children! How incomprehensible man’s rejection of the passion and 
the betrayal of the love of His Redeemer. 


A Cartuustan Monk 


Miraflores, Spain 


Eprror’s Nore: This is the second of two articles on 
the theme, “The Love of Christ and Its Rejection.” 





Gregorian Chant! 
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Its IMPORTANCE TO THE THEOLOGIAN 


VERYWHERE that the Church prays, the Church also sings; and 
her chant seems to participate in a large measure in the stability of 
liturgical forms and in the consecration of the objects of worship. 

The theologian can certainly seek for the justification of an act 
which is so universal. St. Thomas, in his treatise on religion, asks the 
question: “Should one make use of songs to praise God?” (IIa Ilae, q. 
91, a. 2.) But the very universality of the act brings to the problem an 
answer which suffices, and waives aside its conditions. What the Church 
does always and in all places has no need of justification. Rather does 
it obtrude itself upon the reflection of the theologian as an established 
fact which he must take into account, which he must integrate into his 
synthesis, and which is capable of endowing him with a new light. 

1. Universality of the act. Before all else, then, let us take cog- 
nizance of the universality of this act and let us distinguish in all litur- 
gies two species of chant. First, there is an official and consecrated 
chant with origins lost in the dark night of time. This chant is gener- 
ally a monody, and its evident archaism, by its very purity, is capable 
of surviving through the long centuries without growing old. In the 
Western Church, this description immediately puts one in mind of the 
Gregorian chant. But side by side with it, one also finds other chants, 
polyphonic or other, more clearly dated by some definite period, and 
consequently more apt to become antiquated. In a variable degree they 
replace the traditional chant in the course of the liturgical offices, or 
still more frequently they are utilized in extra-liturgical functions. The 
quality of these chants is extremely diverse. The polyphony of the 


* Article taken from Initiation théologique, written in collaboration and soon to 
ap ~ in the Editions du Cerf, Paris, adapted and printed here with permission of the 
publishers. 
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Renaissance attained a perfection which has never been surpassed, and 
which has won for it the specific esteem of the Latin Church (Motu 
proprio of Pius X: Tra le sollecitudini). Moreover, it illustrated texts 
that were truly liturgical. Popular sacred music—non-liturgical reli- 
gious chant when it has fallen quite low—can have a real value. Pope 
Pius XII, stressing its capacity to “stimulate and increase the faith and 
piety of the Christian masses,” formulates this wish: “Let the full har- 
monious singing of our people rise to heaven like the bursting of a 
thunderous sea and let them testify by the melody of their song to the 
unity of their hearts and minds, as becomes brothers and the children 
of the same Father” (Encyclical: Mediator Dei). 

In the Eastern Church, the ancient traditional melodies have, in large 
measure, been supplanted by a polyphony with a richness determined 
by locality and solemnities. Its composers have often succeeded in giv- 
ing it a grandeur of religious expression, a hieratic and sacred character, 
which render it perfectly suited to fulfill its mission in divine worship. 

Moreover, in the Oriental rite as well as in the Latin, the traditional 
monodic chant is used to the exclusion of every other in certain parts 
of the liturgy (chant of the Prefaces and of the Pater in the Roman 
rite, for example).? 

2. Gregorian chant and the structure of the Roman liturgy. If we 
temporarily limit our investigation to the official prayer of the Church 
in the Roman rite, we note that the very structure of this prayer is to 
be explained only by the function of the chant which has been made 
to accompany it. If today many priests say their breviary privately, 
if many choirs of canons and religious merely recite their hours, this 
is a kind of artificial abatement of the chanted Office which thus loses 
a notable part of its characteristic physiognomy. The Office has no 
more been written to be recited than to be said in private. Celebrant, 
deacon, subdeacon, lectors, cantors, schola, choir or people, divide the 
roles between them, and the texts corresponding to the respective parts 
not only differ in nature and style, but are beautified by melodies 
adapted to them. 


. . +4 proprio: Tra le sollecitudini of Pius X, and the Encyclical: Mediator Dei of 
ius XII. 
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The celebrant who cannot be a specialist in the chant, and who pre- 
siding over the prayer must express the common sentiment in a limpid 
diction, will use very elementary melodies that will be a simple musical 
punctuation of the text (e.g., for the prayers). The style of the Pref- 
aces, without departing from this simplicity, reaches a high degree of 
religious lyricism. The part of the people, much more reduced than 
that of the priest and entirely subordinate to it (consisting, as it does, 
in answering him in the dialogue where he has the initiative), is of 
course in the same style as his and necessarily elementary also. The 
deacon, subdeacon, and lector will also use simple melodies which have 
no other purpose than to facilitate the logical articulation of the phrases, 
an intelligent comprehension of them, and subsequently a distinct hear- 
ing of the texts whose reading the Church confides to these ministers. 
Among the simple melodies must also be included all the psalmody of 
the Ordinary, which is the part of the choir. 

Nevertheless, it is through the suppleness of the psalmody that com- 
plexity and richness are introduced. Psalmody, indeed, can be more or 
less ornate, be accompanied by Antiphons, be carried out under the 
form of Responsories or of the tract. All these variations, themselves 
subject to subdivision, call for the participation of skilled cantors or 
of the schola, and they answer different liturgical and religious ends. 

The Antiphon is interpolated into a psalmody for two alternating 
choirs, as a refrain or leitmotif. Stressing one idea or sentiment, it ex- 
plains the choice of the psalm, or else it offers, during its chant, a theme 
for our meditation. Sometimes the psalm retains the leading part; some- 
times, on the contrary (e.g., in the more ornate psalmody of the Introit 
and of the Communion), the Antiphon holds our interest. The Re- 
sponsory, when it follows a lesson, is always a meditation which allows 
time to sound the depths of, and to assimilate, the text read, and it 
supplies its own theme. It makes its appearance under different forms: 
the short Responsory, the protracted Responsory, the Gradual, and the 
Alleluia, according as the preceding lesson is respectively a Capitulary, 
a lesson from the Office, or a lesson from the Mass. Chanted and heard 
as they are intended to be, these Responsories can enrich contemplation. 


They belong to the very heart of the liturgy; they bring about the syn- 
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thesis of contemplative prayer and of public prayer. The antiphonal 
psalmody of the Introit and of the Communion has only a secondary 
role of superstructure, but the responsorial psalmody has a value of its 
own and is an integral part of the architecture of the Mass; the Tract 
likewise. With this brief enumeration, we are far from having exhaust- 
ed all the liturgical and melodic forms which, in the actual state of their 
evolution, continually require the intervention of competent cantors 
and of a schola. One should also include those chants belonging to the 
Ordinary of the Mass, and the hymns whose origin is more popular, 
and so on. 

Were we to take the time to analyze the Mass, or an hour of the 
Office, we should see the different types of music which compose the 
liturgical prayer and, even though we should be dealing with things 
known by all, we should, perhaps, be surprised to notice the amazing 
variety of texts, of roles, and melodic styles. A certain familiarity, or 
else lack of culture or attention, prevents us from discerning these 
habitually. At any rate, we should notice that almost the entire Office 
and the Mass are conceived for the chant. Music which is styled 
“Gregorian” masks the whole with these melodies which are of ex- 
ceedingly diverse style. And it is much easier to feel confusedly that 
which permits these same melodies being united under this common 
denomination (Gregorian), than it is to explain clearly the formal 
reason for their being thus united. 

3. Gregorian chant and the other liturgical chants. Although the 
Latin Church in our day recognizes almost none but the Gregorian 
chant, one must remember that this quasi-monopoly did not always 
exist. Originally, Gregorian chant was strictly local and, to be precise, 
specifically Roman. Side by side with it were other chants likewise 
local, now lost for the most part, but some of which have left traces 
more or less notable. Among others, we might cite the Beneventian, 
the Gallican, and the Mozarabic chants. Of them all, only the Am- 
brosian has come down to us intact, and it is still held in honor in the 
diocese of Milan. The late Dom Sufil restored its text in 1935-39. 

The progressive elimination of these chants to the advantage of the 
Roman melodies has many causes. Besides a care for unification that 
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has always animated the Holy See (which lays hold of all opportunities 
for securing it), one should also notice the political events that con- 
tributed their share in this elimination. The parts played by Pepin the 
Short and by Charlemagne in the disappearance of the Gallican rite 
are known to all. On the other hand, the spread of the Roman rite and 
chant is connected with certain missionary enterprises (St. Augustine 
being sent to Canterbury by St. Gregory the Great; England, in turn, 
sending St. Boniface into Germany). 

Even though we may regret the irreparable loss of a whole fund of 
artistic and religious music, this success is, without doubt, to be ex- 
plained and justified by the peerless quality of the liturgical Gregorian 
chant. On the whole, those Churches which have adopted the Roman 
melody have gained by the change. We can compare different styles 
by means of certain fragments which escaped the tidal wave, certain 
pieces of the ancient Beneventian liturgy, for instance. These seem 
very austere and monotonous in comparison. As interesting as may be 
the musical patrimony of the Milanese Church, and apart from a few 
masterpieces, one cannot avoid the impression that, taken all in all, there 
is much prolixity together with a certain crudeness and disproportion. 
This art, venerable by its very antiquity, evidently does not reach the 
perfection, the balance, and the maturity of the Gregorian art; and the 
difference is felt all the more keenly inasmuch as the musical themes 
are often the same. 

This remark affords us the opportunity of raising a question con- 
cerning the origin of the liturgical Latin chants. The problem is ob- 
scure, and scientific investigation is not yet far enough advanced for 
one to draw any definite conclusions. But the following can be stated 
with certainty. 

1. There are affinities between the different Occidental chants. 
This does not mean that for each musical piece of a determined rite 
there is a corresponding piece in the other rites, with similarities of 
composition or inspiration; it merely means that there is discernible a 
remarkable number of significant rapprochements. This relationship 
is easily noted between the Ambrosian and Gregorian melodies. Some- 
times the latter develop in an original manner a theme which has re- 
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mained staid in the Milanese rite. Sometimes, independently of each 
other, the two rites develop a common anterior theme which has been 
lost elsewhere.* 

2. On the other hand, one can hardly doubt that the primitive 
Christian Church chanted and that she collected the liturgical and 
musical heritage of the Synagogue, but not without a very early reac- 
tion based on her own spiritual personality. Recent studies of Wellesz* 
reveal, after this same common ancestry, a derivation partly from By- 
zantine music and partly from Occidental plain chant. On the other 
hand, the influence of Byzantine music on Western plain chant is not 
to be questioned. It can be verified not only in the cases of bilingual 
melodies where it is evident, but also in other cases where the Gregor- 
ian artist, while adopting the Greek melody, has greatly reworked it 
in view of the new words and of the spirit of the Latin tongue. 

Nevertheless history has not revealed at precisely what moment 
Gregorian chant assumed its definitive form. It probably antedates 
somewhat St. Gregory the Great (.p. 604) whose role was to organ- 
ize its repertoire. The fact that he introduced the chant of the Alleluia 
outside of paschal time does not imply that he was its composer. How- 
ever, this great pope lays just claim to other splendid achievements: 
The pattern which he set was so perfect, the ensemble which he left 
was so well-balanced and so unified in its diversity, that his name de- 
serves to be associated with the work. Since his time, no one has risked 
retouching it. As for these ancient themes which were definitively 
established in the Gregorian era, are they the fruit of a slow and pro- 
gressive evolution? The very notion of artistic creation seems to be 
opposed to such a conception. If these were several stages of develop- 
ment,—and there are indications that this was so—if the melodies became 
enriched, it is because at each stage of development a composer of 


* An example of the first case is to be found in the Gregorian Introit Dominus dixit 
(Midnight Mass), and the Milanese Antiphon post Evang. in the second Mass, the 
Aurora Mass (Milanese Gradual, 1935, p. 39). An example of the second case is to be 
found in the Gregorian Introit and the Milanese Ingressa, Resurrexi of Easter (Milanese 
Gradual, 1935, p. 207). 


“Eastern Element in Western Chant. Studies in the early history of ecclesiastical 
music, Boston, 1947. See also the revision and criticism made by Dom Froger of 
Solesmes, in the Revue Grégorienne, January, 1949. 
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genius was to be found who knew how to revamp the work in a per- 
sonal and original manner without betraying it. The names of these 
composers have not come down to us. Can one see in this, perhaps, tle 
hand of divine Providence which, wishing to bequeath to the Church 
a chant all her own, concealed its origin in anonymity? Concerning | 
its origin we know only this: it comes from the Church, the Spouse of 
Christ, which is always assisted by His Spirit in all her undertakings. 

Gregorian chant has remained the prize possession of the Roman 
liturgy to our own day (Motu proprio: Tra le sollecitudini; and the 
Encyclical: Mediator Dei), and it is soul-stirring to follow the sub- 
stantial fidelity of the Church to her musical text, first in the manu- 
scripts (despite the failings of the copyists and the change in tastes), 
then in the printed books.® At the very time when the erosion of the 
centuries was threatening to cause its disappearance, the Church sup- 
plied the effort needed to restore it to its pristine purity (Vatican edi- 
tion). And because nothing is too perfect when it is a question of 
praising God and singing His love, one can reasonably believe that this 
initial work of development is being resumed on a basis calculated to 
stabilize the result. 

It was necessary to recall these rudimentary notions of the liturgy 
and its history so that the reader might be aware of the capital im- 
portance of the chant in the official prayer of the Church, and of the 
marked preference of the Latin Church for Gregorian chant. Such is 
the fact which obtrudes itself upon the attention of the theologian and 
which must now by analyzed in itself. 


Tue THEOLOGICAL AND CONTEMPLATIVE VALUE OF GREGORIAN CHANT 


Evidently, if the Church so tenaciously clings to Gregorian chant— 
let us henceforth limit ourselves to it—that is because she sees therein a 
great treasure; and, since the chant accompanies the liturgical prayer 
and act to the point of being one with them, the wealth which one 
can expect from it is none other than that of the liturgical life amplified 
by its own contribution. Thus it does not easily admit being by-passed 


_* Volumes II and III of Paléographie musicale of Solesmes are entirely given over to 
illustrating this assertion. 
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systematically. If a few religious orders (the Carmelites, Visitandines, 
and others) exclude Gregorian chant from prayer, this is in virtue of a 
special disposition which only the Church is capable of authenticating. 
Furthermore, this exclusion must be understood as the deprivation of a 
sure help, the privation of a real good, even if only in the order of 
means. This renunciation is possible because all means are contingent 
when it is a question of divine life, and God has ways of making up for 
the deficiency. Aside from this exception, the Church considers Gregor- 
ian chant not only as her own heritage, but as that of all the faithful. 
This is particularly true as regards a choir of canons. Grouped around 
their bishop, do they not represent before God the whole diocesan 
community? Gregorian chant is also, and in a special way, the heritage 
of choirs of religious, in the name of an analogy, which we shall an- 
alyze later, between the workings of Gregorian chant and those of the 
religious life. 

In what does this treasure consist? 

1. A moral preparation. Gregorian chant has, in the first place, a 
pacifying and purifying effect over our sensibilities. It fosters recol- 
lection. Music, in itself of a sensual nature, has affinities with all states 
of sensibility. Thus we find some music which is degrading, sensuous, 
superficial; opposed to it we find music which is profound, elevating, 
and quieting. Gregorian chant takes its place conspicuously in this 
second category. To verify this statement, one should not select any 
particular piece of the repertoire, although certain ones are more 
typical than others of this diffusion of peace; the entire repertoire is to 
be cited, or rather put to trial and tested. 

Those whose sensibility would be attuned to a more brilliant music 
and who would be satisfied with merely an exterior appreciation, might 
be tempted to judge Gregorian chant monotonous; for it is so true that 
all sentiments expressed by it lose in it their passionate, independent, 
anarchical character only to present themselves calmed and dominat- 
ed by immense divine peace. The Roman chant knows how to express 
equally well love and hate, desire, hope, confidence, and courage; or 
else sorrow, lassitude, and fright. But conformity to the will of God 
and security in His great all-merciful love envelop and penetrate all. 


S 
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In the measure in which a soul vibrates more sympathetically with the 
official chant of the Church, in that measure it tastes more fully this 
sentiment of peace; but it also discerns in its depth the infinite variety 
of expressions which escape a superficial glance. 

This beneficent operation makes itself felt in two different ways. 


In the first place, Gregorian chant possesses an actual efficacy. Each 
time that anyone participates in a chanted Office, provided that it is 
well chanted and that he gives himself up to it wholeheartedly, a cleav- 
age is effected between himself and the world. As soon as he enters 
the consecrated edifice, the harmony of masses, the play of light and 
shadow, the evocation of pictures, the silence, all these things tend to 
strike him, to separate him from the profane, to dispose him to receive 
the divine message. The work of detachment thus begun is prolonged 
by the Gregorian chant with its incomparable purity. It immerses the 
soul in a world of divine peace by removing it from the thousand cares 
which serve as obstacles to the freedom of intercourse with its Creator. 
That which prevents us from finding God is not that God is 
absent; it is that we are outside of ourselves in whom God resides. The 
atmosphere created by the chanted prayer of the Church has a marvel- 
ous aptitude for bringing us back to ourselves and to our interior Guest. 
Those who, having choir obligations, are called hither several times a 
day to celebrate the hours, and who inevitably bring there the weight 
of their ministry or the preoccupations of study, know by experience 
that a chanted Office has, in the face of all-absorbing and engrossing 
distractions which are illegitimate, a much greater liberating power than 
an Office which is not chanted. 

But if such is the actual efficacy of Gregorian chant, what shall we 
say of its habitual practice? Only on the condition that we are habitu- 
ated to it, will our sensibilities be profoundly marked by it. We cannot 
frequent works so spiritual, so selfless, without our senses being invited 
to purification, to exspoliation, to spiritualization. With time one will 
cultivate a horror for what is vulgar, insipid, sentimental, or affected. 
Only a soul that is indocile or irreducibly uncouth will prove incapable 
of understanding the Gregorian chant and of receiving its influence. 
But the soul of good will,-even should it have been long given over to 
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sin, will find in the Gregorian chant a powerful means of training or 
retraining, of balance and refinement of its sensibilities and of its tastes. 
If the young men in our institutions of learning were to receive a serious 
Gregorian training which would allow them to really live and respect 
liturgical piety, the number of our priestly vocations would, perhaps, 
increase. 

Let us not forget that sensibility and spirituality are not juxtaposed 
in man. There is a profound interpenetration of each by the other in 
the unity of human nature. Consequently one may conclude that Gre- 
gorian chant was composed not only by great artists, but by great con- 
templatives who found their inspiration in a close contact with God, 
and whose piety gave form to their sensibility and their creative ima- 
gination. On the other hand, it is difficult to believe that one receives 
only a sensory imprint from Gregorian chant; such an imprint will be 
deep and faithful in the sensibility itself only on the condition that the 
spirit is likewise marked, purified, and turned toward the supernatural 
and divine realities which make up the proper object of the prayer of 
the Church. 

The result of this training through Gregorian chant (or if you pre- 
fer, through the sung liturgy) will not be as one might fear, to give an 
excessive importance to the sensibility, an importance which would be 
opposed to the demands of religion in spirit and in truth. But this train- 
ing will so perfectly harmonize body and soul that man will go to God 
with his whole self, even though this movement would find its origin 
in only one part or the other of his being. Certainly, there remains the 
danger against which one must fortify oneself—and St. Augustine ac- 
cused himself of not always having overcome it—that of remaining 
exterior to the chant. But this danger resides less in the chant than in 
our nature which has been wrenched off its axis by sin. We are so con- 
stituted that we can make bad use of the best things. Moreover, a great- 
er danger would be present in wanting to do without this help which 


all the divine pedagogy of the Incarnation has marvelously inaugurated 
with a realism that cannot be surpassed: Et Verbum caro factum est... 


ut dum visibiliter Deum cognoscimus, per bunc in invisibilium amorem 
rapiamur. It is wise not to wish to play at being angels; in heaven the 
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condition of the soul separated from the body, even when united to 
God in beatitude, reveals a temporary survival of the reign of sin and 
of death. Man will glorify God perfectly only after being raised from 
the dead when his lips will sing the praises of God as he will see Him 
with his own eyes: et in carne mea videbo Salvatorem meum. 

These first riches of Gregorian chant are not unaffiliated to theology. 
Gregorian chant offers two benefits which are to be treasured by the 
theologian and by the contemplative. It purifies the sensibility ever 
more profoundly thus restoring it to its connatural role of sustaining 
the spiritual life against which the senses can so easily militate; and it 
predisposes the soul to receive the influences of the Holy Spirit while 
participating in the prayer of the Church. If these benefits do not pro- 
cure a theological rank for Gregorian chant, at least they are a moral 
preparation for the theologian inasmuch as they enable him to compre- 
hend with a more penetrating keenness the rich content of the litur- 
gical texts. But still more remains to be said. 

2. A pledge of Redemption. From the confidence which the Church 
places in Gregorian chant as an applied proof (as opposed to a purely 
theoretical proof), it can be seen that since the time of the Redemption 
we have entered with the Church into a new order of things where 
nature reassumes its true meaning, where the senses not only become 
once more the servants of the spirit but acquire the capacity of chan- 
neling grace. Undoubtedly we have here an important starting point 
for theological discussion. Not that nature is radically changed; created 
by God, it has always been fundamentally good. Bound up with sinful 
man, it remains unbalanced, and divided against itself. But, assumed by 
the Church into her worship, it receives, as it were, the first fruits of 
its own redemption. The liturgy is in this life the anticipation of the 
heavenly Jerusalem. Before being remade according to the standards 
of the risen Christ, things in the liturgy are already in conformity with 
Him, because they did not enter the liturgy without dying, without 
receiving a baptism which both sacrifices and purifies them, which con- 
secrates them. The Church is magnificently optimistic. She believes 


that Satan and sin are vanquished. She knows that she is in possession 
of this baptism which deprives the devil and sin of their instruments, 
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and henceforth she boldly utilizes them for the glory of God and the 


sanctification of man. 

In religion, should we sing? We have already seen with what assur- 
ance the Church has answered in the affirmative. She makes use of 
sounds as she does of lights and scents. But, as the wax is consumed 
and the insence burned, so sounds find their place in the liturgical life 
only by losing themselves or, to be more precise, by losing what con- 
stitutes them an object of interest in themselves. The rule for them is 
the same as for man; denial of self. And if we were to summarize in a 
word, this abnegation would be the only negative condition of religious 
music. 

The hierarchy between the sensual and the spiritual, and particularly 
between the sensual and the supernatural, can, indeed, be safeguarded 
only if the sensual lose, as it were, its consistency, its opacity, in order 
to give room and lucidity to the values of an order which surpasses it. 
But what gives to music this opacity (which is not natural to it and 
which, in the world of sin, is nevertheless so habitual to it) is the se- 
duction which it exercises and which fixes the attention of the heart 
upon it. This seduction is, in a certain sense, the raison d’étre of pro- 
fane music. It is this quality, then, that must be sacrificed, a difficult 
sacrifice because the music must remain beautiful; it must remain music 
in all its perfection. If sacrifice evokes the idea of destruction, the 
essential point, however, is consecration: sacrum facere. Then there 
follows a delicate discernment to be made between that which is dis- 
order or simple opacity in music (and which must die), and that which 
must endure because it must serve, and, better still, be ennobled through 
its own service. The composers of religious music have tried their 
hands at this task and they have succeeded in varying degrees. The 
Church is aware that she has succeeded fully only in the case of Greg- 
orian chant; that is why she accords it such favor. She is certain that 
by means of it not only will her children go to God unimpeded—that 
is underestimating the esteem she has for it—but that through it God 
will give Himself to her children. 


It seems to me that in Gregorian chant there are discernible three 
principal characteristics which make of it that chant which is conse- 
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created par excellence: its poverty, its chastity, and its obedience. This 
division may ‘appear artificial and dictated by an excessive desire to 
transpose well-established moral notions into the domain of music. 
Actually, if this division is truly objective (as our analysis will try to 
demonstrate it to be), anyone will be impressed by noting that Gregor- 
ian chant proceeds according to principles having an affinity with those 
which regulate the beauty of the Christian life in its greatest prefection. 


Poverty. First of all, Gregorian chant obeys a law of renunciation. 
In the arsenal of means which the art of sound places at the disposal 
of the composer, it effects a severe elimination. It renounces all in- 
strumental accompaniment. It renounces polyphony and harmony. Out 
of a defective gamut (the hexachord) of diatonic style, it makes its 
base scale. It is satisfied with the very simplest melodic means. There 
are few large intervals: the sixth is almost unknown, the fifth and the 
fourth are rarer than the third, and adjacent intervals are by far the 
most frequent. Gregorian chant renounces the leading tone so dear to 
modern ears, and even if it admits a discreet and indirect chromaticism, 
yet it excludes direct chromaticism (the succession of several half- 
tones). Finally, in the domain of rhythm, it renounces® the divisibility 
of the single pulse and all the possibilities which this divisibility author- 
izes. It recognizes neither syncopation nor the strong beat. 

Will not this poverty engender indigence? Doubtless it would do so 
in the hands of a mediocre artist who, restrained by such narrow limits, 
would feel himself fettered. But in the hands of an artist of genius, 
the difficulty surmounted will create works at once vigorous and free. 

Besides, restriction of means is not the characteristic solely of Greg- 
orian art, but of all really great art. One will recall in this connection, 


*We have written: “Gregorian chant effects a severe elimination. It renounces....” 


This presentation is doubtless not fully conformable to historic truth, for in the period 
of elaboration and of fixation of the Roman chant, several of the riches which the art 
of sound later placed at the disposal of musicians had not yet been discovered, and the 
Gregorian composers, therefore, did not have to make any renunciation. Nevertheless 
they certainly effected a first sorting (or discarding) in the various elements which 
contemporaneous art had to offer. Moreover, Providence actually permitted, not 
unintentionally, that the chant of the Church should develop during a period of relative 
poverty, for this poverty had, in itself, a religious value; and its relief was to be 
accentuated in a measure as the means placed at the disposal of the musicians would 
go on multiplying. 
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the rule of the three unities (action, time, and place) in the classic 
tragedy, which produced such noble masterpieces. The great medieval 
artists in stained glass had at their disposal only about twenty-five dyes, 
and the makers of tapestry still fewer. Today the stained-glass artisans 
and the Gobelins have thousands, and their works, in spite of this super- 
abundance, are consistently inferior. To place side by side two strong 
colors is evidently less easily done than to pass from one to the other 
by a progressive graduation. Consequently not everyone will succeed 
here. Genius consists in so mastering the difficulty as to move through 
it with ease. Thus poverty of means becomes an occasion of liberation, 
of spiritualization; for liberty is a trait of the spirit. 

Thus we see how Gregorian chant, through its sacrifice of true 
musical riches which would have risked materializing it and weighing 
it down, has entered upon the nobler path of service which is its own. 
Just so the man who is poor according to the precepts of Jesus Christ, 
becomes freer to give himself completely to his God. Renunciation 
goes hand in hand with consecration and cannot be conceived without 
it. But this achievement in the chant (as in the other arts) would have 
been impossible except for great artists. 

Besides, many resources remain for the composer of Gregorian chant. 
To these may be added the vigor and spiritual liberty which he has so 
dearly bought. The melodic line thus set free, unfolds itself with mar- 
velous ease and suppleness, clinging here and there, and sometimes the 
full length of its course, to classic formulas, meticulously perfect, which 
both rest and satisfy the imagination (like the stylistic themes of ancient 
architecture: Ionic, Doric, Corinthian, and so on). Styles are more 
plentiful than in classic art, and the system has a surprising aptitude for 
modulation. In the domain of rhythm, suppleness and liberty are no 
less great. The indivisibility of the single pulse assures an unalterable 
serenity to the rhythmic flow. However, there is no monotony, for 
the time can be slightly expanded. It may be doubled or tripled; and 
it may be joined in small binary or ternary groups whose combinations 
are endlessly varied. 

Chastity. By this we mean that Gregorian chant scrupulously avoids 


all coquetry which would make it sought after for its own sake, all 
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sensuality, however attenuated it might be, and all sentimentality in its 
means of expression. This restraint is one step further in its stripping 
of self and in its consecration. With the melodic-rhythmic material 
which belongs to it, the composer could still look for curious effects 
flattering to the ear; but the religious end in view would thereby have 
suffered. Therefore he has renounced them. We have said that he 
should aim at a transparency for the spiritual (supra, p. 210). The purer 
a person is, in order to belong exclusively to his Lord, the more evident, 
radiant, and perceptible to the senses is the presence of God within 
him (oh, admirable paradox). No one has a greater freshness of sensi- 
bility, a more exquisite spontaneity, than he whose heart has remained 
virginal. But in the case of this creature of flesh whom purity has 
rendered semi-diaphanous, his enraptured gaze is fastened on the world 
beyond, on the revelation of God. 

We do not exaggerate when we apply these notions to Gregorian 
chant on condition that the singer himself does not deform it. The 
chant cannot be separated from the chanter, and, if the latter were 
commonplace, or if he wished to place himself in the limelight, the 
purity of the chant would be altered and the face of the mirror, des- 
tined to reflect another world, would be rendered cloudy. Let us not 
be fearful that this exacting discipline will shackle the Gregorian mel- 
ody. Quite the contrary. Freed from the tyranny of having to please, 
which would divide it, it escapes; it becomes light, flexible, spontaneous, 
and fundamentally more musical than ever. Here again liberty and 
spirituality are interconnected. 

Obedience. At last we come to the most positive aspect of Gregorian 
chant, that in which its sacred character is most clearly expressed. 
Poverty of means, purity of expression, represented primarily the nega- 
tive, necessary, and preparatory aspect. Thus stripped, liberated, spir- 
itualized, musical matter has been made fit to be incorporated into 
divine worship, and this discipline to which it has been submitted ac- 
counts for its purifying action upon the senses. But in the way of 
renunciation, the essential step has not yet been taken. The most rad- 


ical sacrifice which the Church asks of music, in order that it may 
become worthy of the confidence she places in it, is that it renounce 
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being nothing more than music, and accept the secondary role of hand- 
maid to the liturgical text. This third renunciation which we shall dis- 
cuss briefly is even more profoundly than the other two the condition 
and, as it were, the reverse side of a consecration. Hence it opens up to 
us almost limitless horizons on Gregorian chant as an object of the- 
ological inquiry.” 

3. An evaluation of the theological content of the liturgy. Gregor- 
ian melodies do not exist for their own sake. They are made for the 
exclusive service of the liturgical text which is an integral part of the 
official prayer of the Church.* With marvelous docility, without losing 
any of their freshness and spontaneity, they effectively submit them- 
selves to it. Far from being stifled by it, they often find there their 
immediate inspiration, forming with it a unity comparable to that of 
soul and body. This exclusive service is what produces the self-immola- 
tion of the melody and consecrates it: abneget semetipsum et sequatur 
me.® 


7 At a time when many voices are being raised to advocate a renewal of the repertoire 
and a modernization of the musical ee of the Church but without destruction 


of its sacred character, it might be well for composers to meditate on the threefold 
spirit of Gregorian chant, which is revealed in its analysis. 

The future lies neither in a pure and simple elimination of the Roman chant, nor 
yet in its adaptation to new texts in the vernacular, inasmuch as its specifically Latin 
origin makes this adaptation impossible. But if the role of the Roman chant is pre- 
served, modern compositions whick accept its message will not be excluded. What has 
to be borrowed is not the technical processes of the Roman chant, but rather its 
discipline of poverty, chastity, and obedience, which alone can produce works trans- 
parent enough to receive the spiritual influence, and which will be consequently free 
and vigorous. 

® This context of the liturgical prayer is so indispensable to Gregorian chant that the 
latter immediately loses a portion of its interest as soon as the two are severed. Only 
when the chant is integrated with prayer does it reach the fullness of its perfection, 
aesthetic as well as religious. Year in and year out it does not grow wearisome. When, 
as in the case of a a ious Gregorian concert, it is heard outside of its liturgical 
setting (i.e., outside of the religious service for which it was conceived) and is con- 
sidered only for its intrinsic value, it no longer reveals its true riches and consequently 
risks proving tiresome. 

* One can see at a glance why purely instrumental music cannot represent the ideal 
type of religious music. In the realm of the spiritual, its rating, of necessity, is not 
high. In the absence of a supporting literary text, is it not upon the music itself that 
the attention would be fixed? Therefore the Christians of the first centuries were 
openly hostile to it. Even in the Middle Ages it was considered as better adapted to 
the carnal religion and the obdurate people of the Old Testament than to the spiritual 
worship of God’s new Israel. Yet instrumental music, especially organ music, on the 
condition that it also submit to the law of purification and consecration which we have 
mentioned above, can acquire a real transparency; forgetful of self, it can create an 
atmosphere favorable to prayer. It is under this title that the Church accepts its usage 
in our day. But we can see what severe regulations the composition and the choice 
of selections must obey. 
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For, in the last analysis, the essential element is, indeed, the text which 
can subsist by: itself even when the Office is not chanted; and by means 
of the text its content of truth and sentiment. 

In most cases the liturgical text is taken from Holy Scripture. 
Through it God Himself teaches us what we are to believe, suggests 
to us interior attitudes by which we are to answer His prodigious in- 
itiative of love. In it He formulates the words with which it is His 
pleasure that we should draw near Him. The Church takes up these 
texts, selects them, classifies them, assembles them, explains them and, 
thus effecting a wonderful synthesis of Scripture and tradition, she 
composes the poem of sacred liturgy. Under this new presentation, 
the unity of the divine plan and the great story of our salvation are 
revealed to us, thus somehow bringing revelation to its highest level. 
Without presumption we can believe that the Holy Ghost, who pre- 
sided at the writing of the Sacred Books, is not alien to the composi- 
tion of the liturgy. In the words of Father Henry, who wrote asking 
me for this article: “In the liturgy, the scriptural texts are, so to speak, 
clothed anew with a second canonicity.”*° 


The Gregorian chant which is associated with the text, adds still 
more to it, if that may be said. Even though the chant does not in- 


Due proportion being maintained, polyphony falls under an analogous judgment. 
It is an intermediary genre whose inherent musical aspect risks being developed in a 
too autonomous fashion, Even if the words are a source of inspiration, they are no 
longer served with the same abnegation as in pure monody; they can even be lost in 
the tangle of voices. Oriental liturgical polyphony often escapes this stumbling block. 


Some will consider rather narrow our judgment upon polyphony either in Latin or 
in the vernacular. To understand this opinion it must be viewed in our perspective: 
that of contemplation, with all its demands of interior silence and immolation. From 
this point of view, we believe that Gregorian chant enjoys an undeniable priority. 
From another viewpoint, that of the virtue of religion, of devotion (in the theological 
sense), polyphony and popular chant can have a value which has no exact counterpart 
in Gregorian chant, a value which the Holy Father points out in his Encyclical 
Mediator Dei and which apostles must utilize. But this value is commensurate with 
the extent to which polyphony and popular chant mobilize more immediately for the 
service of God the vital energy of the participants, i.e., their vocal energy. 


_ Evidently not all the liturgical texts enjoy this favor, but only those which the 
liturgy (ie., the Church), after centuries of usage, has totally assimilated to itself: 
practically speaking, the most ancient parts of the Temporale and certain parts of the 
Sanctorale which have a close bearing on the history a the Redemption (the Blessed 
Virgin, St. John the Baptist, and the like). Many of the texts introduced into the 
a have only a fleeting existence there. The liturgy reacts like a living person; 
and finally, after an infallible discernment, assimilates some of the texts while irre- 
vocably rejecting others. 
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crease the intelligible content, it augments the intelligibility of the text 
by expressing its truth in more human fashion. For we are so consti- 
tuted that ordinarily we do not go to God nor does He come to us 
without the intervention of our senses. And thus the eternal truths 
find us better able to penetrate them (imtus legere), the descriptions 
become more telling, our sentiments are more expanded by chaste 
emotion. 

In this “theological initiation” one wondered at the outset just what 
was the contribution of Gregorian chant. This can now be seen more 
readily. Not only did the chant dispose the soul of the theologian 
toward a better reception of the divine message in his capacity as con- 
templative, not only did it permit him to taste the first fruits of the 
Redemption in a continuation of the Incarnation and the sacraments, 
but it is the very object of revelation so far as it is presented to us by 
the Church in her liturgy, which is now offered to him in a manner at 
once more easily assimilated, more alive, and more captivating. At 
this point, we should really pass in review and analyze the whole reper- 
toire. Since to do this is not feasible because of the dimensions of this 
modest essay, we refer the reader to such works as have undertaken 
this commentary." 

However, in such a matter as this, evidently we must avoid the ex- 
aggerated and somewhat naive optimism of certain Gregorianists. 

First, let us note a few limitations to the expressive power of Greg- 
orian chant as such. Because it is a reality of a sensory order, it is 
especially apt to give an entirely human resonance to the attitudes of 
the soul, theological or moral, in its personal or collective relationships 
with God. These attitudes are regulated by revelation and ideas of the 
supernatural world (sin, divine mercy, Incarnation, redemption). If, 
then, Gregorian chant can bring out the true value of the objects of our 
faith, ordinarily this will be only by a sort of indirect lighting deriving 
from sentiments that have acquired a maximum of sincerity. Thus the 
mercy of God will be illustrated by the soul’s confident abandonment 
to it. There is, however, an entire domain of capital importance in 


4 See, for example, Rev. Dominique Delalande, O.P., Le Graduel des Précheurs (Les 


editions du Cerf, 1949), in which have been published several restored texts together 
with their commentaries. 
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which Gregorian chant directly sets off the true worth of the object 
of faith: i.e., when it undertakes to clarify the human nature of the 
Word incarnate. It produces its loftiest masterpieces when it comments 
on the sentiments of Christ, His sufferings, His cries for help, His 
agony, His confidence, His joy. ... To this truth that God became 
man, that He has shared all with us except sin, the Roman chant brings 
a wonderfully moving realism and, as it were, a sort of keenly felt 
evidence. 

These limitations being admitted, we must also acknowledge that 
all melodies do not serve all texts equally well. Yet they are always 
more or less obedient to their liturgical function, even if only at a 
minimum, by supplying the texts with a sacred, conventional frame 
(analagous, if you will, to the aureola of a saint). Thus a recitative 
would be stepping out of its part if the melody were to take precedence 
over the text.’? However, it serves in facilitating the audition, and no 
one should ask more of it. Among the compositions rightly styled 
Gregorian, more can be expected from a melody which is original than 
from one which is adapted to a new text, or from a centonized melody 
(i.e., one that is made from an assemblage of formulas). Yet, if the 
adaptation is a happy one and if the centonization is well made, the re- 
sult may attain a lofty expressive power. On the other hand, since 
music has of itself a lesser amount of intelligible content than of emo- 
tive dynamism, we can understand that there might be a certain inde- 
pendence of the melody in regard to the text it illustrates, if its affec- 
tive potential is sufficiently in accord with it. Occasionally a general 
concordance between the spirit of a melody and the spirit of a text 
suffices. Finally, the melodic style—either syllabic, neumatic, or melis- 
matic, according to the case—necessitates profound differences in the 
method of using the text. A short Antiphon of the Office, an Introit, 
an Offertory, and a Responsory do not comment in the same way. But 
they always comment. Says Dom Gajard: “The most opulent vocalises 
~—and few are as opulent as the Gregorian—are in themselves only an 


“Such are the excessively ornate recitatives (lamentations, Gospels, different lessons) 
which flourished in the post-classic period of Gregorian chant. They are often beauti- 
ful; but their somewhat indiscreet aesthetic quality is precisely what causes them to 
overact their role. 
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expansion, often a marvelous one, of the text (cf. Alleluia Justus 
germinabit).” 

Nevertheless we should be tempted to accord Gregorian chant, and 
particularly its long vocalises, another value. The texts which the chant 
illustrates, propose to us the object of our faith. But our poor human 
concepts are too narrow to contain such a lofty content. Faith is super- 
rational. Music, because it is non-rational, because it agrees negatively 
with faith inasmuch as it has no common proportion with reason, has 
doubtless this power of suggesting the insufficiency of the concepts. 
Because what God reveals to us is ineffable and unutterable, let us not 
say it, but let us sing; by the excess of our emotions let us be carried 
out of ourselves like the first Christians endowed with the gift of 
tongues, yet not without measure, for we should then merit the re- 
proach of St. Paul to the Corinthians (I Cor., 14). But let us be carried 
away by that measure which is necessary to express the powerlessness 
of our words. Then, by liberating ourselves momentarily from the 
text, we shall yet have served it, for we shall have manifested its limita- 
tions and the radical inadequacy of our praise: quia major omni laude, 
nec laudare sufficis. 

And then let us wisely return to the sacred words that we have left 
a moment only the better to believe in their plentitude. 

We end this enumeration of claims which the Gregorian chant can 
turn to account for the theologian, by stating that it is the school of 
love. If the liturgy is the piety of the Spouse united to that of her 
divine Lover, then to sing is for the Church the sign of her love and 
the means of forming her children in this same love: cantare amantis 
est.38 


THEOLOGICAL ConDITIONS FOR GREGORIAN CHANT 


The theological value of Gregorian chant is this: since it is a reality 
of a sensory order, a true sacramental belonging to the order of Re- 
demption, it is also in the act of the prayer of the Church, like the 


* We can see here another justification or explanation of those long Gregorian 
vocalises which seem to be prolonged as a pure loss. Love is disinterested. It was 
necessary that the chant of the Spouse, the chant of Holy Mother Church, should 
bear the sign of this disinterestedness and should undertake to teach it to us. 
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sacraments even though in a far lesser degree, a pledge of the world 
to come, a remedy for our fallen nature, the efficacious instrument of 
the sacred things contained in the liturgical action."* But, no more 
than the sacraments, does the Gregorian chant act magically. It does 
not produce its effect, it does not transmit its message, except on certain 
conditions some of which are of an objective order and aim at its per- 
fect fulfillment; others are of a subjective order and are concerned with 
the participants of divine worship. 

1. The objective conditions. In the first place, Gregorian chant 
must be fully itself; that is, its text must be the authentic Gregorian 
text, and at the same time its execution must answer the thought of the 
composers. However, the value of the work is such that, in spite of 
the progressive deformations which in the course of the centuries have 
corrupted its first purity and in spite of the poor quality of its execu- 
tion, its beauty and its expressive power and its religious content are 
seldom completely withdrawn. 

We have already spoken of the solicitude of the Church in restoring 
her chant to its authentic tenor. The official version which she presents 
to us in the Vatican edition, which is chiefly the work of Dom Pothier, 
is a restoration, still undoubtedly imperfect, but sufficient in its entirety 
for the reader to verify the assertions of our preceding paragraph. It 
represents notable progress over the horribly mutilated plain chants of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, in which one could scarcely 
recognize the Gregorian chant. At the time this version was worked 
out, scientific investigations were not far enough advanced for any 


* We have not appealed to the notion of solemnity in order to determine the finality 
of the Roman chant. It is too obvious to be denied that an Office sung in the Gregorian 
manner is more solemn than an Office which is merely recited; but this statement is espe- 
cially true in the modern perspective of an Office which is habitually recited. The ancients 
had provided melodies for the most modest Offices of the liturgical year, and these 
melodies were no less carefully worked out than those of the great feasts. For them 
the chant was, before all else, a means of giving to the official prayer a plenitude of 
religious and contemplative value whatever might be the solemnity of the day. Such 
should also be our preoccupation in chanting. As long as people look upon Gregorian 
chant solely as a means of solemnizing the Office, there will be the danger of making 
it deviate from its true path, which is more interior. Having lost sight of the end to 
be attained, one will no longer submit with the same scrupulosity to the conditions 
of its execution; quality and its contemplative value would thereby suffer. Let us 
sing, to the contrary, in order to pray better, accepting the exigencies which are entailed 
by such a noble mission of the chant, and the solemnity, which we may seem to have 
neglected, will automatically crown our Office. 
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better to be done. Moreover, certain musical precedents hindered the 
perfect critical objectivity of the editors. Scientific research continued 
and still goes on; associated with it are the names of the illustrious 
Abbey of Solesmes and the leader of its school, Dom Mocquereau. 
They have taken the liberty to incorporate into the Vatican text the 
precise and wonderfully shaded rhythm which the study of the most 
ancient manuscripts reveals. In the melodic and modal domain, they 
warrant considerable ameliorations to be foreseen. This fact may be 
judged from the latest publications of the Vatican edition: the Respon- 
sory for the last days of Holy Week and Christmas, and especially the 
monastic Antiphonary (Desclée, 1935). 

If one should desire a comparison of the quality of the chant as the 
most exacting criticism renders it to us, with that of the Vatican edi- 
tion, we should say quite frankly that it improves upon the latter in 
two ways which are diametrically opposed and which, however, are 
well harmonized. First, it gains in interiority, in sweetness, in prayer 
values of contemplation and humility. On the other hand, it gains in 
vigor, in audacity, in liberty, in fluency. Certain insipidities, traces of 
affectation, of artificiality, of sentimentality, or of poor taste which 
had subsisted, are eliminated, no less than certain intonations which 
were too sonorous, too brilliant, but consequently too superficial in 
this same measure. This time there is evidently an attainment of pure 
truth of religious expression, and a seriousness which, if understood, 
contrains to silence and places one in the presence of God. 

In transposing in the technical domain, these qualities are concerned 
primarily with the correction of several simple and rather systematic 
deformations: raising certain notes a half-step (si to do, mi to fa, la to 
Sip) and, inversely, the lowering of a half-tone. The exact usage of 
sip and of sib is also stressed both in the modulations which it affects 
and in the ambiance of the tritone which it can create (fa-sif, or sib- 
mi), a tritone often determining an expression of gravity, nobility, 
health, and freedom. 


The second objective condition that makes the chant truly Gregor- 
ian is its perfect execution, a perfection of execution which presupposes 
in the performer qualities corresponding to those which the analysis 
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of the melodies led us to discover: impeccable technique, modesty of 
expression, humble and contemplative submission to all the nuances 
suggested by the liturgical text and its musical notation.’* The quality 
of execution is so important that, in a certain measure, it can hide the 
faults emanating from a text incompletely restored (Vatican, for ex- 
ample). Inversely, a poor execution, without sufficient technique, or 
one that is soulless or affected, spoils the whole even though the text 
is the original in all its purity. In the spiritual life, perfection and for- 
getfulness of self go hand in hand. In the case of Gregorian chant, its 
perfection of a type inherently musical, is also what causes it to be 
forgotten in favor of that which it serves. 

2. The subjective conditions. Once the authentic form (i.e., text, 
execution) of Gregorian chant has been assured, we still have to make 
suitable use of it. 


If anyone happens to be among the performers—and all will be 
among them when it comes to the parts alloted to the congregation—he 
must have mastered its technique sufficiently so as to be free from all 
preoccupation with it. Gregorian chant is an aid to prayer. If the 


deciphering of it, the observance of its rules, and the care taken to trans- 
late the different nuances and expressions, if all these things absorb the 
singer, the chant will still conserve a religious value: that of intention, 
that of a holocaust. But it will, thereby, lose its specific value which 


% There are some who regret that this insistence on perfection tends to transform 
the liturgical congregation into an assembly of auditors. Perhaps by resigning ourselves 
to this condition, we shall merely be meeting again the very conditions for which 
Gregorian chant has been composed. For, apart from the dialogues, the Ordinary 
psalmody and the simplest texts, it has, indeed, been composed to be heard. The 
cantors and the schola have their place in the liturgical life, and no advantage is to 
be derived from wishing to replace them by the congregation. The quality of the execu- 
tion would thereby suffer to such an extent that the chant would no longer convey 
its spiritual meaning. 

The part of the congregation can evidently be more or less prominent according 
as it is.a question of a choir of canons, monks, religious, or a S— group. But 
even in the first case, it does not follow that there is any spiritual advantage in havin 
everything sung by the choir. In the eleventh and twelfth centuries, the technica 
and religious decadence of Gregorian chant seems to have coincided with the time 
when, musical tradition becoming concentrated on the text, the monastic and canonical 
bodies usurped the part of the schola. 


Today, when the congregation of the faithful aspires to taking a more active part 
in the liturgical life, the problem is inevitably raised about what chant can be placed 
on its lips: a chant simple enough not to lose its religious qualities in the course of a 
performance which would, of necessity, be unpolished. 
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depends on its transparency. It will become the object of attention 
instead of revealing, showing, and amplifying the spiritual content of 
the texts.’® 

Finally, whether anyone is a performer or simply a listener, one con- 
dition is indispensable, not indeed, to assure efficacy to the chant but 
to perceive its message: the attitude of soul which he brings to it—an 
attitude which is contemplative, receptive, silent, open, and attentive. 
He must have taken the firm resolution to put aside distraction and all 
those riches which are our cares, our prejudices, our own ideas. Let us 
become poor in regard to the Church, like that beggar at the Beautiful 
Gate of the Temple to whom St. Peter gave neither gold nor silver, for 
he had none, but the grace of God. The Church prays, the Church 
sings, the Holy Spirit is at work. We must merely be pliant, and docile, 
et erunt docibiles Dei. During the act of prayer, let us form the habit 
not to listen to the music for its own sake—we are not aesthetes—but 
let us focus all our receptive attention on the text, on its content, on 
our Lord, through the chant. Are glasses made to be looked at, or to 
enable us to view the countryside through them? The chant will as- 
sume its true value only when we are apparently unmindful of it. Then 
it will sustain our prayer, lengthen our vision, exalt our sentiments; or 
rather, God will do this for us through the chant. We shall enter into 
communion with the Church, with our brethren who surround us; 
and, when the text gives way for a moment to one of those long vocal- 
ises which are seemingly empty and apparently repeated as a pure loss, 
then sources of inexpressible joy and admiration will be opened up 
within our souls which have been liberated from the too confining 


#®Poor execution and lack of technical training are causes sufficient to explain the 
lack of interest in Gregorian chant on the part of many of the clergy. How can they 
find therein any religious, contemplative, or theological value if the chant is not 
presented to them in its true light, or if it appears to them as a painful exercise claim- 
ing the effort which should be spent in prayer? The chant of the Church is a precious 
help, a wonderful thing; but unless one takes it with all the seriousness to which it 
lays claim as a part of divine worship, it will not yield fruit. Once the chant is 
admitted into the liturgical life, to accept its demands is to assure oneself of a rich 
recompense. To refuse the demands it makes on perfection, either through a lack of 
appreciation or through negligence, is to waste spiritual treasures. 
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riches of our concepts.’? Our attitude will not bring about the objec- 
tive value of Gregorian chant, its theological value and its efficacy. 
Of itself, it knocks at our door. But must we not answer its call and 
open wide our minds and our hearts?**® 


Dominic DeLaLanpe, O.P. 
Convento S. Sabina 
Rome, Italy 


This article has been translated from the French by 
Sister M. Amelia, O.P., St. Mary of the Springs, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


™ This contemplative attitude, in itself, suffices to save all that is essential. Because 
of the large share of technique which it implies, Gregorian chant is certainly a luxury 
in the prayer of the Church. But it is the luxury of Love. Love, by its superabundance, 
has offered itself this luxury by means of which it expresses and dilates itself. Never- 
theless, Love is never its slave. And, while it is only too true that a poor psalmody, 
and sloppy, discordant church music are almost an insurmountable obstacle to all 
contemplation—yet, it is also true that Love is shackled to no one means. It transcends 
the good and the bad, the aid and the hindrance, on all sides. Charity is richness to 
itself; and this allows it to live, if need be, in the greatest exterior privation. If the 
chant is imperfect, if it loses its power to serve and becomes an obstacle, the truly 
contemplative soul can still succeed in surmounting these disorders and in uniting 
itself to God. 


*In our seminaries and novitiates much time is rightly spent in teaching meditation, 
prayer, and contemplation. Is even a small amount of time given over to disclosing the 
receptive attitude of soul requisite to benefit from the fruits of the liturgical life and 
chant? Training in Gregorian chant is always made to consist of technical preparation. 
This does not suffice. The chant, indeed, acts by itself; but a definite advantage is to 
be derived from aiding its action and from learning to execute it and to listen to it 
as a contemplative. 








A Spiritual Awakening 
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HE current wide-spread interest of Americans in books and articles 

dealing with the spiritual life and, indeed, with contemplation 
and the mystical life, has caused many Europeans to wonder whether 
they must at last change their opinions of the “materialistic, natural- 
istic, and pagan” country across the Atlantic. During the past sum- 
mer, in one of his conferences delivered at Paris, Jacques Maritain 
made reference to the fact that American Catholics are tending more 
and more to the things of the interior life. In Spain during the past 
year several articles have appeared in magazines and periodicals in 
which the authors marvel over the fact that one of the best-selling 
books in the United States at the present time is a book on the con- 
templative life.’ 

This trend toward the inner life on the part of many American 
Catholics is most gratifying, and it seems to be the beginning of the 
fulfillment of the Pope’s repeated insistence on the need for personal 
and individual sanctity and a response as well to the admonitions issued 
by the American hierarchy from the Washington conference of 1948. 
The movement is not the result of the activity of a small group of zeal- 
ous Catholics who have placed themselves under the banner of Cath- 
olic Action. Neither is it the fruit of any extraordinary evangelizing 
by means of missions, retreats, lectures, and the like. Rather, it is a 
general and gradual, but normal, growth of the collective spiritual life 
of American Catholicism and it marks a stage of development, if you 
will, in the life of the Church in the United States. 

This does not mean that the days of the “building” priest are over; 
that there no longer exists the problem of home missions; that the 
parochial missions can give way to retreats for selected groups; that 
sermons on the Ten Commandments, final judgment, and so on, can 


* The Seven Storey Mountain by Thomas Merton. 
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be supplanted by sermons based exclusively on the doctrine pertaining 
to the mystical life. Such topics will always be of vital importance in 
a country where the Church is still growing. Further, when we con- 
sider the great number of Catholics who readily accede to the tempta- 
tion to religious laxity and the small percentage of those who strive 
habitually for greater perfection, we must admit that the present phase 
is merely an awakening and not yet the full-grown development. But 
it is at least a beginning, and in this desire to know more about the life 
of the spirit there is the promise of a marvelous evolution in American 
Catholic life. 

Recognizing such a spiritual awakening, it is well for us to try to 
understand its true significance, the obligations which it imposes, es- 
pecially upon priests, the means which must be employed to ensure its 
correct development, and the dangers which accompany it. We can- 
not doubt that this trend is an expression of a sincere desire on the part 
of the faithful to know more about the hidden grandeur of the super- 
natural life, that knowing they may love it and loving it they may live 
it. But if the whole movement is to be anything other than a fad or 
passing fancy, it must be nurtured, guided, and protected from danger- 
ous elements. 

What means are necessary for fostering the growth of the spiritual 
life? Whatever will serve to arouse the faithful to a keen realization of 
those two realities which are everlasting: God and their own soul, 
whether this indoctrination should be by means of the written word in 
books and magazines or the spoken word in the pulpit, the confession- 
al, or on the lecture platform. In a word, the primary and most essential 
means for the realization of the present-day trend toward the spiritual 
life is sound doctrine. 

It is more profitable to love God than to know Him,’ but that does 
not militate against the principle that the intellect is superior to the 
will* nor does it give us any grounds for supposing that we can love 
God without in some way knowing Him. 


*See Summa theol., Ia, q. 82, a. 3; Ia, q. 108, a. 6, ad 3; Ila Ilae, q. 23,.a. 6, ad 1; 
la Ilae, q. 27, a. 4; q. 28, a. 1, ad 3. 


* See Summa, Ia, q. 82, a. 3, 4, ad 1; Ila [ae, q. 23, a. 6, ad L 
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Speaking of the necessity of a knowledge of God, Dom Aelred Gra- 
ham, O.S.B., makes the following observations. 


It is of great interest to note how insistent the gospels show our Lord 
Himself to be on this factor of knowledge. Unquestionably the greatest 
of the commandments has to do with the love of God, but its full mean- 
ing implies far more than sincerity and subjective good will. For all His 
compassion and loving kindness men were to accept Christ on His own 
terms, not on theirs. He had not come into the world for the purpose 
of spreading abroad amiable and humanitarian sentiments, but to establish 
a Kingdom in which God should be worshipped “in spirit and in truth.” 
In explicit terms before Pilate He proclaimed His mission as that of a 
witness to truth. He was, in the literal and most profound sense, a mar- 
tyr to truth. It was just this that the Jews, as a whole, were unable to 
perceive—because they were not “of the truth.” Their crime was not, 
directly and in the first place, a failure in love but a defect in knowledge. 
The sin was not that of knowingly rejecting the Messiah, but of not 
knowing Him when He came. When Jesus wept over the doomed city of 
Jerusalem the burden of His lament was not that His own had refused 
to surrender to Him their hearts, but that they had not submitted their 
minds; they had not known the things that were to their peace.® The 
momentous question at Caesarea Philippi had been an enquiry as to whether 
the truth were known, not an appeal for love. “. .. Whom do men say 
that the Son of Man is? . . . But whom do you say that I am?”* We do 
well then to give some attention to knowledge.® 


True it is that in the study of philosophy man’s unaided reason can 
prove the existence of God and can peer deeply into His essence and 
know something of His attributes. Even more, this natural knowledge 
will enable man to conclude to God’s universal causality, providence, 
and predilection. From this there will follow as a necessary conse- 
quence man’s dependence on God and the obligation of some sort of 
religion. 

But however lofty the concepts acquired through philosophical 
study, they are infinitely removed from the reality of the triune God 


‘John 18:37. 
*See M. J. Lagrange, The Gospel of Jesus Christ (from the French), II, 306-19. 
*Luke 19:42. ™ Matt. 16:13, 15. 


*Dom Aelred Graham, O.S.B., The Love of God (New York: Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1939), pp. 65 f. 
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and the marvelous truths flowing from our relations with God on the 
supernatural level. Indeed, purely natural knowledge must forever re- 
main excluded from any contact with the enchanting truths of the 
supernatural order; they are mysteries which wait upon the word of 
God as spoken through revelation. Father Arintero, O.P., summarizes 
these notions very beautifully: 


To a certain extent we are by nature images of God, although only 
analogically and remotely. Our soul is spiritual and it knows and loves 
the true and the good, and therein is found a semblance of the adorable 
Trinity. The fullness of our natural happiness would consist in the most 
perfect knowledge and love which we could acquire by contemplating 
the divine splendors as seen solely in the marvels of creation. Yet however 
perfect might be that love and knowledge, what a distance and what an 
impassable chasm ever remains between the sovereign Creator as He is in 
Himself, and us, His poor creatures! 

If we had remained in the purely natural state and had not been raised 
to supernatural life, knowledge, and love, we could never possess formal- 
ly and physically anything divine; not even divine faculties, powers, and 
energies. Our knowledge and love could then never attain to God as He 
is in Himself and we could not embrace Him with these two acts, which 
are the arms by which it is given to us now to unite ourselves with Him. 
Spiritual intuition and the intimate and friendly love of charity would be 
totally impossible. Instead of enjoying God as lovingly communicated 
to our souls, to make them participants in His own happiness, we would 
be forever separated from Him as He is in Himself. We would con- 
template a pure abstraction, a mere concept of God, instead of His loving 
face. We would love a good which is far removed from ourselves, instead 
of loving the God of our heart and our portion forever.® 


The knowledge, therefore, which is required for growth in the 
spiritual life is not the knowledge which results from man’s purely 
natural rationalizing about God as the author of nature, expressed in 
abstract and often cold and unesthetic terminology, but it is the knowl- 
edge which proceeds from the mouth of God Himself; the revealed 
truths expressed in pulsating and often enigmatic terms. Only by 
pondering these revealed truths as found in the twofold source of 


*Father John G. Arintero, O.P., The Mystical Evolution, tr. by Father Jordan 
Aumann, O.P. (St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1949), I, 61. 
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revelation—Scripture and tradition—can we discover and partially 
fathom the ineffable wonders of the supernatural life. And this requires 
a study of the truths themselves, and not the extrinsic signs such as 
motives of credibility, miracles, and prophecies which are a witness to 
revelation. This latter is the function of apologetics. 

But since, as we have said, the truths revealed by God are often 
expressed in enigmas or in phrases which far surpass the ken of the 
average man, the theologian brings his science to the task of explaining 
the revealed truths and demonstrating their bearing on the Christian 
life. Not that theology adds to or improves upon divine revelation, but 
it does search into these truths and discovers their hidden and manifold 
implications. Using the vibrant expressions of the apostles and Fathers 
of the Church and defining and applying them with the nice precision 
of his science, the theologian will be able to feed countless souls who 
are hungering for the bread of sound doctrine. 


If the truths of the supernatural life are presented in this way, then even 
the most humble Christian will learn how to appreciate worthily his im- 
measurable dignity as a son of God and to act in all things in conformity 
with that dignity, despising the grandeurs of the world. He will learn to 
cherish the divine gift, to love it with all his heart and to cultivate it with 
all possible solicitude. As a result, he will wholeheartedly detest sin, not 
only serious sin, . . . but even light sins which place an obstacle to the 
friendship of God and the uninterrupted flow of His grace, thereby con- 
ditioning him for an irreparable fall. He will be inspired to undertake 
sacrifice in order to root out the very last seed of evil and to acquire the 
divine virtues. He will, as a consequence, be permeated and transformed 
by the mystical evangelical ferment.’® 


What truths must be known in order that those who have the sincere 
desire for perfection may make progress in the spiritual life? Granted 
that the entire content of theological science is useful and beneficial, 
it is not so in the same measure for all nor is it expedient to demand of 
each and every soul the same degree of theological knowledge. This 
will necessarily vary with the needs of particular souls and their states 
and duties of life. The danger to be avoided is that of forming learned 
Christians instead of holy Christians. 


Cf, ibid., I, 3. 
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There is, however, a basic theological knowledge of the supernatural 
life which is prerequisite for all those who are serious in their attempts 
to grow spiritually and reach maturity as sons of God. This knowl- 
edge must be essentially doctrinal, in spite of the fact that an acquaint- 
ance with the psychology of the mystical states, various ascetical 
practices, and the descriptive treatises on the spiritual life is also bene- 
ficial when rightly used. 

A brief survey of the numerous spiritual writers from the thirteenth 
century down to our own time would present a bewildering array of 
methods and practices for those who are earnestly seeking perfection. 
For one writer growth in the spiritual life consists in the practice of 
recollection; for another, in the practice of the virtue of humility; for 
yet another, in self-abnegation. Some writers propose the faithful med- 
itation on the humanity of Christ as the sure guaranty for perfection; 
others, complete and total dedication to the Blessed Virgin; yet others, 
awareness of the divine indwelling of the Holy Ghost. 

To understand this seeming conflict in spiritual doctrine we must 
recall that the supernatural life to which the faithful Christian is called 
is truly ineffable and incomprehensible in the totality of its beauty and 
dignity. For that reason, no individual system of human thought can 
contain it, much less fittingly express it. For that reason also, those 
mystics who have felt this life and tasted its sweetness were at a loss 
for words in trying to give expression to their sentiments. They were 
like little children standing speechless before a spectacle of overwhelm- 
ing beauty or a man who is struck dumb at the sight of inexpressible 
grandeur and enchanting loveliness. Even the paltry descriptions which 
they used were so far from the reality itself that the mystics regarded 
them as lies. 

This being so, it can readily be understood that spiritual writers, 
in offering a method for striving after perfection, have frequently 
given but a part, a segment, of the activity of the supernatural life. 
What they write is true, but it is not all of the truth. Consequently 
there is often the danger of over-simplification of the practices of the 
spiritual life, and especially the ascetical practices. There is also danger 
of more serious aberrations because what is a profitable method for one 
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soul may be injurious or at least an impediment to another. 

Therefore great insistence must be placed on sound doctrine as a 
means for guidance and growth in the spiritual life. The Christian 
who has an understanding of the revealed truths bearing on the spirit- 
ual life, as found in the Gospels and Epistles and explained by theol- 
ogy, will walk with surer step along the path to perfection and will 
more readily avoid the numerous exaggerated tendencies which flow 
from ignorance. He will see the supernatural life, not as a violent 
imposition on nature or a mere prolongation and completion of the 
natural order, but as a sublime transformation wherein God abases 
Himself that we may be elevated to a participation in His own life on 
terms of intimate friendship with the divine Persons. He will see that 
sanctifying grace is the very soul of the supernatural life and not 
merely a healing of our infirmities, much less a beautiful cloak thrown 
over the soul but leaving beneath the festering wounds of sin.’ He 
will, finally, have a keen realization of the role of the virtues and 
gifts in the supernatural life; that is, as a series of new faculties or 
potencies which spring from grace and make us capable of perform- 
ing operations far superior to the functions of our natural powers or 
naturally acquired virtues.” 

These truths, then, form the basic requirements as regards knowl- 
edge of the doctrine on the spiritual life: the concept of the super- 
natural life, the nature and effects of grace, and the participation in 
the divine activity through the virtues and gifts of the Holy Ghost. 
Let us dwell briefly on each one of them and thereby discover some 
of their manifold implications and hidden wonders. 

Every child born into this world is born under Satan’s rule, owing 
to the stigma of original sin. More than that, they are wounded and 
corrupted in their very nature so that they possess a propensity to 
evil and an inability to do all the good which even natural reason 
proposes. But through the salutary waters of baptism a marvelous 
transformation takes place. Nature is restored and reintegrated at the 
same time that it is elevated to a new life which brings with it an en- 


4 See St. Thomas, Jn II Sent., dist. 26, a. 4, ad 1; ibid., a. 3. 
See Summa, Ia Mae, q. 110, a. 4, ad 1. 
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tirely supernatural array of potencies and faculties whereby man not 
only lives but acts divinely. So it is that baptism is at once a restora- 
tion or healing and a rebirth or regeneration. 

The supernatural order consists, then, in our being raised to the 
level of God and to a participation in His divine life. As St. Peter 
expresses it: “He hath given us most great and precious promises: that 
by these you may be made partakers of the divine nature.”’* On this 
rests our dignity as Christians; on this, the value of the works and op- 
erations which flow from such a life. So it is that the apostles, the 
Fathers, and the saints can speak to us of our participation in the di- 
vine nature, our transformation in God, and our deification. 

Man’s elevation to the supernatural order is not merely a new rela- 
tionship or attitude toward God, but a reality. God’s works ad extra 
must always be fruitful because divine love is creative and, therefore, 
when God raises man to the supernatural order it follows that man 
truly lives a supernatural life and shares in the divine life. But as the 
natural life of man requires vital principle or soul, so also is it neces- 
sary that there be some reality which serves as the soul of the super- 
natural life. So the Evangelists, the Fathers, and the teaching of the 
Church are unanimous in stating that sanctifying grace is the vital 
principle of the supernatural life. 

Grace is that divine reality which deifies us, thereby coating us to 
participate in the divine life and activity; and which regenerates us, 
thereby giving us a new and supernatural life; and which justifies 
us, thereby causing a remission of sin and the renewal of the inner 
man. Further, grace is, as St. John says,’* the seed of God, and as a 
result of that divine seed we become adopted sons of God. This new 
filiation brings with it a relationship which is not merely moral, as in 
the case of human adoption, but one in which we share in the very 
life of the Father and become co-heirs with Christ. Finally, since 
grace is a real divine entity it also entails the indwelling of the Trin- 
ity, which indwelling is in a special manner appropriated to the Holy 
Ghost. 

In a sense, with the reception of sanctifying grace we are already 


See II Pet. 1:4. ™* See I John 3:9. 
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at the goal of life even before we have started the journey, for grace is 
the beginning of eternal life and the seed of glory. Thus the life of 
glory is but the crowning of God’s first gift to us. And since the life 
of glory will be for us our greatest possible participation in the divine 
life, it is important to conceive of sanctifying grace as precisely that 
participation in the divine life, to a greater or less degree, here on 
earth. For the primary function of sanctifying grace is that it gives 
us a new being, a “super-nature.” To think of grace solely as a pre- 
ventative for sin and a source of strength in fulfilling our duties is to 
obscure its primary function. 

The concept of grace as the soul of our supernatural life and a 
participation in the very life of God is one that must be clearly under- 
stood by all who are seriously seeking perfection. All too frequently 
it works out in practice that many souls are in the state of grace only 
at intervals—for a few days after confession or at longer intervals for 
special occasions during the year. Such a manner of life is not only 
an abuse of the gift of God but it bars the way to any genuine spirit- 
ual growth. For how can there be any growth in the supernatural 
life if a soul is dead to that life most of the time? 

Therefore Christians should realize the value of the life of grace 
which, as St. Thomas says,’® is greater than the natural good of the 
entire universe. They should understand that growth in the spiritual 
life presupposes and demands, not the occasional state of grace, but 
the habitual state of grace. The soul which is in dead earnest about 
seeking perfection must possess the principle, the soul, of the super- 
natural life as a normal state. The dead do not grow; they corrupt. 

All life is characterized by some sort of activity, and the same is 
true of the supernatural life. But vital activity requires faculties or 
potencies that will serve as immediate instruments, for the soul does 
not operate immediately but functions through its various potencies. 
So also grace, which theologians call the static or substantial element 
of the supernatural life, needs supernatural potencies through which 
it can operate. “Sanctifying grace may be said to represent what is 


most essential to the Christian life considered as a permanent state, 
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statically; the theological virtues account for its dynamic element, 
by their activity we grow to our full supernatural stature.”*° 

Possessing sanctifying grace as the soul of our supernatural life and 
the infused virtues and the gifts of the Holy Ghost as the sources of 
divine operations, we have the complete supernatural organism by 
means of which we can grow in the knowledge and love of God. 
True, we have, as rational animals, the ability to acquire the moral 
virtues which act in conformity with the rule of reason, but as sons 
of God and sharers in His life we have been raised to a supernatural 
and divine level on which purely natural virtues are not sufficient. To 
progress in the divine life we must perform divine actions and realize 
divine functions. The virtues for the performance of these divine 
actions are given us with sanctifying grace and they remain with us 
as supernaturally vitalized as long as we remain in the state of grace. 

Consequently the soul in grace possesses the following sources of 
merit when put into operation: the theological virtues, all of the in- 
fused moral virtues, and the gifts of the Holy Ghost. Every soul 
possesses each of these faculties, even the soul of a newly baptized 
infant. Among the theological virtues we have: faith, by which, ac- 
cepting divine revelation, we know God in Himself and the divine 
truths which He has revealed; hope, by which, confiding in God’s 
promises, we strive to reach Him as our ultimate end; and charity, by 
which we love God above all things and ourselves and our neighbor 
because of Him. The infused moral virtues are reduced to four cardi- 
nal or basic virtues from which all others flow: prudence, by which 
we act in all things in accordance with a reason enlightened by faith; 
justice, by which we render what is due to God, self, and neighbor; 
temperance, by which we restrain or rightly use our concupiscible 
appetites; and fortitude, by which we suffer hardships or struggle 
against obstacles. 

These virtues, since they are infused, are in no way acquired and 
yet it is the duty of the Christian soul to cultivate them when once 
received and to strengthen them by exercise and the struggle against 


temptations, Since they are possessed with grace, each action per- 
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tion of the true nature of mental prayer. And the special value of the essay 


of the matter, 
. eale 


5 . 


for the lay reader lies in this, that, despite the profundity 
it is handled so simply and clearly that the practical counsels which the 
author gives are demanding of fulfillment and an inspiration for action. 

The third essay worthy of special mention, “Making One’s Life a Pray- 
er,” is a practical consideration of mental prayer. It is obviously written 
to aid those who have experienced difficulty in finding the time for mental 
prayer amid the burdens of temporal affairs. To them the author would 
say with St. Catherine of Siena, “It is you who make them temporal.” Then 
he proceeds to show how even these temporal affairs can be made part of 
the life of prayer through such truly practical means as intention (always 
more theological), a fuller understanding of the total doctrine of the In- 
carnation, ejaculations (as a reminder for charity), and so on. All of this 
he sums up succinctly when he states, “life becomes prayer if it is accom- 
plished interiorly as the will of God.” 

The other essays, with the possible exception of the last on the New 
Testament and mental prayer, will be found well worth many thoughtful 
readings. The editors of La vie spirituelle and Father Lehner, the trans- 
lator, are to be warmly praised for their labor, which should bear much 
fruit. 

Joun E. O’Conne tt, O.P. 
Dominican House of Studies 
River Forest, Illinois 


TREATISE ON PRAYER AND MEDITATION, by Saint Peter of 
Alcantara, translated by Dominic Devas, O.F.M., The Newman Press, 231 
pages, $2.50 


THE LOVE OF JESUS TO PENITENTS, by Henry Cardinal Manning, 
The Newman Press, 122 pages, $1.50 


THE HOLINESS IN THE CHURCH, by Raoul Plus, S.J., translated by 
Mother Mary St. Thomas, The Newman Press, 140 pages, $2.00 


Like wisdom, holiness is a perfection that God has and man may have. 
God’s holiness is an attribute of His nature; it is completely perfect and 
implies changelessness. Man’s holiness is complex, for what is wonderful 
unity in God is many-faceted in man. Human holiness is wrought through 
sanctifying grace. Iwo virtues, charity and religion, are also required to 
make man holy. Charity unites the loving soul with its beloved Creator. 
Religion prompts man to subject his mind and will to God. A yet more 
complete subjection is brought about by what St. Thomas calls the virtue 
of sanctity, which implies purity and firmness in human personality. 

Human holiness has the holiness of Jesus Christ as its pattern for “of 
His fullness we have all received.” Holiness in Christ is intellectual, an 
application of His mind and will to Himself. Consequently for man the 
saintly life must be a mental life, the dedication of absorbed mind and ready 
will to the King of heaven. In a word, the saintly life is “our rational 
service.” 
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These abstract notions take living and concrete form in the three books 
here reviewed. Two of these—that of Father Plus and that of Cardinal 
Manning=deal with holiness from its reference to Christ. Thus Father 
Plus defines holiness as “iie Gospel Uf Josus Christ lived, ar nearhy ae nos. 
sible, under the aegis of the requisite authority of the Church.” Similarly, 
Cardinal Manning aims to show how recovery of sanctifying grace through 
the sacrament of penance proves the love of Christ for souls. 

Father Plus’ book falls naturally into two parts. The first part explains 
what the Church offers her children in the twentieth century as means of 
sanctification: an ideal, a rule, doctrine, and helps such as the sacraments. 
The second and larger part cites many concrete examples of holiness to- 
day. This book, solid and inspiring, gives one a soul idea of what the 
Church’s note of holiness looks like in the concrete, for the author has 
drawn his illustrations from all strata of the Church. His first chapter, an 
invitation to be conformed to an obedient Christ, is especially moving. 

Cardinal Manning's volume, written to honor St. Alphonsus Liguori, is 
a strikingly elevated piece of work. His chapters on self-know ledge, that 
is, examination of conscience, and on perseverance till the end are out- 
standingly good. The entire book is practical in approach, disclosing an 
extensive knowledge of the lives of the saints. The Cardinal does not hold 
the viewpoint of St. Thomas on the restoration of merits Jost by mortal 
sin. He seems rather to hold that upon absolution all merits are unfailingly 
restored. 

The last of these books, that of St. Peter Alcantara, Franciscan, deals 
with “prayer and meditation for all.” Within the same cover is provided 
another little work, Pax Animae, quite probably written by John of Bon- 
illa, and in substantial agreement with the doctrine of St. Peter Alcantara 
himself. St. Peter’s text contains three sections: matter of prayer, method 
of prayer, and aids and obstacles to devotion. Its contents, of which St. 
Francis de Sales spoke approvingly, have been largely drawn froma work 
by Louis of Granada, O.P., and the first section follows the structure of the 
Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius to some extent. 

Considering that the whole purpose of life is progress toward God, St. 
Peter states that such progress consists in the love and fear of God. As this 
state can be brought about by appropriate thoughts, the first part of his 
book contains meditations. In the second part he advances a method of 
prayer. But he is careful to insist that the main author of method must be 
the Holy Spirit, and he speaks sternly of those who think to save them- 
selves by a mechanical use of method. 

For St. Peter, who describes prayer as “the ladder to contemplation,” 
the purpose of prayer is to arouse devotion. Hence he warns against seek- 
ing after sensible consolations, labeling this a common pitfall. He stig- 
matizes venial sin as a fruitful source of flagging devotion. After St. 
Augustine, he recommends highly the practice of saying ejaculations, which 
he terms a sure means of great progress. 

Prayer, he points out strongly, is not the only practice unto perfection. 
The Cross (for example, the cross of custody of the eyes) is indispensable. 
Austerity is likewise necessary; yet he warns eight times against practices 
injurious to health. 

The saint speaks of the obligation of a “good spiritual director” to teach 
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revelation—Scripture and tradition—can we discover and partially 
fathom the ineffable wonders of the supernatural life. And this requires 
a study of the truths themselves, and not the extrinsic signs such as 
motives of credibility, miracles, and prophecies which are a witness to 
revelation. This latter is the function of apologetics. 

But since, as we have said, the truths revealed by God are often 
expressed in enigmas or in phrases which far surpass the ken of the 
average man, the theologian brings his science to the task of explaining 
the revealed truths and demonstrating their bearing on the Christian 
life. Not that theology adds to or improves upon divine revelation, but 
it does search into these truths and discovers their hidden and manifold 
implications. Using the vibrant expressions of the apostles and Fathers 
of the Church and defining and applying them with the nice precision 
of his science, the theologian will be able to feed countless souls who 
are hungering for the bread of sound doctrine. 


If the truths of the supernatural life are presented in this way, then even 
the most humble Christian will learn how to appreciate worthily his im- 
measurable dignity as a son of God and to act in all things in conformity 
with that dignity, despising the grandeurs of the world. He will learn to 
cherish the divine gift, to love it with all his heart and to cultivate it with 
all possible solicitude. As a result, he will wholeheartedly detest sin, not 
only serious sin, . . . but even light sins which place an obstacle to the 
friendship of God and the uninterrupted flow of His grace, thereby con- 
ditioning him for an irreparable fall. He will be inspired to undertake 
sacrifice in order to root out the very last seed of evil and to acquire the 
divine virtues. He will, as a consequence, be permeated and transformed 
by the mystical evangelical ferment.?° 


What truths must be known in order that those who have the sincere 
desire for perfection may make progress in the spiritual life? Granted 
that the entire content of theological science is useful and beneficial, 
it is not so in the same measure for all nor is it expedient to demand of 
each and every soul the same degree of theological knowledge. This 
will necessarily vary with the needs of particular souls and their states 
and duties of life. The danger to be avoided is that of forming learned 
Christians instead of holy Christians. 


Cf, ibid., I, 3. 
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There is, however, a basic theological knowledge of the supernatural 
life which is prerequisite for all those who are serious in their attempts 
to grow spiritually and reach maturity as sons of God. This knowl- 
edge must be essentially doctrinal, in spite of the fact that an acquaint- 
ance with the psychology of the mystical states, various ascetical 
practices, and the descriptive treatises on the spiritual life is also bene- 
ficial when rightly used. 

A brief survey of the numerous spiritual writers from the thirteenth 
century down to our own time would present a bewildering array of 
methods and practices for those who are earnestly seeking perfection. 
For one writer growth in the spiritual life consists in the practice of 
recollection; for another, in the practice of the virtue of humility; for 
yet another, in self-abnegation. Some writers propose the faithful med- 
itation on the humanity of Christ as the sure guaranty for perfection; 
others, complete and total dedication to the Blessed Virgin; yet others, 
awareness of the divine indwelling of the Holy Ghost. 

To understand this seeming conflict in spiritual doctrine we must 
recall that the supernatural life to which the faithful Christian is called 
is truly ineffable and incomprehensible in the totality of its beauty and 
dignity. For that reason, no individual system of human thouglit can 
contain it, much less fittingly express it. For that reason also, those 
mystics who have felt this life and tasted its sweetness were at a loss 
for words in trying to give expression to their sentiments. They were 
like little children standing speechless before a spectacle of overwhelm- 
ing beauty or a man who is struck dumb at the sight of inexpressible 
grandeur and enchanting loveliness. Even the paltry descriptions which 
they used were so far from the reality itself that the mystics regarded 
them as lies. 

This being so, it can readily be understood that spiritual writers, 
in offering a method for striving after perfection, have frequently 
given but a part, a segment, of the activity of the supernatural life. 
What they write is true, but it is not all of the truth. Consequently 
there is often the danger of over-simplification of the practices of the 
spiritual life, and especially the ascetical practices. There is also danger 
of more serious aberrations because what is a profitable method for one 
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soul may be injurious or at least an impediment to another. 

Therefore great insistence must be placed on sound doctrine as a 
means for guidance and growth in the spiritual life. The Christian 
who has an understanding of the revealed truths bearing on the spirit- 
ual life, as found in the Gospels and Epistles and explained by theol- 
ogy, will walk with surer step along the path to perfection and will 
more readily avoid the numerous exaggerated tendencies which flow 
from ignorance. He will see the supernatural life, not as a violent 
imposition on nature or a mere prolongation and completion of the 
natural order, but as a sublime transformation wherein God abases 
Himself that we may be elevated to a participation in His own life on 
terms of intimate friendship with the divine Persons. He will see that 
sanctifying grace is the very soul of the supernatural life and not 
merely a healing of our infirmities, much less a beautiful cloak thrown 
over the soul but leaving beneath the festering wounds of sin."* He 
will, finally, have a keen realization of the role of the virtues and 
gifts in the supernatural life; that is, as a series of new faculties or 
potencies which spring from grace and make us capable of perform- 
ing operations far superior to the functions of our natural powers or 
naturally acquired virtues.” 

These truths, then, form the basic requirements as regards knowl- 
edge of the doctrine on the spiritual life: the concept of the super- 
natural life, the nature and effects of grace, and the participation in 
the divine activity through the virtues and gifts of the Holy Ghost. 
Let us dwell briefly on each one of them and thereby discover some 
of their manifold implications and hidden wonders. 

Every child born into this world is born under Satan’s rule, owing 
to the stigma of original sin. More than that, they are wounded and 
corrupted in their very nature so that they possess a propensity to 
evil and an inability to do all the good which even natural reason 
proposes. But through the salutary waters of baptism a marvelous 
transformation takes place. Nature is restored and reintegrated at the 
same time that it is elevated to a new life which brings with it an en- 


™ See St. Thomas, Jn II Sent., dist. 26, a. 4, ad 1; ibid., a. 3. 
See Summa, Ia Mae, q. 110, a. 4, ad 1. 
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tirely supernatural array of potencies and faculties whereby man not 
only lives but acts divinely. So it is that baptism is at once a restora- 
tion or healing and a rebirth or regeneration. 

The supernatural order consists, then, in our being raised to the 
level of God and to a participation in His divine life. As St. Peter 
expresses it: “He hath given us most great and precious promises: that 
by these you may be made partakers of the divine nature.”** On this 
rests our dignity as Christians; on this, the value of the works and op- 
erations which flow from such a life. So it is that the apostles, the 
Fathers, and the saints can speak to us of our participation in the di- 
vine nature, our transformation in God, and our deification. 

Man’s elevation to the supernatural order is not merely a new rela- 
tionship or attitude toward God, but a reality. God’s works ad extra 
must always be fruitful because divine love is creative and, therefore, 
when God raises man to the supernatural order it follows that man 
truly lives a supernatural life and shares in the divine life. But as the 
natural life of man requires vital principle or soul, so also is it neces- 
sary that there be some reality which serves as the soul of the super- 
natural life. So the Evangelists, the Fathers, and the teaching of the 
Church are unanimous in stating that sanctifying grace is the vital 
principle of the supernatural life. 

Grace is that divine reality which deifies us, thereby enabling us to 
participate in the divine life and activity; and which regenerates us, 
thereby giving us a new and supernatural life; and which justifies 
us, thereby causing a remission of sin and the renewal of the inner 
man. Further, grace is, as St. John says,’* the seed of God, and as a 
result of that divine seed we become adopted sons of God. This new 
filiation brings with it a relationship which is not merely moral, as in 
the case of human adoption, but one in which we share in the very 
life of the Father and become co-heirs with Christ. Finally, since 
grace is a real divine entity it also entails the indwelling of the Trin- 
ity, which indwelling is in a special manner appropriated to the Holy 
Ghost. 

In a sense, with the reception of sanctifying grace we are already 


*See II Pet. 1:4. * See I John 3:9. 
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at the goal of life even before we have started the journey, for grace is 
the beginning of eternal life and the seed of glory. Thus the life of 
glory is but the crowning of God’s first gift to us. And since the life 
of glory will be for us our greatest possible participation in the divine 
life, it is important to conceive of sanctifying grace as precisely that 
participation in the divine life, to a greater or less degree, here on 
earth. For the primary function of sanctifying grace is that it gives 
us a new being, a “super-nature.” To think of grace solely as a pre- 
ventative for sin and a source of strength in fulfilling our duties is to 
obscure its primary function. , 

The concept of grace as the soul of our supernatural life and a 
participation in the very life of God is one that must be clearly under- 
stood by all who are seriously seeking perfection. All too frequently 
it works out in practice that many souls are in the state of grace only 
at intervals—for a few days after confession or at longer intervals for 
special occasions during the year. Such a manner of life is not only 
an abuse of the gift of God but it bars the way to any genuine spirit- 
ual growth. For how can there be any growth in the supernatural 
life if a soul is dead to that life most of the time? 

Therefore Christians should realize the value of the life of grace 
which, as St. Thomas says,’° is greater than the natural good of the 
entire universe. They should understand that growth in the spiritual 
life presupposes and demands, not the occasional state of grace, but 
the habitual state of grace. The soul which is in dead earnest about 
seeking perfection must possess the principle, the soul, of the super- 
natural life as a normal state. The dead do not grow; they corrupt. 

All life is characterized by some sort of activity, and the same is 
true of the supernatural life. But vital activity requires faculties or 
potencies that will serve as immediate instruments, for the soul does 
not operate immediately but functions through its various potencies. 
So also grace, which theologians call the static or substantial element 
of the supernatural life, needs supernatural potencies through which 
it can operate. “Sanctifying grace may be said to represent what is 
most essential to the Christian life considered as a permanent state, 


* Summa, Ia Mae, q. 113, a. 9, ad 2. 
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statically; the theological virtues account for its dynamic element, 
by their activity we grow to our full supernatural stature.”® 

Possessing sanctifying grace as the soul of our supernatural life and 
the infused virtues and the gifts of the Holy Ghost as the sources of 
divine operations, we have the complete supernatural organism by 
means of which we can grow in the knowledge and love of God. 
True, we have, as rational animals, the ability to acquire the moral 
virtues which act in conformity with the rule of reason, but as sons 
of God and sharers in His life we have been raised to a supernatural 
and divine level on which purely natural virtues are not sufficient. To 
progress in the divine life we must perform divine actions and realize 
divine functions. The virtues for the performance of these divine 
actions are given us with sanctifying grace and they remain with us 
as supernaturally vitalized as long as we remain in the state of grace. 

Consequently the soul in grace possesses the following sources of 
merit when put into operation: the theological virtues, all of the in- 
fused moral virtues, and the gifts of the Holy Ghost. Every soul 
possesses each of these faculties, even the soul of a newly baptized 
infant. Among the theological virtues we have: faith, by which, ac- 
cepting divine revelation, we know God in Himself and the divine 
truths which He has revealed; hope, by which, confiding in God’s 
promises, we strive to reach Him as our ultimate end; and charity, by 
which we love God above all things and ourselves and our neighbor 
because of Him. The infused moral virtues are reduced to four cardi- 
nal or basic virtues from which all others flow: prudence, by which 
we act in all things in accordance with a reason enlightened by faith; 
justice, by which we render what is due to God, self, and neighbor; 
temperance, by which we restrain or rightly use our concupiscible 
appetites; and fortitude, by which we suffer hardships or struggle 
against obstacles. 

These virtues, since they are infused, are in no way acquired and 
yet it is the duty of the Christian soul to cultivate them when once 
received and to strengthen them by exercise and the struggle against 
temptations. Since they are possessed with grace, each action per- 


* The Love of God, p. 98. 
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formed under their power, however slight, is meritorious, whereas the 
apparently perfect virtuous actions of those in mortal sin are purely 
natural acts and not meritorious. But the infused virtues do not sup- 
plant the acquired virtues or destroy contrary evil inclinations. On 
the contrary, the acquired virtues must be cultivated so that the in- 
fused virtues will work more smoothly and with greater facility. 

Since the activity of the virtues is something that greatly occupies 
the soul seeking perfection, especially in the early stages, it is of prime 
importance that the role of the virtues should be clearly understood. 
The virtues are a means to the ultimate end. They are in no sense 
ends in themselves. Yet it is not infrequent to find Christian souls 
who act as if the sum and substance of their spiritual life consisted in 
performing as many virtuous acts as possible, as if it were a question 
of personal achievement. This must not be so. Christian perfection 
consists in union with God and a full participation in His divine life; 
the precept says that we are to be perfect. Therefore we do not de- 
sire union with God in order that we may perform virtuous acts (al- 
though the virtuous acts of the perfect man will flow from the abun- 
dance of his perfection), but we perform the acts of the virtues in 
order to increase grace, the soul of our supernatural life and the basis 
of our union with God. In other words, sanctity consists not so much 
in what we do, as in what we are. 

A clear understanding of the role of the virtues in the spiritual life 
would save many persons from aberrations and extravagances. It is 
very easy for liturgical-minded people, Catholic Actionists, faithful 
followers of popular novenas, and a host of other zealous workers in 
the lay apostolate to overemphasize the activity of their life to the 
detriment of their personal growth in sanctity unto a transformation 
in Christ. This same danger dogs the steps of priests and religious 
whose daily life consists of a series of external duties, even though the 
duties are works of mercy. This in no way implies that virtuous acts 
generally are impediments to growth in the spiritual life. The point 
of emphasis here is that they are means by which man grows to per- 
fection, but they do not themselves constitute that perfection. 

In spite of the fact that the infused virtues, both theological and 
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moral, enable a man to work under the influence of a rule of reason 
which is illumined by faith and vitalized by charity, the manner of 
operation under the influence of these virtues is still fundamentally 
human; as the theologians say, secundum modum humanum. There- 
fore St. Thomas states that even with the marvelous equipment of the 
infused virtues, man is unable to overcome all the obstacles arising 
from ignorance, weakness, and insensibility.7 Further, the growth of 
the seed of divine life, which is grace, must carry man to a trans- 
formation in God that is complete; a transformation that touches the 
very roots of his being and permeates his every faculty. Therefore 
man’s deification through grace in the order of being must be comple- 
mented by a deification in the order of operation. And since the in- 
fused virtues operate in a manner that is fundamentally human or 
rational, man’s potencies are not divinized or supernaturalized com- 
pletely through the infused virtues. Other powers are needed, and 
these powers are the gifts of the Holy Ghost. 

From this it follows that the gifts of the Holy Ghost are not to be 
regarded as spiritual luxuries given only to a few or as appendages to 
the supernatural organism which have little or no bearing on growth 
in grace. The gifts are found in the soul whenever sanctifying grace 
is present and they are not only necessary for growth in grace but 
absolutely necessary for salvation. It is true that some souls are saved 
without the gifts of the Holy Ghost ever having been actuated in 
them, such as infants that die after baptism and before the use of 
reason; but even for these, the gifts must be possessed as habits. Furth- 
er, we can say that no soul is able to reach the state of perfection with- 
out the activity of the gifts of the Holy Ghost; the reason for this is 
simply that the infused virtues are used under the guidance of reason 
and therefore cannot dispose man to be perfectly docile to the impulses 
of the Holy Ghost. This latter is the function of the gifts." 

Since the gifts of the Holy Ghost are possessed by all just souls 
and since sanctifying grace itself is given to us as a seed that must be 
nurtured and developed, evidently the gifts also, with the infused 


See Summa, Ia Mae, q. 68, a. 2. 
*% See Summa, loc. cit. 
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virtues, will become more and more active in us as grace grows and 
increases. And as souls dispose themselves more and more for the 
operation of the gifts (in which operation the Holy Ghost Himself 
is the primary agent and the soul is a deliberate but secondary agent), 
they gradually begin to taste and see how sweet is the Lord. If they 
are faithful, they will ultimately arrive at the state of mystical con- 
templation and beyond that to the mystical marriage, and this is avail- 
able to all because all have received the gifts of God as a pledge of 
this perfection. 

Not only do the gifts of the Holy Ghost enable us to work in a 
way far surpassing the operation of the infused virtues, but they make 
possible the heroic acts of those same virtues which are demanded of 
every Christian in the course of a lifetime. As Father Froget says: 
“How many times in the course of his life, does a Christian find him- 
self in the presence of certain serious crises, of important resolutions 
to be taken (even of a choice of a state of life to be made), of adopt- 
ing a line of conduct to be followed in such and such grave circum- 
stances, in a word in need of knowing exactly what is expedient for 
his eternity! It is, therefore, necessary that we be now and again 
specially directed and protected by Him Who knows all, Who can 
direct all.’”® 

The gifts of the Holy Ghost are, therefore, permanent qualities or 
habits which God communicates to the soul with grace and the in- 
fused virtues to fortify the natural powers and to make them respon- 
sive to the impulses of the Holy Ghost and to exercise heroic acts of 
virtue. The gift of understanding enables us to penetrate more per- 
fectly the truths of faith; the gift of wisdom leads us to an experi- 
mental knowledge of the things of God; the gift of knowledge 
illumines the soul to understand created things in reference to 
God; the gift of counsel regards the direction of particular actions by 
means of a divine prudence; the gift of piety gives us a filial affection 
for God and enables us to call Him Father; the gift of fortitude 
strengthens us to undergo heroic sacrifice and suffering for the love 


*® The Indwelling of the Holy Spirit (New York: Missionary Society of Saint Paul 
the Apostle), p. 225. 
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of God; and the gift of fear gives us a reverence for the majesty of 
God and a submission to His will. 

Realizing that each soul in the state of grace possesses this wonder- 
ful array of the gifts of the Holy Ghost and appreciating their im- 
portance in spiritual growth, one naturally asks why it is that so few 
persons manifest in their lives the operations and impulses of the Holy 
Ghost through His gifts. Let us turn to that learned and saintly 
Jesuit, Father Lallemant, who has written so beautifully and wisely on 
the subject of the gifts of the Holy Ghost: 


The reason why we are so illuminated by the lights of the Holy Spirit, 
and so little guided by the motion of His gifts, is that our soul is sensual 
beyond measure, and full of a multitude of earthly thoughts, desires and 
affections, which extinguish within us the Spirit of God.... As all who 
are in the state of grace possess the gifts of the Holy Spirit, they some- 
times make acts of the same; but it is only, as it were, in passing, and so 
rapidly that they are scarcely aware of them. Thus they remain ever in 
the same state, without sharing the bounty of the Holy Spirit, owing to 
the opposition which He meets with in them.?° 


Such are the marvels of our supernatural life; truths which are so 
ineffable that they exhaust our poor powers of description. Stated 
as doctrinal facts, they lack the enchantment with which they are 
vested when we read of them in the Scriptures and the Fathers. But 
for all that, we must first grasp as best we can the contents of these 
truths, lest in reading the words of the Gospels and Epistles and spirit- 
ual writers we misunderstand or misconstrue the exact meaning. That 
is the reason why sound doctrine is much more important and much 
safer for those who are working for perfection than the promiscuous 
reading of mystical writings, although the latter are of immense help 
to those who already possess a doctrinal foundation. 

But this knowledge of the doctrine of the supernatural life must not 
be the cold and abstract reasonings of the speculative theologian, for 
it profits me little to know the divine truths if I do not seek to live 
them. Such a knowledge readily becomes the science that puffs up 
but does not edify. No; the knowledge of the spiritual life must be a 


® Spiritual Doctrine of Father Lallemant (Westminster, Md.: Newman Bookshop, 
1946), pp. 126 ff 
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throbbing and vital knowledge, the science of love, the words of life. 
It must be a knowledge which is fired with charity and which breaks 
forth in the acts of the virtues. Only such a knowledge will enable 
us to taste and see that the Lord is sweet. 


Jorpan Aumann, O.P. 
Convento de San Esteban 


Salamanca, Spain 





_ The Dark Mirror 
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HE truism that the Christian life is a series of unparalleled paradoxes 
is nowhere better illustrated than in the very beginnings of that 
life, the virtue of faith. The vision of God, which is the goal of man, 
may be won only through faith, yet faith perishes in its presence; true 
virtue is impossible without it, yet a man deep-sunk in sin may still have 
faith; by faith the Christian shares in the clear light of God’s knowl- 
edge, yet St. Paul has called it an enigmatic mirror. Indispensable, yet 
to be dispensed with; key to sanctity, yet shared by sinners. Clear lens 
or clouded mirror, what is faith? 

St. Paul in his epistle to the Hebrews has afforded us the basis for all 
the learned definitions of faith. “The substance of things to be hoped 
for,” he calls it, “the evidence of things that appear not.” St. Thomas, 
with his passion for order, reduces this to a stricter form: “the habit of 
the mind whereby eternal life is begun in us, making the intellect assent 
to those [truths] which are not apparent.” That faith should be de- 
fined as a habit of the mind is hardly surprising. Only in man’s highest 
faculty can such a gift be fittingly placed. In what faculty of man’s 
mind, however, are we to place it? 

It may seem that the “do it now” power of man’s soul, the will, is the 
subject for faith. The seeing power, the inteilect, balks at the non-appar- 
ent. Truth, even non-apparent truth, is the object of the intellect. The 
will is built for action and is unable to know truth. Since the beginning 
of belief (by which I mean, of course, its end) is Truth itself, the act 
of belief must be in the intellect. The will, of course, needs its habit 
as well, for it is the will that must move the intellect to assent to non- 
apparent truths. The most perfectly constructed telescope is just so 
much glass and steel without the astronomer’s directing hand. 

The first of our paradoxes may now be resolved. Faith is the begin- 
ning of eternal life in us, an eternal life whose very heart is the vision 
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of God. Our earth-bound intellects could have no knowledge of that 
ineffable light were it not for faith. It is indispensable now, that we 
may see something of our path. It will not be needed in heaven, for 
the vision of God will be present to our very souls. The pilot who has 
brought his ship to port has no need of channel markings. 

What is to be said of the strange anomaly of the believing sinner, the 
man, for instance, who has not made his Easter duty for twenty years, 
yet is a professing Catholic? He has faith, for his intellect assents to 
non-apparent truths concerning the nature of God, yet his life is spent 
in enmity to that God. The virtue whereby we love God for Himself 
alone is charity. Charity looks at God as the All-good, just as faith 
looks at Him as the All-true. Left to itself, the human mind gifted with 
faith but lacking in charity attains to God as truth, but not as good- 
ness. Charity adds to the will (from which faith must in some way 
flow) an additional quality, a new form, by which that faith is enabled 
to reach God not only as the truth, but as the good. The faith is itself 
the same as far as knowing goes, but it is reinforced, raised out of itself. 
Lacking the supernatural charity that comes only with sanctifying 
grace, the sinning believer truly sees, but ineffectually. His light is a 
true light, not a will-o’-the-wisp, but he does not follow it. 

Shared by sinner and just man, faith is shared also by the wise and 
the simple. Both participate in a wisdom infinitely superior to any that 
this world offers; both are granted a certitude far better founded than 
that afforded by any earthly learning. It is in this note of the virtue 
of faith that its fittingness for man is best seen. The restless mind of 
man ever seeks the solid and sure, something that he can be certain of. 
Faith offers this surety. 

Certitude everyone understands as freedom from error and from the 
fear of error. Only accidentally is certitude distinguished by the firm- 
ness with which the mind grasps the truth. The outfielder who holds 
the ball, no matter how tenuous his grip, retires the batter. In faith, 
the guaranty of freedom from error is absolute. God himself stands 
behind our faith, and “nil hoc veritatis verbo verius.” Though in the 
nature of the thing we do not see the truths of faith, there is nothing 
more certain for us. 
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So the third of faith’s paradoxes is solved. Beginning of life, and 
mortal; gift of saint and sinner; dark mirror and brightest light; faith 


is all of these. 
WituuaM B. Maxoney, O.P. 


Dominican House of Studies 
River Forest, Illinois 
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POVERTY 

By Pie-Raymond Regamey, O.P. 
Translated by Rosemary Sheed 
Sheed & Ward, 189 pages, $2.50 


Besides being an unpleasant fact, poverty constitutes a social, moral, and 
theological problem. The fact is unavoidable. The social problem is a con- 
tinual headache to social reformers. As a moral problem, it has brought 
forth a galaxy of answers to the question of how poor one must be to enter 
the kingdom of heaven. The theological approach to the problem of pov- 
erty comprises all its various aspects, and is the only satisfactory solution, 
for it answers the problem with the wisdom of the Cross, which is folly 
to the world. The Christian answer to poverty is merely another side of 
the Christian answer to riches. Father Regamey provides a thoroughgoin 
analysis of poverty in this little book, which cannot help but clarif a 
even stir up a deeper desire in souls to follow the perfect exemplar of pov- 
erty, Christ on the cross. 

s is true of any specific point of ae poverty cannot be studied 
apart from the whole pattern of Christian doctrine. In reality this book 
is a work about spiritual perfection in the Christian life, studied under the 
specific aspect of poverty. It falls into two parts. The first part, treating 
of the teaching of Scripture and tradition on material poverty, provides 
ample proof of what God, in His revelation, thinks of poverty. In the Old 
Testament moderate poverty is held out as the most favorable condition 
for a holy life, as the author of the Book of Proverbs prays: “Give me 
neither beggary nor riches.” Either extreme can easily upset the way of 
the just man. In immediately pre-Gospel times the mere fact of poverty 
begins to = way to the spirit of poverty, which was to be perfectly 
exemplified in Christ. What He exemplified He taught in the Sermon on 
the Mount, “Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven.” Moreover, what is meant by the admonition that we are not to 
be solicitous? Here we have one of those beautiful paradoxes of the Gos- 
pel, which shortsighted and mediocre men attempt to explain according 
to mediocre ideals, and thereby miss the whole meaning. Those paradoxes 
can be thoroughly understood only through the eyes of Christ. ‘The poor 
not only have a particular dignity but they have a precise function in the 
Christian ideal. And that ideal is far from pure theory. “The charity of 
Christ urges us to root out misery and injustice, not simply to resign our- 
selves to their continuance; the function of the poor is to give us the op- 
portunity of releasing them from their poverty. So charity goes from 
group to group supplying their needs. Furthermore it sets general reforms 
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on foot. . . . Suppose charity succeeds. Even so, there are still men who 
are poor. It weeps and wonders and redoubles its zeal. There always will 
be some who are poor. Justice is not enough. Merciful charity is not 
enough. What charity must perform is the miracle of getting men to love 
poverty, of inspiring poverty of spirit. Only thus can it replant Paradise 
in this dried up earth.” 

The application of the first beatitude is deep and far-reaching. It contains 
a precept of detachment from everything earthly, it moves with ease and 
quiet confidence between nihilism and greedy enjoyment. It goes on to 
captivate a man’s soul and to arouse a detachment from both material pos- 
sessions and personal advantage; such detachment is, in essence, self-denial. 
In summary, the one “key to spiritual poverty is the very real difference 
between one’s own will... and perfectly legitimate love of self.” 

Beyond the precept of detachment is the counsel of voluntary poverty, 
which provides the soul with a new avenue of liberation from wltlave and 
makes the fulfillment of the precept easier. The reward offered in the first 
beatitude is by no means a kind of bait dangled before the eyes of self- 
interested men, who see that this is real profit in the long run; to see God 
is more to give oneself to Him than to be given to oneself. Man cannot 
adapt this end to himself, but must adapt himself to it. God is not man’s 
instrument of beatitude. 

The precise function of poverty in the apostolate has never been com- 
pletely overlooked; yet there are any number of things touched on in this 
chapter which apostles may well have forgotten or even never known, 
things without which an apostolate cannot be truly an extension of God’s 
kingdom even by the tiniest measurement. Apostolic poverty is traced 
through the pages of the Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles, through 
pertinent citations from the Fathers, St. Augustine, and St. Gregory the 
Great to St. Peter Damian, and finally down to the concept of poverty in 
the Franciscan and Dominican ideal. An apostle must be poor to prove his 
disinterestedness, to show that he is looking neither for sordid gain nor to 
be counted among the fortunate or the powerful of this world because 
the ministry of the Word is a rending and tearing of the bonds which unite 
the apostle to the world. And finally in this, that “the apostle trembles 
when he draws near to a soul, for fear that in some way he may cause it 
humiliation. Nothing makes a heart so hard as the burning pain of a shame 
which it has undergone. The apostle does not want shame but repentance. 
He does not want to triumph over the ruins of a conquered error, a shat- 
tered sinfulness, but to dissolve in humility and thankfulness, before the 
triumph of souls in which God has used him to bring truth and love to 
victory. ... The shining out of faith, the ‘infection’ the apostle has got to 
spread, will proceed from his inward lowliness.” 

The second half of the book is dedicated to the mystical aspect and 
psychology of spiritual poverty. This section is introduced by a short con- 
sideration of the doctrine of the Trinity, from which the author rather 
slickly derives a kind of ene in the Divinity. He then proceeds to 
the problem in creatures in the shape of “being and having,” analyzed on 
the natural plane and then on the supernatural. ‘While some of this is quite 
intricate, jehowing as the author does certain lines of enquiry laid down by 
Gabriel Marcel, on the other hand the reader will discover in this section 
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soxne beautifully practical statements for Christian living on the matter of 
legitimate love of self. 

he range of spiritual poverty is probably best envisioned in the chapter 
«concerning the gifts and virtues which go with poverty. Here the author 
‘treats successively in their relation to poverty, the gifts of fear, piety, and 
knowledge, the virtues of religion, repentance, humility, liberality, grati- 
tude, faith, hope, and sanctifying grace, Christian abandonment, and devo- 
tion to Our Lady. While showing in a clear way the complexity of the 
supernatural organism, the writer always keeps the practical order in focus, 
= way of practical admonitions for the development of these virtues. This 
all paves the way for the chapter on the higher reaches of sanctity in rela- 
tion to Wisdom. The author has some rather pungent and practical reflec- 
tions on the stages of perfection in relation to poverty of spirit. “There is 
a sort of ladder, the first step of which is detachment from external goods, 
the second from one’s own gifts, the third from self-will, the fourth from 
supernatural goods themselves. But I can see no use in such distinctions. I 
‘cannot see an earnest disciple plugging away at one detachment after an- 
other like that. I do not even see that there is any psychological basis for 
this arrangement.” 

The final chapter is dedicated to an analysis of poverty in the present 
time (which was 1941), and a stirring demand for Christian heroism in the 
face of poverty. Brief consideration is also given to three factors which 
‘are at work radically changing the conditions of poverty, modern mech- 
:anization, money, and saniialisie ideologies. 

In spite of a few complicated and not too clear sections, this book is be- 
yond doubt excellent spiritual diet for priests, religious, and the laity. The 
author’s oversimplification of the obligation of the rich to the poor (page 
23) and his statement that prayer is only a moral cause (page 144) are 
minor defects in what is an uncommonly excellent treatise. If one - 


criticize for what the author has not treated, one could say that the boo 

would have been much better if the author had given some practical plan 
for the practice of poverty by the lay apostle. Yet no one will read the 
book without a deeper appreciation of the truth that “for us as for Christ 


this oe point of poverty will become the fulness of achievement, 
throug 


our correspondence with God’s will crucifying us.” 
James R. Gituis, O.P. 





AN INTRODUCTION TO HOLINESS 
By Henri Petitot, O.P. 

‘Teanslaved by Malachy Gerard Carroll 
The Newman Press, 176 pages, $2.50 


Father Petitot might justly be called the theologian of the Little Flower. 
It is gratifying that this latest work, following upon his more technical 
theological analyses, should present St. Theresa in a simple, concrete, and 
practical way, as a model for those who are seeking perfection. The book 
is filled with well chosen and appropriate illustrations from the lives of 
many saints; and the author quotes a great number of spiritual writers, as 
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varied in outlook as Plato and St. John of the Cross. But it is St. Theresa 
of Lisieux who is the soul of this work. It is in her life and in her doctrine 
that Father Petitot has found his “constant inspiration.” 

An Introduction to Holiness is exactly what its title suggests. It is a 
series of loosely organized, simply phrased observations, aimed at souls 
who are striving in unself-conscious humility at the heights of sanctity. It 
is divided into three parts: The Ascetic Life, The Active Life, and The 
Unitive Life. These headings are not intended to indicate an exhaustive or 
scientific division of the stages of perfection. They are simply convenient 
labels for the subjects the author has considered useful for his purpose. In 
the end, however, the general scheme of the work exhibits a great deal 
more unity than might have been expected. In the final analysis, spiritual 
theology defies rigid categorizing. 

The particular value of this work, we think, is that it is so completely 
realistic. With a startling display of theological common sense, Father 
Petitot has neatly and competently destroyed several serious misconceptions 
about the spiritual life in general and the Little Flower in particular. In 
his first chapter, for example, he establishes what so many would like to 
eliminate, appealing to a popular misrepresentation of St. Theresa: The 
Primordial Necessity of Asceticism. We hear so much of the superiority 
of “interior mortification,” of how the saints are to be “admired but not 
imitated.” One even suspects that St. Theresa’s extreme popularity is owing 
to the fact that many think she became a saint without doing penance. It 
is easy to forget that “Soeur Thérése made suffering lovable, but for all. 
that, she did not abolish it” (p. 107). What is true of St. Theresa, is that 


she did not abandon little penances in order to perform great ones. Nor 
did she neglect either interior or exterior mortification. Father Petitot’s 
observations in this regard are worth quoting. “Theoretically, the idea of 
mortification can be analyzed, and categories named—physical, intellectual, 
moral—and this, of course, is quite legitimate; but ag distinct in theory 


often resolve themselves, in practice, to a single unity. Thus, the saints and 
all the blessed who serve as our models, have given themselves to asceti- 
cism in all its forms, and have not laid aside all bodily mortifications in 
order to devote themselves exclusively to the mortification of the senses. 
and of the spirit” (pp. 10-11). 

Worthy of special attention are the chapters on humility and on prayer.. 
Humility is here vividly demonstrated to be the foundation of Christian 
perfection. An unaccustomed and valuable practical point is made in show- 
ing, with St. John of the Cross, how humility can serve to combat tempta- 
tions against all the virtues, particularly temptations to the seven capital 
sins, which are frequent in the purgative way. 

Prayer is treated simply and eloquently, with a masterful correlation of 
oral and mental prayer. There is a chapter on Christian Art and its rela- 
tion to perfection—a subject which is largely overlooked in contemporary 
spiritual literature. 

The section on The Active Life constitutes one of the three principal 
divisions of the book. This is not because the active life is treated as a stage 
of perfection. This treatise is intended for ordinary readers of the religious 
‘ik devout laity, most of whom are actually engaged in a life of activity. 
Father Petitot wisely shows the true relation of action to contemplation: 
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and makes practical observations on the active life as a means of perfection. 
He devotes considerable space to warnings against the vices of both activ- 
ism and disinterestedness. 

We have mentioned that this book is loosely organized. This, perhaps, 
is its greatest virtue; for this exhibits in a agg J striking manner the 
essential unity of the life of Christian perfection. There is a tendency to- 
day for those who are interested in leading a more perfect Christian life 
to obtain their information from books which were intended for profession- 
al theologians and directors of souls. As a result, the symptoms of sanctity 
are often mistaken for causes, and the spiritual life is mistakenly viewed 
as a clean-cut and systematic progress from asceticism to mysticism, a 
smooth journey through active and passive mortifications, through the 
purgative, the illuminative, and the unitive ways. Well-meaning and pious 
souls are, consequently, more concerned with attempting to discover which 
5 of prayer they practice or which spiritual mansion they have reached, 
than with keeping their eyes on the Author of sanctity. 

This work will impart to those who read it a sense of the unity which 
binds the mystic to the practice of penance until the end, which causes 
the dark night of the soul to appear at the same time as the passive puri- 
fication of the senses. It will show forth the fruitful interplay of all the 
elements of spirituality, an aspect not always apparent in strictly scientific 
treatments. 

any, An Introduction to Holiness concludes with a chapter 
on the part played by sanctity in the life of the mystical body. It is a book 
that can be recommended as pleasant and profitable reading to all who wish 
to become saints. It is an uncomplicated and single-purposed introduction 
to holiness. : 

Joun Tuomas Bones, O.P. 
Dominican House of Studies 
River Forest, Illinois 


MENTAL PRAYER AND MODERN LIFE 
Translated by Francis Lehner, O.P. 

Preface by Walter Farrell, O.P. 

P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 211 pages, $2.75 


The world today is witnessing the phenomenon of a more or less large- 
scale interest in God and the things of God. An ever-increasing number 
of men of good will are discovering that our enlightened civilization, with 
its industrialization, technocracy, socialism, humanitarianism, and what- 
have-you, is not as self-sufficient as it purports to be. They are recognizing 
finally that the problems which plague the world, the crisis in which it 
now finds itself, will be resolved only by a whole-hearted return of indi- 
viduals to God. Yet these men of good will are finding difficulties in their 
search for God, in living the spiritual life which alone can bring them into 
contact with the divine life itself. The roots of these difficulties seem to 
lie in their ignorance of the nature of the interior life: the life of prayer, 
and the obstacles that the world today sets up against the living of such a 
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life. For such men, Mental Prayer and Modern Life will be a practical 
source of intellectual and spiritual fruit. 

This book is a translation, admirably done by Father Lehner, of a series 
of essays on mental prayer which first appeared in the publication of the 
French Dominicans, La vie spirituelle. ‘The background of these essays is 
interesting. Inquiries were made among the readers of the —— (priests, 
religious, and laymen) as to their ideas, practices, and difficulties in the 
matter of prayer. The answers which they received showed an astonishin 
interest in the subject. Acting on this information, the editors then planne 
this series of essays so that it would give the greatest possible aid to its 
readers. Thus the book is divided into three parts: the first part is con- 
cerned with the historical considerations of mental prayer; the second part 
is devoted to two theological considerations, the place of method in prayer, 
and the virtues and gifts in prayer; and the third part takes up certain prac- 
tical considerations concerning life as a prayer, the liturgy, the Old Testa- 
ment, and the New Testament. 

All seven of the essays are not of equal merit, which is understandable 
enough when it is recalled that each was written by a different author; yet 
from each of them some benefit can be gained by those who read them 
thoughtfully. Perhaps the richest in content, and therefore the most fruit- 
ful for the reader, are “Mental Prayer in Catholic Tradition,” “The Virtues 
and the Gifts in Prayer,” and “Making One’s Life a Prayer.” 

The first of these three acquaints the reader with the history of mental 
prayer by tracing the development of the vocabulary and methods of pray- 
er. The author very competently explains the gradual recognition and dis- 
tinction of the three acts of mental prayer (meditation, prayer, and con- 
templation) and the change in emphasis through the ages from the contents 
and nature of prayer to methods of prayer. In the process he gives the 
reader some valuable aid in identifying the nature of these acts, especially 
by showing the effect that the spirit of the different centuries had upon the 
interior life. For example: “. . . this consciousness (of the three acts of 
tag was only aroused in the twelfth century, when the ‘reflex spirit’ 

egan to be exercised”; and in the fifteenth century, “For the ancient 
disciplina, which formed souls through contact with environment, there 
was gradually to be substituted asceticism .. . which means exercise, edu- 
cation of self.” And concomitant with this emphasis on the “education of 
self,” “. . . in the fifteenth century there arose methods of mental prayer 
properly so called.” From this essay, too, the reader can gain an acquaint- 
ance with some of the important names and sources in the history of mental 
ao St. Bernard, St. Ignatius, St. Theresa of Avila, Lallement, and 
others. 

The core of this series, if not by design at least in fact, which alone 
would make this book worth reading, is the essay, “The Virtues and the 
Gifts in Prayer.” In recalling the laws that govern mental prayer, the 
author states at the very beginning of the essay that, “It is not a matter of 
proposing a plan for siaaal peepee, but of making something like a detail 
of its richness; to show how mental prayer puts into act the virtues of faith, 
hope, and charity, the gifts and infused moral virtues, and thereby to signal 
out all its possibilities.” Then he proceeds to accomplish what he has pro- 
posed with an accurate precision of accidentals and a profound apprecia- 
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tion of the true nature of mental prayer. And the special value of the essay 
for the lay reader lies in this, that, despite the profundity of the matter, 
it is handled so simply and clearly that the practical counsels which the 
author ee are demanding of fulfillment and an inspiration for action. 

The third essay worthy of special mention, “Making One’s Life a Pray- 
er,” is a practical consideration of mental prayer. It is obviously written 
to aid those who have experienced difficulty in finding the time for mental 
prayer amid the burdens of temporal affairs. To them the author would 
say with St. Catherine of Siena, “It is you who make them temporal.” Then 
he proceeds to show how even these temporal affairs can be made part of 
the life of prayer through such truly practical means as intention tonne 
more theological), a fuller understanding of the total doctrine of the In- 
carnation, ejaculations (as a reminder for charity), and so on. All of this 
he sums up succinctly when he states, “life becomes prayer if it is accom- 
plished interiorly as the will of God.” 

The other essays, with the possible exception of the last on the New 
Testament and mental prayer, will be found well worth many thoughtful 
readings. The editors of La vie spirituelle and Father Lehner, the trans- 
lator, are to be warmly praised for their labor, which should bear much 
fruit. 

Joun E. O’Conne i, O.P. 
Dominican House of Studies 
River Forest, Illinois 


TREATISE ON PRAYER AND MEDITATION, vd Saint Peter of 
Alcantara, translated by Dominic Devas, O.F.M., The Newman Press, 231 
pages, $2.50 


THE LOVE OF JESUS TO PENITENTS, by Henry Cardinal Manning, 
The Newman Press, 122 pages, $1.50 


THE HOLINESS IN THE CHURCH, by Raoul Plus, S.J., translated by 
Mother Mary St. Thomas, The Newman Press, 140 pages, $2.00 


Like wisdom, holiness is a perfection that God has and man may have. 
God’s holiness is an attribute of His nature; it is completely perfect and 
implies changelessness. Man’s holiness is complex, for what is wonderful 
unity in God is many-faceted in man. Human holiness is wrought through 
sanctifying grace. lwo virtues, charity and religion, are also required to 
make man holy. Charity unites the loving soul with its beloved Creator. 
Religion prompts man to subject his mind and will to God. A yet more 
complete subjection is brought about by what St. Thomas calls the virtue 
of sanctity, which implies purity and firmness in human personality. 

Human holiness has the holiness of Jesus Christ as its pattern for “of 
His fullness we have all received.” Holiness in Christ is intellectual, an 
application of His mind and will to Himself. Consequently for man the 
saintly life must be a mental life, the dedication of absorbed mind and ready 
will to the King of heaven. In a word, the saintly life is “our rational 
service.” 
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These abstract notions take living and concrete form in the three books 
here reviewed. Two of these—that of Father Plus and that of Cardinal 
Manning—deal with holiness from its reference to Christ. Thus Father 
Plus defines holiness as ““The Gospel of Jesus Christ lived, as nearly as pos- 
sible, under the aegis of the requisite authority of the Church.” Sumilérly, 
Cardinal Manning aims to show how recovery of sanctifying grace through 
the sacrament of penance proves the love of Christ for souls. 

Father Plus’ book falls naturally into two parts. The first part explains 
what the Church offers her children in the twentieth century as means of 
sanctification: an ideal, a rule, doctrine, and helps such as the sacraments. 
The second and larger part cites many concrete examples of holiness to- 
day. This book, solid and inspiring, gives one a good idea of what the 
Church’s note of holiness looks like in the concrete, for the author has 
drawn his illustrations from all strata of the Church. His first chapter, an 
invitation to be conformed to an obedient Christ, is especially moving. 

Cardinal Manning’s volume, written to honor St. ‘Alehouse Liguori, is 
a strikingly deem piece of work. His chapters on self-knowledge, that 
is, examination of conscience, and on perseverance till the end are out- 
standingly good. The entire book is practical in approach, disclosing an 
extensive knowledge of the lives of the saints. The Cardinal does not hold 
the viewpoint of St. Thomas on the restoration of merits lost by mortal 
sin. He seems rather to hold that upon absolution all merits are unfailingly 
restored. 

The last of these books, that of St. Peter Alcantara, Franciscan, deals 
with “prayer and meditation for all.” Within the same cover is provided 
another little work, Pax Animae, quite probably written by John of Bon- 
illa, and in substantial agreement with the doctrine of St. Peter Alcantara 
himself. St. Peter’s text contains three sections: matter of prayer, method 
of prayer, and aids and obstacles to devotion. Its contents, of which St. 
Francis de Sales spoke serene have been largely drawn from a work 
by Louis of Granada, O.P., and the first section follows the structure of the 
Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius to some extent. 

Considering that the whole purpose of life is progress toward God, St. 
Peter states that such progress consists in the love and fear of God. As this 
state can be brought about by appropriate thoughts, the first part of his 
book contains meditations. In the second part he advances a method of 
prayer. But he is careful to insist that the main author of method must be 
the Holy Spirit, and he speaks sternly of those who think to save them- 
selves by a mechanical use of method. 

For St. Peter, who describes prayer as “the ladder to contemplation,” 
the purpose of prayer is to arouse devotion. Hence he warns against seek- 
ing after sensible consolations, labeling this a common pitfall. He stig- 
matizes venial sin as a fruitful source of flagging devotion. After St. 
Augustine, he recommends highly the practice of saying ejaculations, which 
he terms a sure means of great progress. 

Prayer, he points out strongly, is not the only practice unto perfection. 
The Cross (for example, the cross of custody of de eyes) is indispensable. 
Austerity is likewise necessary; yet he warns eight times against practices 
injurious to health. 

The saint speaks of the obligation of a “good spiritual director” to teach 
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his penitents how to examine conscience; for “it is not easy to get to know 
oneself and make one’s confession with fruit, unless one has advice and 
guidance on the subject.” The confessor should “explain the method of 
prayer and meditation.” 

In this same vein, St. Peter says: “Since very few understand a holy life 
except in so far as they practice it, should this (a good spiritual director) 
fail you, then help yourself with as much discretion as you may, relying 
upon Our Lord and not on the prudence of the flesh.” 

Father Plus’ book is a book for passing spiritual reading. Cardinal Man- 
se te book is a book for periodic reading. St. Peter Alcantara’s book is a 
book for daily reading—and living. 


VALERIAN Fiynn, O.P. 


St. Pius Priory 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Clare Boothe Luce, former United States Representative to Congress 
from Connecticut, is a successful playwright, author, and nationally known 
ublic speaker. Her own story of her conversion to Catholicism was pub- 
lished in a series of articles in McCall’s under the title, ““The ‘Real’ Reason.” 


“The Qualities of a Spiritual Director” is the second contribution of 
Father Ignacio Menendez-Reigada, O.P., to Cross Anp Crown. His arti- 
cle, “Psychological Aspects of the Struggle for Perfection,” appeared in 
our March, 1949, number. 


* * * 


Father Dominic Delalande, O.P., is an outstanding authority in the field 
of Gregorian chant. Publication of his latest work, Le Graduel des 
Précheurs, has recently been announced by Desclée and Company, Tour- 
nai, Belgium. 


* * * 


Sister M. Amelia, O.P., translator of “Gregorian Chant,” is chairman of 
the French department of the College of St. Mary of the Springs, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. She has recently been awarded a Guggenheim fellowship for 
study abroad. 


* * * 


Father Jordan Aumann, O.P., author of “A Spiritual Awakening” and 
translator of “The Qualities of a Spiritual Director,” is a former contributor 
to Cross AnD Crown. The second volume of his translation of Arintero’s 
The Mystical Evolution in the Development and Vitality of the Church, 
will soon appear. 
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Editorial 
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HE Dominican Master General, at whose instigation Cross AND 
Crown was launched, has convoked a meeting this summer in Paris 
of all Dominican editors of spiritual reviews. The convocation is but 
another concrete manifestation of Father Suarez’ interest in the spread 
of Thomistic spirituality. Our editor, Father Callahan, will confer at 
this assembly with editors from France, Spain, Italy, Czechoslovakia, 
Belgium, Holland, England, Germany, and Ireland. Many of the peri- 
odicals to be represented at the convention have been in existence for a 
number of years, and Cross anp Crown hopes to gain by the inter- 
change of ideas with its older sister magazines. 
Our readers are aware that Cross AND Crown has already published 
a limited number of contributions by European writers. We hope to 
continue this policy. We feel certain that our readers can benefit by 
these articles, not because their authors are European, but because they 
are outstanding authorities on the spiritual life. We believe likewise 
that Europeans can derive profit from American spiritual writers. It is 
noteworthy that a fair percentage of our subscribers reside outside the 
United States. We have received a number of commendatory letters 
from these foreign readers, one of which we quote in full. It was re- 
ceived from His Excellency, the Most Reverend Finbar Ryan, O.P., 
Archbishop of Port of Spain, Trinidad. 


In a memorable distich of the Paradiso Dante says of St. Dominic: 
“. .. through his wisdom upon earth 
He was a splendor of cherubic light,”? 
and no description of the Dominican apostolate could be more exact. For 
the name cherubim (whence derives the epithet cherubic) “comes from a 
certain excess of knowledge; hence it is interpreted fullness of knowledge, 
which Dionysius expounds in regard. to four things: the perfect vision of 
God; the full reception of divine light; their contemplation in God of the 
beauty of the divine order; and in regard to the fact that possessing this 
knowledge fully, they pour it out copiously on others.”? 
i“, « per sapienza in terra fue 


Di cherubica luce uno splendore” 
(Paradiso, XI, 38). 


* Summa theol., Ia, q. 109, a. 5 ad 5. 
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In his day, speaking in the person of God, the prophet Isaias lamented: 
“Therefore is My people led away captive, because they had not knowl- 
edge.” What would he say of the present-day world, oblivious of God, 
intoxicated with pleasure and self-indulgence, and so blindly reliant upon 
its own scientific achievement as to be almost unsusceptible to divine light? 

It is easy to understand the adjuration of our Holy Father the Pope to 
the General Chapter of the Dominican Order a few years ago, to rise to the 
height of their vocation as preachers, never more needed than now, and to 
be anew by their wisdom “a splendor of cherubic light.” 

Cross AND Crown is the latest enterprise of the Dominican Fathers of the 
Province of St. Albert toward dissipating the spiritual darkness that looms 
over the United States as over the rest of the earth. It is a lantern that has 
been lit, it may be said, at the command of the Vicar of Christ. Hence it 
cannot but succeed. Our hope and prayer is that its radiation may reach 
further than the most sanguine anticipations of its begetters. 

Although Cross anp Crown is alone in this country in the field of 
spiritual theology, its editors have not overlooked the advantages to be 
gained from an exchange of ideas with editors of other American Cath- 
olic periodicals. Since its inception early last year, our review has been 
an active member of the Catholic Press Association. At the recent 
national convention of the Association held in Rochester, New York, 
Cross anp Crown received honorable mention in the Best Magazine 
contest. Out of 109 entries, three were singled out for awards and three 
for honorable mention. We take this opportunity to congratulate the 
award winners: The Catholic World, The Sign, and Maryknoll, and 
the other magazines cited for honorable mention: Cor and Caravan. 


Joun J. McDonaxp, O.P. 


* Isa. 5:13. 








Hope, the Forgotten Virtue 
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LEASE do not assume that this title, “Hope,” implies a readiness to 
ignore or even to belittle the various depressing facts that stare 
mankind in the face today. History will unquestionably have to 
describe the present age as filled with anguish for a large portion of the 
human race, an era shot through with justifiably grave forebodings. It 
is, however, not with the physical or social aspect of our civilization 
that the following pages deal, but rather with our spiritual and eternal 
interests. The affairs of daily life concern us just now only so far as 
they affect our ultimate, enduring happiness. 

Would you, with this in mind, agree that to call hope a “forgotten 
virtue” is reasonable? Do you see good ground for the statement that 
hope is forgotten? 

Well-instructed Catholics of course understand that the Church 
ranks hope among that unique trio of virtues called theological because 
they effect the union of the soul with God; in other words, they know 
that in order to be united with God they must believe and love and 
hope. Yet the large majority of Catholics are more familiar with, and 
place higher esteem upon, the part played by the virtues of faith and 
love than upon the part played by the virtue of hope. There are com- 
paratively few persons whose conviction that we cannot be saved with- 
out hoping is as strong as their conviction that we cannot be saved 
without believing and loving. Hope is like the proverbial stepchild in 
the family; it is a relatively forgotten virtue. 

It will be helpful to impress upon our minds that the three virtues 
which bring about the union of the soul with God are an indissoluble 
trinity. We see this truth when we analyze the attitude implied in what 
we call “state of grace.” Granted that I really believe in the infinitely 
perfect, all-loving God who has created me and sanctified me and 
destined me for heaven, it follows that I cannot help regarding Him 
as the perfect friend, choosing Him as the object of my best affection, 
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preferring Him to other things; and this attitude of love, the kind of 
love that we call adoration, will involve my trusting Him. All three 
go together. You cannot have one of them or two of them without, in 
some measure at least, having all three of them. Hope like charity, like 
faith, is essential to the union of the soul with God. 

It is a serious blunder to ignore that hope is one of the theological 
virtues. Many Catholics, even well-instructed Catholics, appear to be 
unaware that hope is a virtue at all. For they act as if they were under 
no obligation to cultivate hope, as if to slight or injure hope were not 
a fault, a sin. Practically speaking, they seem wholly unaware that it is 
wrong to destroy or to weaken hope either in their own soul or in a 
neighbor’s soul. 

This fact brings up several points worthy of consideration. For one 
thing, it reminds us that, as we are bound in conscience to avoid think- 
ing or saying or reading anything that hurts faith or charity, so too we 
must be careful not to trifle with what weakens hope. And more than 
that: we should even be careful to think and speak and act in such a 
way as to foster hope in our own souls and in all souls with which we 
come into contact. There is some lack in a conscience habitually indif- 
ferent about offenses against hope. 

Convincing proof that a wrong attitude toward hope is common may 
be found in the fact that few ever confess faults against hope or even 
examine themselves with regard to it. Most of us are fairly sensitive in 
recognizing sins against faith and charity and frank in acknowledging 
them; with reasonable care we scrutinize our consciences as to thoughts, 
words, and deeds that may weaken faith, that may injure charity. But 
which of us exercises the same degree of care with regard to sins against 
the virtue of hope? Our scale of values is defective; a readjustment is 
definitely needed. 

We may look for notable improvement in our lives when we correct 
our habitual indifference with regard to hope. If the phrase “notable 
improvement” seems to be an exaggeration, various witnesses might 
easily be called in to justify the use of these words. A leading witness 
would be St. Paul. He indeed rather startles us when he writes—we 
may almost say, when he cries out—“We are saved by hope.” This 
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seems a strange teaching at first, as if the saint were telling us that spir- 
itual achievement is chiefly an aspiration, an expectancy, as if he would 
have us think that the working out of our salvation is merely, 

“Something noble and wise and good, 

Done by merely wishing we could.” 

But no! This is not his meaning; neither salvation nor sanctity will ever 
come as the result of a mere wish. Yet equally true is it that the element 
of confidence does enter largely into any kind of human achievement. 
We human beings are thus built. And no one will ponder the point 
very long before he realizes that St. Paul’s principle is applicable to 
every field of human endeavor. 

Think of the football coach who, unhappy at the lack of hopeful- 
ness in his team, gives them a fiery pep talk between halves, trying to 
make them confident, sure of winning. Think of the general who says, 
“If I can only build up the morale of my men, I can win; but I cannot 
get anywhere if they do not expect to be victorious.” Think of the 
impresario whose protegé is about to appear on the Metropolitan Opera 
stage to give a solo performance. How does the impresario feel if he 
knows the artist does not expect to do well? Think of the doctor who 
stands by the bedside of a man gravely ill and says: ““The-trouble with 
this fellow is that he thinks he cannot get well. You put some hope in- 
to him, and I will guarantee to have him on his feet in the course of a 
week or two.” 

It is the same all along the line—another illustration of the truth that 
the supernatural fits into the natural nicely, complements it perfectly. 

Every experienced observer knows this common rule in human af- 
fairs, that our chance of success in the external order is conditioned by 
our inner state of mind. We are most likely to accomplish our best 
performance when relaxed, confident, hopeful. If, on the other hand, 
we anticipate failure, if we are taut and tense and fearful, we shall as a 
rule do poorly. For this mental attitude constricts, cripples, paralyzes; 
and often, when we fall miserably short, we know well that we could 
have done far better, had we been less diffident, less self-conscious, had 
we been more “hopeful.” 

This contention is not a plea for foolish disregard of facts. No rea- 
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sonable spiritual teacher, least of all St. Paul, would affirm that we can 
do anything we think we can do. Definite limits, impassable obstacles 
hold us back. Confidence, to be real, must rest on a solid basis; other- 
wise it is a pseudo-confidence, another name for presumption. The 
solid basis is provided by the almighty power and the infinite ben- 
evolence of God. It is on God, not on ourselves, that we depend; but 
with the aid of His grace we do expect to succeed. 

There is an unfortunate tendency to forget the definite teaching of 
theology and of Scripture with regard to the ever-present help of God. 
His aid to us is unfailing. The Christian doctrine of grace leaves no 
room for doubt, questioning, or hesitation on this point. One of the 
earliest principles impressed upon the young theologian when he begins 
to study the treatise on grace is this: Facienti quod est in se Deus non 
denegat gratiam. To one who does what in him lies, God gives grace 
always. Grace is never lacking to the man of good will. 

Note it well: the human will cooperating with grace forms a com- 
bination that cannot be overcome. If I take God’s hand and never let 
go, I shall gain heaven. 

There is a story, a sort of inside anecdote from ecclesiastical history, 
that illustrates this truth in a pleasant way. Years ago the Holy Father 
sent a message to the American bishops with regard to a plan he had in 
mind concerning this country. Among the prelates assembled to dis- 
cuss the plan was one who had been a chaplain in the Civil War, a big, 
powerful, tremendous figure, an eloquent preacher, a leader among the 
bishops of his time, who was never afraid to express his opinion in 
downright terms. In the course of the discussion, it happened that 
everybody else but this particular archbishop was against the plan. 
When they counted heads, someone said, “Well, Archbishop, you seem 
to be in a small minority this morning.” The answer came quickly: 
“Minority? What do you mean? One archbishop and the Holy Father 


are a majority.” 
So too, God’s grace united to man’s good will constitutes a majority. 
No third element is necessary. 


Several consequences follow from the doctrine outlined above. For 
one thing, the balanced Catholic ideal will preserve us from falling into 
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either of the two errors which, at opposite extremes, assume on the one 
hand that man may succeed without God, and on the other hand assume 
that God will save man without man’s cooperation. Midway between 
presumption at one end and despair at the other, is the conviction that 
nothing but the soul’s own bad will can block the path to victory. 

Another consequence is that we have a clear notion of the eminent 
reasonableness of hope. For when a man knows he can ensure success 
by merely cooperating with ever-ready, all-powerful grace, he can find 
little excuse for not hoping. ” 

This sane ideal also reveals the part that fear plays in the drama of 
every man’s salvation. Now a proper appraisal of fear is most desirable. 
For much foolishness is spoken and written with regard to fear, as for 
example, the silly statement that one must never fear anything—an utter 
absurdity, unless by fear we understand unbalanced fright, panic. But 
if by fear we mean a realistic apprehension of undesirable results which 
follow a certain line of action, then fear is a sign of sanity. Only the 
insane proceed on their way without rational fear of the consequences 
of playing recklessly with poison or fire or explosives. 

In the spiritual life we should cherish the reasonable fear which leads 
us to dread and avoid occasions of sin. And eventually, according to 
St. Augustine, this fear of offending God will survive alone, after all 
lesser and more selfish fears have been eliminated. In the spiritually ad- 
justed soul there is no room for hysterical fear, baseless anxiety, undue 
worry over things that may happen, or even over things that are 
happening. The one fear which can co-exist with true love, the fear of 
offending the divine Lover, will suffice to keep us from crossing the 
danger line and thereby exposing ourselves to the hurt that comes from 
evil doing. Even if we had no other motive, this one would be strong 
enough. 

Unquestionably the suppressing and eliminating of lesser and really 
unreasonable fears have much to do with the successful cultivation of 
the virtue of hope. Once we are persuaded that only sin can separate 
us from God, why should we fear anything except sin? Indeed, if we 
take in the whole truth of the Church’s doctrine and the teaching of 
Holy Scripture itself, we shall conduct our lives on the assumption that 
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“to those who love God all things work together for good.” That is 
to say, not only are things unable to hurt us, but they will, on the one 
condition that we love God, be converted into aids and helps and 
stepping stones. 

We are now in a position to discriminate clearly between the sound 
principles on which hope is based and the distorted views sponsored by 
Christian Science. Up to a certain point the Christian Scientist states 
truth; for there is indeed no real evil but sin. Yet this truth does not 
imply that suffering is merely a phantasy, a creature of the imagina- 
tion; to tell you that you do not have a toothache when you really have 
one, may reasonably enough provoke your indignation. And, taken in 
connection with the statement that there is no real evil but sin, the com- 
ment of the Christian Scientist on your toothache may leave you con- 
fused. That confusion should vanish when you remember that the 
toothache is not really an evil although, like other ills and aches, it is 
a painful experience. And from this you go on to perceive the im- 
portant practical truth that the toothache, like all suffering, is the raw 
material of good. One can manufacture precious moral values by endur- 
ing any sort of pain in the right spirit, that is, by accepting it in sub- 
mission to the dispensations of divine Providence. Remember: all 
things, including toothaches and the like, work for good, if the soul 
loves God. 

Next let us ask: How may hope be cultivated? What are the things 
that hinder? What are the things that help? 

One common obstacle to the growth of hope is excessive self- 
consciousness. We are too much aware of ourselves, too much con- 
cerned about selfish interests, too sensitive about the chance of failure 
or a possibility of criticism from others. A host of petty thoughts will 
crowd out other better, higher, holier objects of attention. Physicians 
try to dissuade patients from perpetual concern about symptoms of 
physical illness; spiritual teachers bid us avoid too much introspection. 
Because, as a retreat master once playfully remarked, anyone who keeps 
looking in the mirror, will find good reason to become discouraged. 

This warning about what not to do gives us a clue as to what it is we 
should do. We ought to look outward and upward, to keep the eyes 
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of our mind fastened upon God, to think about the words and the 
deeds of our Savior. Given a proper notion of our own absolute 
dependence upon our Creator, of our own fundamental tendency to 
weakness and selfishness, of our essential need to be redeemed by His 
saving grace, we may from that point forget self in large measure and 
fill our minds with God and the things of God. 

Our notion of what grace can do will be sharpened and clarified, 
if we reflect a little while upon what grace has already accomplished 
in the lives of men and women who evidently were as weak as we are 
and as far away from holiness—in some cases indeed, much weaker and 
much farther away. Hence the practical value of meditating on the 
lives of those saints whose growth from weakness to strength and from 
sinfulness to sanctity is a lasting marvel, a rare phenomenon in human 
experience. 

In the Gospel we have a striking lesson on the virtue of hope in St. 
Matthew’s story of St. Peter’s walking upon the water. He was going 
along safely until he became afraid; then he began to sink. Answering 
his cry for help, Jesus stretched forth His hand to rescue him and 
reproached him, “Why didst thou doubt, O thou of little faith?” 

Someone has wittily, not irreverently, made an addition to the Eight 
Beatitudes, by formulating a ninth: “Blessed are those who expect 
nothing; they shall not be disappointed.” A profound truth underlies 
this jest. At long last, those who expect nothing shall have it; whereas 
those who hope, those who trust confidently in God’s goodness despite 
misfortune, injustice, cruel hardship, even sins now repented of, these 
souls, at the end, will have all. 

It is instructive to note that when our Lord taught us how to pray 
by giving us the words of the Our Father, He directed attention first 
to the heavenly Father, putting on our lips and in our minds petitions 
for the spread of God’s honor and glory and for the prevalence of loy- 
alty and obedience to Him. These are the prayers that have priority. 
Only later are we brought to the consideration of our own needs, to 
petitions for the gift of daily bread and for the aid we need in our 
temptations. Evidently our Lord is teaching us that we should be 
occupied principally with thanking, praising, and adoring the heavenly 
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Father, that we should be concerned most of all to extend His glory 
and to do His will. 

These observations lead us to realize how largely the effective culti- 
vation of hope will depend on what we think about, dream of, wish 
for; in a word, on what we pay attention to. Of the average man it can 
be said that he thinks far too much about discomfort, health, food, 
reputation, popularity, about his chances of success in this or that enter- 
prise, big or little, as the case may be. The mind goes darting around, 
flitting hither and thither like a humming bird or butterfly, one instant 
here, another there, never steady and focused. We should not be like 
that. Rather we should imitate the man of science, glued to the lens of 
microscope or telescope, knowing that his plans will succeed or fail 
accordingly as his gaze is, or is not, steady and true. If we pay excessive 
attention to irrelevant, distracting subjects, we shall be wasting time 
and energy. For none of them gives even a promise of enduring hap- 
piness; none of them offers a sound basis of hope. If, on the other hand, 
we fix our attention on the all-essential things of God, we shall be better 
able to overcome temptations that have conquered many souls distrust- 
ful and hopeless at the beginning, defeated and wretched at the end. 

In order to cultivate hope, it is clear that persons not already skilled 
in controlling and directing attention must try to acquire some facility 
in this art. Fortunately, if they take the matter seriously they will be 
able to develop a gratifying degree of mental control. To some extent 
the process resembles the training of a muscle by repetition of definite 
exercises. Novices in the religious life who are undergoing strict disci- 
pline for the first time often register pleasant surprise when they realize 
that they are developing unsuspected powers in this field. And it is not 
only the training in formal meditation that proves to be helpful. Besides 
the aids handed down in religious tradition, there are various individual 
devices which the earnest beginner soon discovers for himself and puts 
to good use; and eventually he finds it is comparatively easy to keep his 
mind away from subjects discordant with the purpose at hand and to 
focus it on subjects deliberately chosen. 


Part of one’s training consists in the resolute disregarding of subjects 
innocent enough in themselves as well as attractive, yet for the moment 
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classified as distractions. In the external order we may postpone the 
reading of a book or a newspaper, or keep our eyes averted from a dis- 
play that is pleasantly vivid, or refrain from asking a question or chang- 
ing the subject, or interrupting a speaker. Interiorly we may cultivate 
a sort of ascetic self-restraint for the sake of discipline, even with regard 
to thoughts in themselves legitimate. Whether in the inner or outer 
order, it is merely a question of exercising a faculty which we wish to 
strengthen, a faculty in the present case which will enable us to dismiss 
thoughts and images that have a depressing effect, and to summon before 
our consciousness others which are uplifting. By diligent practice of 
this negative and positive manipulation of attention, one who begins 
with less power of concentration than his neighbor may come before 
long to surpass that neighbor. 

The principle just emphasized is one which has received wide recog- 
nition in recent years from our generation, so deeply interested in the 
mysteries of psychotherapy. Nowadays everybody knows that one’s 
control of attention is often a determining element in the success or 
failure of one’s attempt to recover from mental illness. To be sure, the 
current interest is new; but knowledge of the principle involved is not 
a modern discovery. The Catholic Church has always taken account 
of it, notably in her teaching about the possibility of committing sin 
even by willful thought. Theologians as well as physicians—and indeed 
even more emphatically—insist that it makes a great deal of difference 
whether a man is thinking about this topic or about that. There is an 
old saying, “Tell me a man’s companions and I will tell you what man- 
ner of man he is.” The saying would be made even truer if “thoughts” 
were substituted for “companions.” 

Another practice that contributes to the development of hope is the 
habit of carefully studying unpleasant and painful situations in order to 
discover in what way they can be utilized as aids to progress. This point 
may be illustrated by an episode narrated in that nineteenth-century 
best seller, the story of Ben Hur. The writer describes the procedure 
adopted by a young Jewish prince, falsely accused of attacking a 
Roman soldier and punished by being condemned to the galleys: a 
sentence that meant an unending round of days and years spent in 
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exhausting labor, with each man driven to work by the lash and de- 
prived of all prospect of escape or rescue, or even survival after acci- 
dent, by being chained to the galley. But the young man in question, 
thinking only of finding a way to profit by his apparently hopeless 
situation, asked as a favor that he be shifted from side to side, week by 
week; for he had noticed that the galley slaves, customarily toiling at 
the same oar, had huge muscular development on one side and com- 
paratively little on the other. This hopeful soul planned to use his 
suffering as a means of acquiring symmetrical development and in the 
course of the story, being possessed of almost preternatural strength, he 
killed a gladiator with a single blow, and won a chariot race by driving 
the galloping horses with a control that would have been impossible to 
any weaker man. 

Now we can appreciate the alleged remark of the incorrigible opti- 
mist who, according to report, fell out of a twenty story window, and 
was heard as he passed the tenth floor to murmur, “It’s all right so far.” 
If that really happened, which I doubt, it would lend itself readily to a 
sensible interpretation, and in any event, even if not true, it is, as the 
Italians say, ben trovato, a story with a point. For to fall from a win- 
dow and crash on the pavement is no worse than to be ground to pieces 
by the teeth of fierce lions in the Roman amphitheater like St. Ignatius 
Martyr. One way is as good as the other for the attainment of heaven’s 
lasting joy. 

Not only, then, is the virtue of hope well justified, but the cultivation 
of this virtue becomes one of the most practical of all Christian 
activities. 

At this point it may occur to some to argue that their own personal 
defects are uncommonly serious; and they may say that, in their own 
particular case, shyness is only reasonable, for hope has too little ground 
to rest upon. A sufficient answer to such doubts and questions is our 
Lord’s presentation of the poor widow as a model upon which we may 
shape our conduct. She did not apologize or go away excusing herself, 
or even hesitate; she did not concentrate her attention on the smallness 
of her gift nor compare herself unfavorably with persons better en- 
dowed. She displayed no inferiority complex. She was happy to give 
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God what she possessed. This she did and won the approving comment 
of our Lord, thereby becoming at once and forever a symbol of those 
who hope, of those who are thankful, serene, content, radiantly happy 
in giving God their little all. This is the sort of giving which unites the 
giver permanently with the source of perfect peace and joy. 

Anyone cultivating hope may learn much from Pére Caussade’s mas- 
terly treatise, Abandonment to Divine Providence, where a beautiful 
and illuminating phrase sums up a large volume of truth and provides 
a practical rule of life. Caussade speaks of “The Sacrament of the 
Present Moment,” and explains that, if properly disposed, we may 
count upon receiving grace at any time, in any place, amid any set of 
circumstances. For, the present moment—any moment, every moment 
of each hour and each day—is a sort of channel through which divine 
aid flows into our souls on the one condition that we are ready to 
receive it. This brings to mind that—to paraphrase Father Steuart—we 
grow in holiness by first learning to see God in all things and then later 
by learning to see all things in God who is both center and circumfer- 
ence, the beginning and the end. And this in turn reminds us that the 


blessed souls in heaven are making the best possible use of the power 
of sight when they look at God, content to forget everything that does 
not fit into that blessed vision of the All Perfect. “Contemplate God 
and be at peace,” said St. Theresa. 


Let nothing disturb thee, 
Nothing affright thee; 
All things are passing 
God never changeth. 
Patient endurance 
Attaineth to all things; 
Who God possesseth 

In nothing is wanting; 


Alone God sufficeth. 


JosepH McSortey, C.S.P. 


The Catholic World 
New York City 





































The Mystical Personality of St. Catherine 
of Siena 
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Tue Rea St. CaTHERINE 


MPLICIT in any approach to great souls, especially the saints, is an 

abiding realization of their superiority. Today, more than ever, in 
the midst of the spiritual decadence in which we find ourselves, man- 
kind seeks contact with eminent men and their works. Its purpose is 
the acquisition of a general and practical knowledge of their spiritual 
values, and self-discovery through friendly contact with those who are 
especially equipped to pass on what each of us desires and seeks vainly 
elsewhere. As happy, then, as it is timely, is our consideration of St. 
Catherine. Even after the lapse of six centuries this Dominican tertiary 
is the same vital and pulsating force so familiar to her contemporaries 
through her numerous writings. 

That still current tradition of sympathy, paid her by those intent 
upon bettering the lot of mankind here below, is outside the scope of 
the present investigation. Fearful of having abdicated its prerogative 
over the works and biography of St. Catherine, criticism has succeed- 
ed, especially in the book of M. Robert Fawtier, in discrediting both. 
Thus, among students of the saint, there has arisen a chorus of reactions 
and counter-reactions, all of which have contributed to some definite 
conclusions. As Pere Mandonnet expected, “particular points of detail 
have been set straight”; but Catherine has suffered no lessening of her 
personal greatness. 

One cannot but regret the damage caused by the war in the suspen- 
sion of the efforts of the International Society of Catherine Studies at 
the University of Siena. The present gloriously reigning Pontiff’s sol- 
emn proclamation of Catherine, together with St. Francis of Assisi, as 
the principal patron of Italy, has not served as a sufficient incentive for 
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the resumption of these studies. We hope for it soon. May it be carried 
forward in a peaceable fashion! 

A mere glance at the titles of the various works and studies, printed 
in the Bollettino of the Society and in Studi Cateriniani reveals at once 
how the various authors have, in their considerations of the Sienese 
saint, concentrated upon her exterior aspect, which is her social work, 
rather than on her essentially mystical personality. Getto, Valli, and 
more recently, Levasti (we have not yet been able to secure the recent 
work of Fawtier, done in collaboration with Canet) have penetrated 
more deeply than others into the study of Catherine’s soul. But no one 
has made the effort to study her as she stands revealed in her mysticism 
and her work from a historical viewpoint. 

It is precisely that study which we are preparing and which, in its 
own time, will render results. Here we confine ourselves to the deline- 
ation of the Sienese saint’s personality as revealed in the sources most 
frequently cited. 


MysticaL PersoNALITy 


By the term “mystical personality” we do not restrict our treatment 
to a single aspect of Catherine and her work; rather would we pene- 
trate to the very essence of her life of grace. We exclude not only the 
various titles applied to her personally, such as author, politician, and 
others of a similar nature, but also everything she shared in common 
with other saints. For us, “mystical” corresponds to “saintly”; hence, 
mystical personality is the equivalent of personal sanctity. Every saint, 
as a matter of fact, being an individual person, is likewise an individual 
mystic, distinguished by his own individual spiritual traits. 

In such a treatment of St. Catherine of Siena we shall restrict our- 
selves to two types of relevant documents: her works and her biog- 
raphy, written by Blessed Raymond of Capua, who was her confessor 
and, like herself, a Dominican. (That biography has served as a basic 
work for all succeeding authors of the saint’s life.) These, then, are the 
natural sources for the study of Catherine’s mystical personality. 

Blessed Raymond was not the saint’s first confessor. Instead, he suc- 
ceeded Thomas de la Fonte in 1374, when the saintly tertiary was about 
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twenty-seven years old, and had been so designated by the General 
Chapter of the Order of Preachers, held that year in Florence. It is 
necessary to keep this in mind, inasmuch as Catherine’s biographer had 
not enjoyed first-hand evidence of all the mystical phenomena of which 
he wrote in his Legenda Major. Thus he merely recounts facts, record- 
ed in various notes—now unfortunately lost—by Thomas de la Fonte, 
who was a relative as well as a friend of the saint. We shall utilize those 
facts which are concerned with Catherine’s mysticism, that is, her “inti- 
mate personal experiences,” as the basis and principle of her doctrinal 
position. 


CATHERINE’s Mysticism Aas REVEALED IN Her BioGRAPHY 


Although her biographer accords great importance to her first vision, 
which Catherine experienced at the age of six, that vision does not seem 
to be an exact indication of the direction in which the little girl’s life 
was at that time clearly tending. While proceeding down the Valle 
Piatta toward her home, the child saw, upon the Church of St. Domin- 
ic, which was facing her, a throne on which was seated Jesus Christ, 
garbed in pontifical robes and extending His hand in the act of blessing 
her. After this vision, the biographer describes the change in the child’s 
manner of life: her mortifications and penances, her fasts and her strug- 
gles against temptations from within and from without. 

In our consideration of the saint, whatever happens always has an 
external occasion; from it follows a temptation of the devil or a good 
deed of Catherine. The hagiographer presents the following as a decisive 
fact. The saint had just vanquished a violent temptation by several 
devils. After their departure, on high appeared a great light, which 
illumined her small room. By it she saw Christ crucified, covered with 
blood, as when He embarked upon His holocaust of Himself. And 
addressing the holy virgin from the cross, He asked: “Catherine, My 
child, seest thou how I have suffered for thee? Fear not, then, to endure 
suffering for Me.” From that moment, according to the hagiographer’s 
account, Catherine’s mystical experience is unalterably fixed; although 
not yet completely determined, it is always inseparably to the blood of 
our Redeemer. 
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Upon several subsequent occasions, Jesus Christ espoused her to Him- 
self “in faith,” but she vanquished both her interior and exterior foes 
“by the blood.” One day she gave her clothing to a poor person; and 
during the following night her Spouse again appeared to her. With 
His own holy hands He drew from the wound in His right side a 
garment, the color of blood. On another occasion she did violence to 
her nature by drinking pus from the wound of an ulcerous person 
whom she was tending. And during that night, while she was at prayer, 
the Savior appeared and said: “As by that act thou hast penetrated 
beyond the bounds of thy nature, so shall I give thee a drink surpassing 
every human custom and the whole of nature.” Placing His right hand 
upon the virgin’s neck, He gently drew her toward the wound in His 
side, saying: “Drink, My daughter, of the drink which flows from My 
heart; by it thy soul will be filled with every sweetness; and thy body, 
despised for Me, will also be wonderfully filled.” Aware that she had 
thus been afforded access to the very Source of life itself, she put her 
mouth to the most sacred wound of Christ’s body—and even more with 
that mouth of the spirit—she drank, with as much avidity as abandon, 
the ineffable and inexplicable divine drink. Finally, at a sign from the 
Lord, she disengaged herself from the sacred spring, surfeited, and at 
the same time replied, “Satiety wearies neither spirit nor the thirst for 
suffering.” This action was repeated several times. 

From that time she no longer ate as before. The desire for Holy 
Communion increased in her, and she was continually occupied in actual 
contemplation. So complete was her contact with the Creator that the 
sensitive part of her nature was as if suspended, preventing external 
activity for an appreciable period of time. On one occasion she be- 
sought the Lord to prepare her for the worthy reception of the Sacra- 
ment of the Altar; “She felt as if there were falling upon her soul an 
abundant rain, much like a river, which was neither water nor any 
other ordinary liquid, but rather blood combined with fire.” 

Finally, on the same day, this event occurred: after Holy Com- 
munion the Spouse crucified Catherine with Himself and He imprint- 
ed the stigmata upon her body. This summit of the Christian life, not 
compatible with our present state, never left her. The Savior Himself, 
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it seems, brought her soul into His side, where He revealed Himself 
to her up to the mystery of the Trinity. 

Authorities, both painstaking and numerous, leave no doubt con- 
cerning the content of “Catherine’s experience”: she is the mystic of 
the blood of Jesus Christ; she has tasted, short of the revelation of the 
Trinity. This is fully confirmed in the saint’s work by the constant 
repetition of her mystical teaching. 


St. CATHERINE’s WorKs AND THEIR USE 


Even after the siftings of the critics, there remain to us three classes 
of St. Catherine’s writings: 382 letters, 26 prayers, and The Dialogue. 
Their doctrine is substantially the same; from each comes clearly into 
focus a confirmation of her confessor’s testimony. Although the 
Letters lay stress rather upon the blood of Christ, and the prayers 
upon the Trinity, The Dialogue serves as a synthesis of the other two 
and is an illustration of the same mystical experience of Catherine. Only 
for greater clarity and convenience in translation do we make use of 
The Dialogue, to confirm the experience described by the biographer; 
the prayers, for the exposition of her mystical doctrine; and the Letters, 
to show the ultimate consequences. 


MysticaL ExpeRIENCE ACCORDING To The Dialogue 


The principal passages of The Dialogue in which Catherine furnishes 
an insight into her mystical experience and the development of grace in 
her soul are but occasional. 


One day the devil wished to deceive her. She put him to flight, 
declaring: “I confess to my Creator that my life has indeed been passed 
in darkness, but I will hide myself in the wounds of Christ crucified 
and bathe myself in His blood, and so shall my iniquities be consumed, 
and with desire will I rejoice in my Creator.” And in another place: 
“In spite of all this [it is the eternal Father addressing her], the sense 
of the stench did not leave thy soul, nor the darkness from the eye of 
the intellect. But My providence provided for this, for at the moment 
when thou didst receive in Communion the body and blood of My 
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Son, wholly God and wholly man, as a sign that this is true, the stench 
left thee on account of the fragrance, and the darkness left thee on 
account of the light, which thou didst receive in this sacrament. And 
in an admirable way that was pleasing to My goodness, the odor and 
taste of the blood remained in thy mouth and palate for several days, 
as thou knowest.” 

Finally one morning, after a night filled with temptations by the 
devil, while the priest was pronouncing the words of consecration, the 
eternal Father declared to her: “I manifested Myself to thee, and thou 
didst see issue from My breast a light, like a ray from the sun which 
proceeds from the disk of the sun without being separated from it, and 
in that light, united to it, came a dove and hovered over the Host in 
virtue of the words of consecration which the minister pronounced. 
Because thy bodily eye was not strong enough to stand the light, the 
sight remained alone in the eye of thy intellect, and in it thou didst see 
and taste the abyss of the Trinity, hidden and veiled under this 
whiteness.” 

Her biographer and Catherine are then in complete accord in their 
testimony of her mystical experience, which is set down with the same 
essential features: the crucifix, the Trinity, and the blood. 


Tue Prayers: Source oF Her Mysticat TEACHING 


Some have been shocked by the proposal that Catherine’s prayers 
should be cited to lend weight to her mystical teaching. Yet, as a matter 
of fact, her prayers are something more than simple expressions of 
selfish petitions; they are exalted out-pourings of the soul on the mys- 
tery of God and His providence. Catherine prays, by “raising her 
spirit to God,” that she may see Him and see all things in Him, with a 
sense of the divine that would correspond fully to that desire which 
St. Paul expressed in his letter to the Philippians: “For let this mind be 
in you which was also in Christ Jesus.” Ever present to the soul of 
Catherine were the Creator and His handiwork; she evaluated every- 
thing with the same measure as God does. 
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Tue Trinity 1n Gop 


God is the Trinity: Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; He is one in His 
essence and triune in persons. This divine essence is power, wisdom, 
and clemency: God can do all things, He knows and wills all things. 
But power is especially attributed to the Father, wisdom to the Son, 
and clemency to the Holy Ghost. “I beg Thee, then, O God, since 
Thou canst do everything and knowest and willest all things . . . Thy 
power, eternal Father, the wisdom of Thy only Son . . « and the 
clemency of the Holy Spirit.” 

Catherine passes over the indivisibility of the three divine persons in 
the identity of the divine Being. However, in attributing to each a 
peculiar mission, it is never her intention to separate or exclude Him 
from the others. Isolated attribution permits her to approach each 
divine person in particular and to penetrate, in a certain way, to those 
riches which are proper to the being of God. This fact is demonstrated 
by the diverse symbols of the Trinity which the saint uses. Thus, at 
one time, the Trinity is compared to fire, a perpetual flame; at another 
time, to the sun, which shines forth, gives light, and causes growth; 
again, It is seen as a plant or a vine which has three branches, like the 
tree of life. 


CREATURES IN THE DIVINE TRINITY 


Even before their appearance outside It, creatures were present in the 
Trinity: in Its power, wisdom, and clemency. God beheld them in 
Himself, was smitten with love of them, drew them from His bosom, 
and created them. Before this creation, creatures were, of themselves, 
non-existent. Nevertheless they existed in the Trinity, which, by creat- 
ing them, has given to each its proper place in the universe. By way 
of emphasizing their absolute dependence on the Creator, the “non- 
existence” of creatures is insisted upon by Catherine: whether much or 
little, whatever is theirs is a completely gratuitous gift of God. Hence, 
to the divine liberality there corresponds an obligation on the part of 
the creature, which obligation is never made void. 

Wherever the soul directs its gaze it is made aware of that obligation: 
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in little things no less than in those which are greater, the soul discovers 
the greatness of the Trinity, for in everything it discovers power, 
knowledge, and clemency. If the Trinity had not the power, had not 
known others, or willed things, they would not have been created. But 
It has the power, the knowledge, and the will; and for that reason, has 
created all things. 

And, in consequence of creation on the part of the Trinity, creatures 
are obliged to render to God what He expects of them, and in the man- 
ner established by Him. Nothing can be plainer than that. — 


Tue THEME OF THE TRINITY’s TRANSLATION OF ITSELF 
In CREATION: Love 


In the mysticism of St. Catherine a special significance is attached to 
the teaching on love, as the theme of God’s role in all creation. It is 
God, the Trinity, who created with the power of the Father, the wis- 
dom of the Son, and the clemency of the Holy Ghost. Although 
Catherine was well aware of the “non-existence” of creatures, in them- 
selves before their creation, once they have been created they con- 
formed to the image and likeness of the Trinity. Just as the Creator is 
power in the Father, wisdom in the Son, clemency in the Holy Ghost, 
so is each creature a reflection of Him in its essence: through its power, 
of the Father; through its wisdom, of the Son; through its clemency, 
of the Holy Ghost. “The creature is completely saturated with Thee,” 
says Catherine, “and Thou with it, by creation, by the force of Thy 
will, by that fire with which Thou didst create.” Each creature has 
found its place in the universe to the extent that it finds itself subject 
and united to the being of the Holy Trinity in its own being, as in the 
use of its own peculiar power, wisdom, and clemency. 

The saint does not say so expressly; meanwhile she assumes the fact, 
together with its doctrinal position, which is reasonably interpreted 
thus: the Trinity is God, that is power, wisdom, and clemency; but 
God is powerful in the Father, knowing in the Son, clement in the 
Holy Ghost. 

Thus, created reality itself, determined by the creative operation of 
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the Trinity, is possessed of its own distinctive appearance. As a matter 
of fact, it is like to God and adjusted in the universe, if it maintains 
itself in subjection to God and remains united with God with clemency 
and in the Holy Ghost. As the being of the Trinity terminates in the 
Holy Ghost, who proceeds from the Father and the Son, who is sub- 
sisting Clemency, as They are subsisting Power and Wisdom; so too 
does the creature’s perfection—in that order which has been stamped 
upon it by the creative Trinity—find its fulfillment in a clemency pro- 
ceeding from a likeness to the Holy Ghost, together with the power 
and wisdom which are attributed to the Father and the Son. Here we 
have come to the very core of Catherine’s mystical teaching. Whoever 
would understand her mysticism of love must reach that source. 

In all creatures can be found this likeness to the creative Trinity; but 
in man especially. As a sign of his peculiar supremacy, man is God’s 
very image. To that fact the saint attaches a special significance; there 
can be little doubt that this is an essential point of her mystical position 
as set forth in her teaching. 


Man IN THE IMAGE OF THE TRINITY BY NATURE 


Without any equivocation, Catherine demonstrates her understanding 
of the human soul: “When I examine, in Thy light, the being Thou 
hast given us,” she declares, “I observe that Thou hast given us a con- 
formity to Thy image and likeness, to share with Thee, eternal Trinity, 
in the three powers of the soul.” In what sense the word “power” is 
used matters little; it is certainly in accord with the technical terminol- 
ogy of mystical theology. 

The Creator was moved to create by love, which is the clemency of 
the Holy Ghost. In declaring His intention He made use of two form- 
ulas of speech: for lower creation, “let it be done”; for man, “let us 
make man to our image and likeness.” As God is one in the Trinity, 
so the soul is one in three separate potencies; hence it is like to an image 
of the Trinity. “Thou hast given him the form of the Trinity, eternal 
Godhead, in the potencies of his soul; by giving him memory, to give 
him Thy form, eternal Father. Yes, as Father, Thou dost possess and 
preserve all things in Thyself. Thou hast given man his memory so that 
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it may retain and preserve what the understanding beholds, compre- 
hends, and knows of Thee, infinite Goodness, even as it participates in 
the understanding of the wisdom of Thy only-begotten Son—and Thou 
hast given man his will, the sweet clemency of the Holy Ghost.” 

Being a vital thing, that image has two functions: to be like to God 
and to achieve union with Him, through believing in that likeness. It 
makes man like the Trinity, by the powers which are in a soul, while 
the Trinity unites man with Itself so that he may “believe”; in other 
words, in order that the memory may resemble and unite itself to the 
Father, to whom is attributed power; that the intellect may resemble 
and unite itself to the Son, to whom wisdom is attributed; and in order 
that man’s will may resemble and unite itself to the Holy Ghost, to 
whom clemency is attributed, which is the love of the Father and the 
Son. 

Catherine was struck by the sublimity of the Creator’s gift to man, 
making him in the image of the Trinity and showering upon him His 
gifts with so tender a bounty. “In the garden of Thy heart was man 
enclosed, eternal Father. Thou hast drawn him from Thy Holy Spirit, 
as a flower, truly distinct in the three powers of his soul. And Thou 
hast sown in each of these powers a seed, so that we may be enabled to 
bring forth fruit in Thy garden, rendering back the harvest .which 
Thou hast likewise given. Thou hast made that tree free, Thou hast 
given it branches which are the three powers of the soul: memory, 
understanding, and will. And what fruit hast Thou given to memory? 
To remember. And to the intellect? ‘Discernment. And to the will? 
Its fruit is love. O tree, planted in unsullied purity by thy Planter!” 





MAN IN THE IMAGE OF THE TRINITY BY GRACE 


In her prayers Catherine does not explicitly state, as elsewhere, that 
the theological virtues are the three powers of the soul elevated by 
grace: faith corresponding to the understanding; hope to the memory; 
and charity to the will. She takes this for granted on the part of her 
disciples and speaks of a “flowering,” when the soul, through the use of 
its proper potencies, is called upon to yield the “flower of glory.” She 
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expressly terms grace, which is the bud or beginning of glory, a an 
“flower.” en 
The movement of “transition” from creation of non-being to crea- | 52" 
tion in the likeness or image of the Trinity ceases only with the achieve- | ™! 
ment of its objective: to give glory to the Creator in its progress and sel 
in the fulfillment of the end for which it had been created. Man must th 
know whence he came, where he is going, and especially why he is on pt 
his way. To be aware of the beginning and the end and the way of se 
arriving at his destination is to join the powers of the soul to the per- 
sons of the Trinity: the memory to the Father, completely conscious ne 
of Himself as, first, the source whence flow all things and, also, of the cl 
same function for the divine persons of the Son and Holy Ghost; the C 
intellect to the Word, the Son, understanding everything perfectly in tl 
its order of resolving all created things to their appointed end, which v 
is the same principle ordained by the wisdom of the Word; the will to a 
the Holy Spirit perfectly rendering love and clemency and knowing il 
the theme of creation and of all graces. Thus does divine clemency S 
make man happy and blessed. t 
Between the Creator and the creature there is a certain community t 





of nature, endowed with grace, by which not only is the Trinity in 
man, but man also is in the Trinity. His fullness, which is happiness, 
is realized in the Trinity alone: at such a time his image is perfect in 
itself. Such was the objective of divine grace as conferred upon the 
human race in the persons of Adam and Eve. 












Tue RuIN oF THE IMAGE OF THE TRINITY THROUGH SIN 





But the saint, contemplating the facts, is saddened. “And if I look to 
Thee, the Light, O eternal Trinity, I see that man lost that flower, 
which is grace, through his own fault, because he was neither suffici- 
ently capable nor was he able to render Thee glory in the manner and 
to the end for which Thou didst create him. Hence, through his fail- 
ure Thou hast not received glory in the way which had been ordained 
by Thy truth.” 

If man, enriched by grace, had not sinned, the Trinity would have 
revived in him, replenishing him with its happiness; but through ignor- 
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ance he sinned. In effect, all sin arises from an ignorance of the pres- 
ence of the Trinity in himself and himself in the Trinity. Catherine 
saw herself as a sinner when she declared: “I knew neither Thee in 
myself nor myself in Thee, eternal God. It is wholly the ignorance of 
senseless men when they offend Thee, for had they but known this, 
they could not have but loved God. Such ignorance proceeds from the 
privation of the light of grace, a privation which comes of the cloud of 
sensible self-love. There is the root of all sin.” 

So far as sin is such a privation of grace and one’s natural good, it “is 
not”; in a real sense it is “non-being.” As a matter of fact, before the 
creation, the creature “was” in the Trinity and “was not” in itself. 
Once created, it is no longer God; it “is,” so far as it has received from 
the Creator and is dependent upon Him. Then, whoever loves and 
works through God, loves everything created by Him, for all things 
are good and deserving of love, “sin alone excepted,” which, not com- 
ing from Him, is unworthy of being loved. On the other hand, grace 
so strengthens the will that “neither demon nor creature can conquer 
unless we are willing”: that is, free will in the hands to whom force has 
been granted does not give consent. 

But man, of the good tree that was produced by the Trinity, aban- 
doned innocence and fell into the disobedience of Adam. And “the 
tree of life became the tree of death.” The Trinity, nevertheless, as if 
inebriated with love and infatuated with its creature, observing that 
that tree could yield only fruits of death by reason of its severance 
from divine life, furnished the remedy with that same spirit of love in 
which It had undertaken its creation. And that remedy was the graft- 
ing of divinity on the dead tree of our nature. 

The garden of the Trinity was closed to man, and no one could 
receive God’s fruits. So the Word, the only-begotten Son of the Father, 
was made the doorkeeper into whose human hand was entrusted the 
divine key, until the two, united, might open together the door of 
divine grace. Divinity would not of Itself open the door without 
humanity, which had closed the garden of divine grace by the first 
man’s sin, nor could simple humanity open it without divinity, since 
its work was finite, whereas the offense had been committed against 
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divine goodness. From the fault had followed the punishment; there 
was simply no other adequate means as remedy for human failure. 


RENEWAL IN THE Bioop oF Jesus Curist 


Mary was the instrument of humanity’s union with divinity through 
the incarnate Word. She is the book wherein was inscribed the new 
covenant of the human race, the wisdom of the eternal Father; and was 
manifested man’s force and freedom. “I declare that man’s dignity 
declares itself, because in contemplating thee, O Mary, I trace the 
Trinity, inscribed by the finger of the Holy Ghost, and forming in 
thee the Word incarnate, the only-begotten Son of God. God has 
inscribed the Father’s wisdom, His very Word. He has inscribed the 
(Father’s) power, because so great a mystery had demanded might in 
its making; and He has inscribed the Holy Spirit’s clemency, by which 
alone, through grace and divine clemency, the mystery had been 
wholly ordained and accomplished.” A new plant to which we are 
indebted for the fragrant flower of the Word, who had been sown 
within her, Mary is a fruitful field. She is the soil and the plant, she 
who redeems the human race. 

In the incarnate Word, Catherine beholds the grafting of divinity 
upon humanity and exclaims: “O sweet and mild grafting! Thou, 
‘exalted sweetness, hast deigned to unite Thyself to our misery; Thou, 
brilliance, with darkness; Thou, wisdom, with folly; Thou, life, with 
death; Thou, the Infinite, with us who are finite! Who compelled Thee 
thus to restore life to man after the creature had done you such mon- 
strous injustice? Love alone . . . together with that engrafting by which 
death has been vanquished. Was Thy charity satisfied in having accom- 
plished that union with it? No, Thou, eternal Word, hast watered that 
tree with Thy blood!” 

Catherine had come to the point of crying out in anguish of soul and 
so she does not hesitate to exclaim: “O eternal blood, eternal I declare, 
because Thou art one with the divine nature.” She knows no separation 
of the incarnate Word from the divine nature of the Trinity, for she 
was loath to disturb a continuity, to her so precious, which flows from 
the Creator and enters intimately into every creature. 
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The personal mission of the incarnate Word, the atonement for the 
sins of mankind is accomplished in the name of Jesus Christ and is the 
fount of His blood. “Thy mercy had been unwilling that the spotless 
Lamb should atone for humankind with but a single drop of blood, 
neither with the suffering of a single member only; but rather with the 
suffering and the blood of His whole body, so that He might make 
satisfaction for the whole of humanity, which hath offended Thee. As 
we see that Thy creatures offend Thee, some with their feet, some with 
their hands, some with their head, and others with every member of 
their bodies, so had the human race offended Thee with all the members 
of its body. And so, also, because every fault declares itself through 
the will—without which there would be no fault—and since that will 
contains within itself the whole body, therefore the whole body offends 
Thee. For this reason Thou hast willed to render satisfaction with the 
whole body and every drop of Thy Son’s blood, so that He may be 
enabled to satisfy fully for all by virtue of His infinite divine efficacy, 
united to finite human nature. Our humanity has endured the penalty 
through the Word, and divinity has accepted the sacrifice.” Here 


Catherine has hit upon the heart of the matter; she has proclaimed the 
life of her soul, her mystical life. Henceforth the ultimate implications 
of her teaching are nothing more than conclusions from the principle 
already laid down. 


StInFUL Man Knows Gop’s MysTERIES THROUGH THE 
REDEEMER’s BLoop 


The Trinity is lofty; man is infinitesimal. His lowliness does not 
ascend to God’s greatness, “except when the affections and the under- 
standing, together with memory, rise above the lowliness” of humanity, 
and in the light furnished by God’s grace, they know. 

If man examines into the greatness of the Trinity, all the flights of 
his soul are nothing but a dark night in comparison with the light of 
the sun; or as the moon in contrast to the sun, since mortal baseness is 
incapable of once again achieving immortal grandeur. Man is unable to 
behold the Trinity in its essence; although he can taste of It and examine 
It in a mirror, “by means of love.” And this vision is in the perfection 
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of charity in proportion as one is able to see perfectly the effect of 
divine charity, not of course, after the fashion of genuine connoisseurs, 
who are the blessed in heaven, but to the extent that is proper to pil- 
grims upon earth. 

Catherine herself explains her thought by revealing when and how 
the effect of charity was brought about: that it had happened when the 
great Healer, the only-begotten Son of God, became incarnate; when 
the spouse of the divinity, the Word, was made one with the spouse of 
our humanity by means of Mary. She had clothed the eternal Spouse 
in her very own humanity. But that union and that love were, to a 
notable extent, concealed; as yet, souls did not sufficiently consider the 
greatness of the Trinity. Only at the time of the Passion of the Word 
did they arrive at a perfect knowledge of the effect of charity in the 
light of grace. “Then,” declares Catherine, “the flame hidden under 
our ashes began to show itself fully, with the result that the soul’s affec- 
tion was drawn to higher things, and both the eye and the understand- 
ing contemplated the flame. Thou, eternal Word, didst will to be 
raised on high, whence Thou didst demonstrate love in Thy very blood; 
in that same blood hast Thou shown Thy mercy and Thy bounty. In 
that blood, too, Thou didst prove how grievous and how weighty is 
man’s offense against Thee; with that blood Thou hast cleansed the 
image of Thy spouse, the soul, to which Thou art united through the 
union of divine nature with our human nature. In that blood Thou hast 
reclothed the soul after it had been stripped; with Thy death Thou 
hast restored to man his life.” 

Having spoken thus, Catherine gave the cause of all the effects; the 
principle of all her conclusions. “O eternal Truth, what is Thy teach- 
ing? and what is the way by which Thou wouldst have us come to the 
Father, by which it would be most proper to arrive at Him? I know no 
other way than that which Thou hast paved with the true and genuine 
forces of the fire of Thy charity. Thou, eternal Word, hast beaten 
that path with Thy blood; it is the way.” “O eternal Godhead, and 
what shall we say of Thee? And what judgment shall we give—we 
against Thee? We shall declare our judgment that Thou art our sweet 
God, who wills naught but our sanctification; that is clearly evident to 
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us in the blood of Thy Son, who, for our salvation, has sped like a lover 
to the ignominious death of the most holy cross.” 

“In this Word, exalted, eternal Trinity, inestimable Love, Thou hast 
revealed Thyself and Thy truth to us by means of Thy blood. For we 
have seen Thy power, with which Thou hast been enabled to wash 
away our faults in the selfsame blood; and Thou hast shown us Thy 
wisdom, with which Thou didst use Thyself as the bait of the God- 
head; Thou hast laid hold of the demon and withheld from him the 
influence he exerted over us. The blood likewise shows us Thy love 
and charity, since with the fire of love alone hast Thou redeemed us, 
having no need of us.” 

Through the union of the divine with the human nature, the blood 
of the Word is eternal; it renders satisfaction to the Trinity for the 
sin of humankind, it manifests to all men the effect of divine charity, 
much more by means of its work, the Trinity Itself. 


Tue REeDEEMER’s BLoop IN THE CHURCH 


To the soul of Catherine the crucified Word is in reality the tree of 
life. It has been planted in the very center of the garden, which is the 
Church. Which garden, furthermore, is built upon the blood of Jesus 
Christ and watered by the blood of His martyrs, who have courage- 
ously pursued the sweet scent of His blood. 

According to yet another symbol, the Church is a cellar wherein is 
to be found the precious blood and that of all the martyrs. The keys 
of this cellar are in the keeping of the cellarer, who is the pope, the 
vicar of Jesus Christ. In this same cellar of Holy Church are the sac- 
raments, which have their efficacy “by virtue of the blood” shed by the 
Redeemer on the cross. Nor can we consider such a figure fantastic 
when we recall that all the Church’s ministers “must administer the 
blood and body” of the spotless Lamb. 

Not only has baptism its peculiar power from the blood of Christ, 
but penance as well: “Thou hast, moreover, recognized in Thyself 
that, following upon the infirmity from which Thou didst deliver us, 
man should again fall into sin through his own shortcomings; neverthe- 
less Thou hast left him a remedy in the holy sacrament of penance, in 
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which the minister poureth upon the face of the soul the blood of the 
lowly Lamb.” Nor could she speak of the Eucharist without recalling 
His blood: “O fire of love, was it not sufficient for Thee to have created 
us in Thy image and likeness and to have re-created us to grace in Thy 
Son’s blood, without having given Thyself for our nourishment, Thou 
who art God, the divine essence itself? The body could not have been 
given without the blood; neither could body and blood have been given 
without the soul of the Word, nor the soul and body without the 
divinity.” 

Nevertheless the resemblance to a process of grafting must always, 
for this purpose, remain the most traditional and efficacious, not so 
much that of the Incarnation as that of the body of the incarnate Word 
upon the tree of the cross. “From that grafting proceeds the blood 
which, by its union with the divine nature, gave us life. In virtue of 
that blood we were cleansed from sin through the sacraments, which 
Thou hast deposited in the cellars of Holy Church, entrusting their 
keys and custody to Thy vicar on earth.” 

That tree which is man died through sin; he was a tree of death. But 
by its own warmth the blood enables that same tree to put forth fruits, 
if man, of his own free will, grafts himself upon the tree of life, upon 
the Word incarnate. Thus does he unite himself to God and knit his 
heart in affection, binding and hemming in the very engrafting with 
the bonds of charity, and pursuing His teaching. Neither are we able 
nor ought we to follow the Father, since the penalty does not fall upon 
Him. Rather should we be conformed to and engrafted upon Jesus 
Christ by means of sorrows, crosses, and holy desires. In such a way, 
through Him who is the life, are produced fruits of life, issuing with 
Him, since He who created us without our help, is unwilling to save 
us without our help. 

“When we were grafted upon Thee,” declares Catherine, “the 
branches that Thou hast given to our tree, bear their fruits. The mem- 
ory is filled with the continual recollection of Thy benefits; the under- 
standing reflects upon Thee; and the will wishes to love and to pursue 
whatever the understanding has seen and known. And so one branch 
proffers its fruits to the other through the understanding which man 
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has in Thee; the better he knows himself, the more he hates himself; 
that is, his sensuality.” “O Love, unspeakable Love, the things Thou 
hast accomplished in creation are marvelous. And if Thou, eternal God, 
while man was a tree of death, didst restore him as a tree of life, grafting 
Thy very life upon him (although many men, on account of their de- 
fects, produced only fruits of death, because they are not grafted upon 
Thee, eternal Life), so now art Thou able to provide for the salvation 
of mankind what today I see grafting itself upon Thee. However, 
nearly all continue dead in their own sensuality, and no one comes to 
the source wherein he may find the blood to water the tree.” 

The soul grafted upon the tree of life is the recipient of a great 
measure and depth of dignity and enlightenment. The soul’s three 
faculties present their fruits to one another. “And whence dost thou 
derive, O tree, these fruits of life, since of thyself thou art sterile and 
dead? From the tree of life, for if thou hadst not been grafted thereon, 
thou shouldst be incapable by thy strength of producing any fruit, 
being nothing.” The incarnate Word has accomplished within us the 
effects of fire, of love, of light, and of prompt obedience. By virtue of 
the grafting of His divinity upon our humanity and of His body upon 
the wood of the cross, He has given them to us. 

Whoever is possessed of the light of grace, freely given to every 
Christian at baptism, thus regards the Church and its mission. Grace 
cleanses the soul of original sin and furnishes sufficient light to lead to 
the final goal of happiness, unless one’s eyes, enlightened by faith 
through baptismal grace, are blinded by the malice of excessive sensual 
love. 


To PERsSECUTE THE CHURCH Is To PERSECUTE THE BLOop 


Because the Church is rooted in the blood of Jesus Christ, every 
enemy of the Church is likewise an enemy of the blood, the fruit of 
the tree of the cross: the incarnate Word itself. For love of us He 
grafted Himself upon two trees: upon our human nature, that He 
might unveil the invisible truth of His Father; upon the tree of the 
cross, to make known the truth of His Father’s will. The result of 
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that grafting was the blood which, by reason of its union with the 
divine nature, has given man life. For that reason the blood is “like the 
fruit of two trees”; working through the sacraments, His power pur- 
ifies from sin. It is locked within the cellar of the Church, kept under 
lock and key by the gentle Christ here upon earth, the pope. 

Among the Church’s persecutors first place is held by “false Chris- 
tians.” “These, my Lord, are the persecutors of the fruit of Thy cross, 
which is Thy blood—and especially those who have rebelled against 
Thy cellarer, with whom is stored Thy precious blood and the blood 
of all the martyrs, which has no value save in virtue of Thy blood.” 

Catherine, mystic of the Son’s blood and enamored of the Father’s 
work, is deeply disturbed by every deed of the Church’s persecutors 
and prays thus: “Turn, merciful Father, turn the eye of Thy pity up- 
on Thy Spouse and Thy vicar upon earth; shelter him under the wings 
of Thy mercy, so that the proud and wicked may be unable to harm 
him. And grant me the grace of distilling Thy blood and of pouring 
forth the marrow of my bones in the garden of Holy Church. I have 
a body, I offer it to Thee, I return it to Thee; behold the flesh, behold 
the blood; may my veins be pierced, may my bones be destroyed and 
numbered for those for whom I pray.” 

If she had not been the mystic of the blood of Jesus Christ in the 
Trinity, where would Catherine have acquired such ardor of expres- 
sion? Everything that pertains to the Trinity pertained to her likewise 
in the blood of her Spouse. Hence it is possible, without fear of error, 
to understand the personality of St. Catherine of Siena from an examin- 
ation of her prayers—and express such a conclusion thus briefly: Cath- 
erine of Siena is the mystic of the Trinity at work in the blood of Jesus 
Christ. Here is the substance of her entire teaching, identical in her 
every literary form, in spite of the fact that stress may be placed upon 
one or another point. 


Tue Doctrine oF Her LETTERS: THAT THE ENTIRE Goop 
oF Man Consists 1s His Havinc BEEN WASHED IN THE BLoop 


The letters contain no other mystical teaching; they are concerned 
solely with the effects of the blood, even to their ultimate and practical 
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applications. To that extent do the letters serve to complete for us the 
characterization of the mystical personality of our saint, which was 
already partly determined in the experience of The Dialogue and the 
teaching of the prayers. 

The saint is not content to begin her letters with “I am writing. . . .’ 
Instead, she writes in the very blood. “I, Catherine, write you in the 
blood, with the desire. . . .” One gets an impression of the writer dip- 
ping her pen in the blood to give greater vitality to her physical hand- 
writing in union with Him. But even more, one has the certainty of 
observing in the saint a sort of vessel filled with the blood and merits 
of the Redeemer which she distributes, by giving them in explanation 
of the points desired by the one to whom her letters are addressed. 

She extends the effects of the blood to occasions and feelings appar- 
ently dissimilar from the desire of meriting for the recipient what she 
desires for him; whereas, to her mind, they are all, without distinction, 
enriched and made precious by the price of the blood. Again and again 
she repeats the same expression: “Drown yourself in the blood of Christ 
crucified,” “Bathe yourself in the blood,” “Rejoice in the blood,” 
“Grow and be strengthened in the blood,” “Lose your weakness and 
blindness in the blood of the spotless Lamb,” “And in Its light, run, like 
a brave knight, seeking the honor of God, of His Holy Church, and 
the salvation of souls in the blood.” 


’ 


> 6 


Continually there recur such terms as “to bathe,” “to plunge,” “to 
wash,” “to nourish,” “to fill,” “to fortify,” “to be drenched,” “to lose 
oneself,” “to be re-created,” “to rekindle,” “to be drowned,” “to be 
clothed,” “to become inebriated” in the blood; together with the expres- 
sions, “most sweet,” “glorious and precious,” “most plentiful” blood. 

In the mind of Catherine no circumstance, no human sentiment, is 
foreign to the blood of Jesus Christ. She has experienced it and in this 
experiment she has discovered, with an unspeakable relish, that in the 
blood of the Redeemer is every merit and every right of purifying 
creatures of their wretchedness to render them worthy of the Trinity 
in Jesus Christ. The various events of her life, such as are to be found 
in particular detail in one of her letters, should be convincing proof of 
that fact. Thus, whoever would verify the range of Catherine’s mysti- 
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cal experience, not only in the essential details of her doctrine, but also 
in their ultimate vital implications, should read the Letters; in them the 
saint is more than ever a living personality and close to each of us. 


CoNCLUSION 


There exists, then, no conflict between Catherine’s biography, writ- 
ten by her confessor, and the works of the saint herself. From these 
two sources is most clearly evident the glorious Dominican tertiary’s 
mystical personality, rooted in the Trinity, who labors in the world, 
but especially in man, by means of and in virtue of the blood of Jesus 
Christ. 

The stages whereby Catherine of Siena’s mystical experience achieved 
its perfection can be suggested as follows: 

1. By conforming herself to His passion, the saint achieved a con- 
formity with Jesus Christ crucified. 

2. She arrived at that conformity by means of the Redeemer in the 
abyss of the Trinity. 

3. The means and the symbol of these two transformations—or rather, 
of her unique and total transformation—were Catherine’s devotion to 
the blood of Jesus Christ, by which the Trinity has cured man’s every 
ill. 

Although other saints have nourished a like devotion, no one, in our 
opinion, has realized it in his experience and expressed it in his teaching 
with such a uniquely personal prerogative. Precisely there is Catherine 
of Siena’s mystical personality incomparable; one cannot approach her 
without benefit to himself. 


Axvaro M. Grion, O.P. 


Convento S. Domenico 
Faenza (Ravenna) Italy 


This article has been translated from the French by Mark 
Barron, O.P., Edgewood Academy, Madison, Wisconsin. 





Spiritual Growth through Retreats 


Ses e2aaa 


HE aim of these lines is to point to the strong bond between the 
two terms of our title, and further to emphasize the tremendous 
and recognized importance of that bond in these our days. But first it 
will be helpful to consider each term in itself, and to that end we con- 
sider first, spiritual growth. Spiritual growth, of course, implies spirit- 
ual life, and that phrase is familiar. Spiritual life, as it is generally under- 
stood, is the interior life, the grace-endowed life of the soul. Father 
Farrell thus describes it in the June issue of Cross AnD Crown: “He 
(man) lives by a shared divine life through grace. He guides his steps 
by divine wisdom given him in faith. His heart is crowded with the 
happiness of a divine love infused into his soul. He throws his life at 
towering goals, secure in a hope that rests on omnipotence; each mo- 
ment of his life echoes in eternity because Christ died on a cross. His 
whole inner equipment of good habits for reasonable living in the 
human mode has been perfected to the end of divine living in a manner 
more than angelic; now his justice, his prudence, his courage, his zeal 
for beauty are driving powers whose goals go as far as the goals of 
God.”? 

As we know, this life is the supernatural life, as distinguished from 
the grammatically correct “spiritual” life. This latter is really the life 
of a human being on the human level only; a life of thought and a life 
of love. It is, of course, a life worthy of our nature, but insufficient to 
lead us to the goal of perfect happiness, or union with God. It is this 
life upon which God’s great gift of the supernatural is built, and for 
which it is an absolute necessity. We shall have occasion later on to 
mention both. 

The life briefly described in the first paragraph, given to us at bap- 
tism, is all too seldom recognized. To so many whose religious knowl- 


*Father Farrell, Cross and Crown (editorial), June, 1949. 
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edge has not matured after their mastery of the catechism at the age of 
twelve, the Catholic life is conceived of as a series of acts of public or 
private worship, conformity with religious requirements, and a very 
occasional contact with God when one is in dire stress. The concept of 
a continual, inner life that is struggling to grow and that can be nour- 
ished by the very actions the individual performs, is absent. God is 
always ready to give the grace that can lead to the first transforming 
change of idea, It will be of interest to consider how great a part in 
this awakening has been played by the great grace of a retreat, and also 
how great a part in the further developing of the awakened soul has 
been allocated to this same activity. 

It is trite to say, also, that conditions of our 1950 world are inimical 
to the growth of a life within the soul, such as we have described. The 
whole atmosphere in which we “live and move and have our being,” is 
one of material-mindedness, of the condemned secularism, of distinte- 
gration of all that would be ordained to nourish a life that is orientated 
to God. Pius XI in his encyclical on Retreats describes our day thus: 
“The most grave disease by which our age is oppressed, and at the same 
time the fruitful source of all the evils deplored by every man of good 
heart, is that levity and thoughtlessness which carry men hither and 
thither through devious ways. Hence comes the constant and passion- 
ate absorption in external things; hence, the insatiable thirst for riches 
and pleasures that gradually weakens and extinguishes in the minds of 
men the desire for more excellent goods, and so entangles them in out- 
ward and fleeting things that it forbids them to think of eternal truths, 
and of the Divine laws, and of God Himself, the one beginning and 
end of all created things, Who, nevertheless, for His boundless good- 
ness and mercy, even in these our days, though moral corruption may 
spread apace, ceases not to draw men to Himself by a bounteous abun- 
dance of graces.” 

But besides the positive fact of our living in a pagan atmosphere, 
there is the overwhelming circumstance that the speed of our life is so 
great, that the mere effort to keep up with endless activities and projects 


* Encyclical on Retreats (Mens nostra) by Pius XI, December 20, 1929 (The 
America Press), pp. 3 f. 
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needs more than the supply of energy of the individual. This, too, is 
no new remark, nor is the conclusion that such conditions of life make 
spiritual growth impossible. But continuing to follow humbly in the 
footsteps of the late Holy Father, we read: “It is found that in the most 
turbulent ages of human society men athirst for justice and truth were 
the more vehemently urged by the Divine Spirit to seek the solitude 
‘in order that, being free from bodily desires, they might more often 
be intent on Divine wisdom in the court of the mind where, all the 
tumult of earthly cares being silent, they may rejoice in holy medita- 
tions and eternal delights.’”* In passing, let us remark that we shall 
take advantage of the opportunity to draw upon the riches unearthed 
by the Holy Father as he studied the subject of retreats and their place 
in the Catholic picture. Let us be grateful that he did so, realizing that 
the very fact of the existence of his encyclical already indicates much 
of what we are trying to say. 

Before turning our attention more exclusively to the subject of 
retreats, let us realize the conclusion to which life in our secularistic 
world would lead us, without God. It is the conclusion Monsignor 
Sheen has so magnificently described in his Peace of Soul: all kinds of 
neuroses (psychoses), frustrations, marking different stages in a mean- 
ingless life. This is the atmosphere in which our Catholics live; under 
such conditions it is understatement to repeat that spiritual growth is 
most difficult. 

We come to the second point: What can be understood by a retreat? 
And the real point: What is the bond between the retreat and spiritual 
growth? Let us look at “retreat.” Pope Leo XIII, quoted by Pius XI, 
says very simply, “to recollect themselves a little and to turn their 
thoughts, now immersed in the earth, to better things.”* More fully, 
Pius XI tells us: “If spiritual exercises were nothing more than a brief 
retirement for a few days, wherein a man removed from the common 
society of mortals and from the crowd of cares, was given, not empty 
silence, but the opportunity of examining those most grave and pene- 


*[bid., pp. 8 f., and St. Leo, serm. 19 (Migne, PL, LIV, 186). 


“*Ibid., p. 2; and encyclical Quod auctoritate (December 22, 1885); Acta Leonis 
XIII, Il, 175 ff. 
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trating questions concerning the origin and destiny of man: ‘Whence 
he comes; and whither he is going’; surely, no one can deny that great 
benefits may be derived from these sacred exercises.”* But, he con- 
tinues: “Pious retreats of this kind do much greater things than this, 
for since they compel the mind of a man to examine more diligently 
and intently into all the things that he has thought, or said, or done; 
they assist the human faculties in a marvelous manner; so that the mind 
becomes accustomed, in this remarkable spiritual arena, to weigh things 
maturely and with even balance, the will acquires strength and firm- 
ness, the passions are restrained by the rule of counsel; the activities of 
human life, being in unison with the thought of the mind, are effective- 
ly conformed to the fixed standard of reason; and lastly, the soul attains 
its native nobility and altitude, as the holy pontiff St. Gregory declares 
in his ‘Pastoral,’ by a concise similitude: “The human mind, like water, 
when shut up around is gathered up to higher things; because it seeks 
that from which it descended; but when it is left loose, it perishes; be- 
cause it spreads itself uselessly on lowly things.’ ””® 

We take delight in journeying back to the early writers of the 
Church, still with our Holy Father. Says St. Eucherius, bishop of 
Lyons: “The mind rejoicing in the Lord is stirred up by a certain 
stimulus of silence; and grows by unutterable increments.”’ The soul 
acquired, says Lactantius, “heavenly nourishment, for no food is sweet- 
er to the mind than the knowledge of truth.”* And most beautiful of 
all is the Holy Father’s quotation from another ancient author: the 
retreat is “the school of heavenly doctrine and the discipline of the 
divine arts” wherein “God is all that is learnt, the way by which we 
are directed, all that whereby the knowledge of the supreme truth is 
attained.”® Let us conclude these different kinds of definitions of our 
term, retreat, with the concise yet all-embracing sentence of St. Ignati- 
us of Loyola: “All the methods of preparing and disposing one’s soul 


* [bid., p. 4. 
* [bid., p. 4; St. Gregory, Regula pastoralis, Bk. Ill, adm. 15 (Migne, PL, LXXVII, 
73). 


" [bid., pp. 4 f.; St. Eucherius, De laud. eremi., 37 (Migne, PL, L, 709). 
* [bid., p. 5; Lactantius, De falsa relig., Bk. I, chap. 1 (Migne, PL, VI, 118). 
* Ibid., St. Basil the Great, De laud. solit. vitae, initio (Opera omnia, 1751, Il, 379). 
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to free itself from all inordinate affections, and after it has freed itself 
from them to seek and find the Will of God concerning the ordering 
of one’s life with a view to the salvation of one’s soul, are called 
Spiritual Exercises.”?° Obviously, such spiritual exercises, or the retreat, 
are both spiritual and supernatural: “It clearly appears that spiritual 
exercises avail both to perfect the natural powers of man; and further, 
and more specially, to form the supernatural or Christian man.”"? And 
more than that; the Holy Father does not hesitate to say that “the per- 
fection of Christian life . . . is manifestly obtained from spiritual exer- 
cises,” or retreat.}? 

All that has been quoted indicates that the retreat is a special answer 
to the needs of our day, with its terrible captivity in the toils of all that 
is materialistic. So it is, and that can be still clearer through our analy- 
sis of the process of retreat; but we must remember that it is not some- 
thing new. This fact would be established by quotations already given. 
We have become intensely more aware of it now, but it has existed 
always, even as has the need for prayer itself. Humbly continuing in 
the companionship of the encyclical writer, we see the prayer of retreat 
looming large in the life of Christ Himself: “Prayer occupied the entire 
life of Jesus; for what else was His sojourn on earth than an unspeak- 
ably holy and mysterious life of prayer, intercession, meditation, and 
contemplation? He prayed in the crib. ... During His public life He 
frequently retired to secluded places, chiefly to mountains, there to 
pray and to watch throughout the night in prayer; He raised His eyes 
to heaven before working miracles or imparting blessings.”’* 

And He retired into the desert and prayed.* And it came to pass in 
those days, that He went out into a mountain to pray.’* And it came 
to pass, as He was alone praying.’® Amen, I say to you: When thou 
shalt pray, enter into thy chamber, and having shut the door, pray to 
thy Father in secret; and thy Father, who seeth in secret, will repay 


” Spiritual Exercises, Annotation 1. 

“Pius XI, op. cit., p. 5. 

* [bid., p. 6. 

“Gihr, The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass (B. Herder, 1949), p. 73. 
“Luke 5:16. 8 Tbid., 6:12. 8 Ibid., 9:18. 
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thee.’7 And here is the retreat in the Church, immediately following 
the departure of Christ: “He willed that these same apostles and His 
disciples should be polished and perfected in the upper chamber (the 
Cenacle) at Jerusalem, where for the space of ten days, ‘perservering 
with one mind in prayer,’ they were made worthy to receive the Holy 
Spirit; surely a memorable retreat, which first foreshadowed spiritual 
exercise; from which the Church came forth endowed with virtue and 
perpetual strength; and in which, in the presence of the Virgin Mary 
Mother of God, and aided by her powerful patronage, those also were 
instituted, whom we may rightly call precursors of Catholic Action.’’® 

May we remark here that this first “organized” group retreat with 
its wonderful Pentecostal ending, is the model of the religious Congre- 
gation which began in 1826, to consecrate itself to the apostolate of 
providing retreats for laywomen, taking its name from the place of 
this retreat: Congregation of Our Lady of the Retreat in the Cenacle; 
and its motto from the scriptural description: “All were persevering 
with one mind in prayer with Mary the Mother of Jesus.” The 1826 
date does not mark the establishment of the first house of retreats, 
properly so called; that had been done earlier by St. Charles Borromeo, 
who called his house the Asceterium. His action had been the quick 
follow-up to his own transforming performance of the recently ac- 
quired treasure of the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius; and St. Charles 
projected the retreat into our own day, with his now universally accept- 
ed dictum that the clergy should make an annual retreat. 

But the 1826 date is momentous in the history of retreats for lay- 
women; before that there had been no organized means of giving them 
this tremendous grace. (We leave the fruitful task of relating the events 
in the growth of retreats for laymen to more informed minds.) The 
tiny village of La Louvesc, hidden in the mountainous Ardeche, had 
until then only one boast: that it enshrined the mortal remains of St. 
John Francis Regis. This village was the scene of the first retreat house 
for women, begun by the young Mother Theresa Couderc, of whom 
we shall say more later. She was guided by Father Etienne Terme, 


™ Matt. 6:5. * Pius XI, op. cit., pp. 7 f. * Acts 1:14. 
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co-founder with her of the Society of the Religious of the Cenacle. 
God had revealed the new work to them only gradually; at first they 
had desired only to set up a suitable lodging for women pilgrims to the 
shrine of St. Regis; giving more than lodging was the almost immediate 
thought of the generous Mother Theresa. Father Terme, after making 
a retreat, formally defined the main work of Mother Theresa’s recent- 
ly founded, and still tiny, order to be retreats for laywomen. 

The Rule of this Society tells Mother Theresa’s daughters that “they 
shall work for the salvation of souls by providing spiritual retreats,”?° 
that “they shall be ready to live in any part of the world where there is 
hope of rendering greater service to God and Our Lady.””* This latter 
they have done joyously, as the work of retreats for laywomen has 
grown tremendously, bringing these religious from their original France 
to Italy, to England, to the United States, to South America, to Mad- 
agascar, and, in the near future, to New Zealand. Other orders, too, 
have helped in this work; the activities of all of them in the United 
States have been recorded in the proceedings of the various congresses 
of the National Laywomen’s Retreat Movement. All the individual 
effort and prayer and sanctification involved in what is so cursorily 
narrated is passed over now, but we shall be privileged later on to see 
the process of self-sanctification involved in retreat, as it is gloriously 
shown in the life of the foundress of the Cenacle: Venerable Theresa 
Couderc. 

Summarizing, we ask ourselves: what are the conditions of a retreat 
—what is its sine qua non? 

First, it must be a withdrawal from the everyday scene. The retreat- 
ant must stay at least overnight in the house of retreat: this is called 
making a “closed” retreat. The retreat may be over a weekend, as is 
the widespread custom, or for a longer time; it cannot be less than 48 
hours of retirement. Only then is it properly labeled a retreat, and is 
by that condition to be distinguished from a day of recollection, which 
is a most praiseworthy activity that has been inaugurated to care for 


*® Summary of Constitution of the Society of Our Lady of the Cenacle, no. 2. 
" Tbid., no. 3. 
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souls who do not have a weekend at their disposal. But they are not 
making a retreat thereby. Moreover, there is needed “a wise and appro- 
priate method’””? by which spiritual exercises may be given to souls; 
and God in His wisdom has provided many such. It is obvious, but use- 
ful, to comment that these three items provide the perfect antidote to 
conditions of our times that work so powerfully against spiritual 
growth. 

We have come to the point of union between the companions of our 
title; to the point of studying the retreat as a powerful and unexcelled 
promoter of spiritual and supernatural growth. Let us picture an indi- 
vidual soul making its first retreat; let us see the tremendous impact of 
the new experience upon one of good will; for to receive this immense 
grace (a compendium, frequently of lesser graces), as to receive every 
gift of God, one must be receptive. No one respects the free will of a 
human being more than does its Creator. 

In retreat the soul is confronted with divine realities: 

1. God the Creator, and our creaturehood, with its double and ines- 
capable duty of realization and corresponding action. In this funda- 
mental consideration, man’s natural gifts of mind and will are freely 
employed, each to bring about its proper part of contribution to 
spiritual, as distinguished from supernatural, growth. The soul reads 
again the first chapter of Genesis, especially dwelling on and seeing 
with grace-filled clarity the lines: “And He said, Let us make man to 
Our image and likeness; and let him have dominion over the fishes of 
the sea and the fowls of the air and the beasts and the whole earth and 
every creeping creature.... And God created man to His own image, 
to the image of God He created him: male and female He created 
them. ... And God said: Behold, I have given you every herb bearing 
seed.”?* And again, Psalm 8 tells him: “Thou hast made him [man] a 
little less than the angels.”’** It is the well-known Ignatian Foundation 
meditation: “Man was created.” And the why which follows on that 
is answered immediately: “to praise, reverence, and serve God, and by 


* Pius XI, op. cit., p. 15. *® Gen. 1:29. 
™*Ps, 8:6. 
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this means to save his soul.”* There is indicated the full consequence 
of the creator-creature relationship; the course of action following upon 
realization. 

2. God the Redeemer, and our being a “purchased people,” “bought 
at a great price,” the price of His life, and therefore belonging to Him 
by a second claim, owing to Him now, if we did but see it, an “almost 
infinite service and love.” The soul “calls to mind how the Three 
Divine Persons, beholding all the surface and circuit of the whole world, 
full of men, and seeing that so many were going to Hell, determined in 
Their eternity, that the Second Person should become Man to save the 
human race; and thus, when the fulness of time had come, They sent 
the Angel Gabriel to Our Lady.”** In the thoughtful prayer of retreat, 
the “exercitant” (one who makes the exercises) realizes more complete- 
ly what the Redemption is to him personally. He sees that “He proper- 
ly atones for an offense who offers something which the offended one 
loves equally, or even more than he detested the offense. But by suffer- 
ing out of love and obedience, Christ gave more to God than was 
required to compensate for the offense of the whole human race. . . . 
Christ’s love was greater than His slayers’ malice.”?* 

3. After thinking and praying deeply on the two prime truths as 
they are presented in the retreat meditations, the retreatant turns his 
gaze upon himself, to measure his correspondence, his practical real- 
ization of his position before God. Here it is that the intensely personal 
work of the retreat begins; the soul has every help to be honest in the 
divine light that grace gives. Compellingly or piercingly it hears the 
divine word spoken through Isaias: “My thoughts are not as your 
thoughts; nor are your ways My ways, saith the Lord.”*® It realizes, 
if it gives itself to the logic presented by divine grace, that there must 
be within itself a “war against its own pride, its own selfishness, its own 


* Spiritual Exercises: Principles and Foundations. 


* Mother Mary of St. Austin, The Divine Crucible (Kenedy & Sons, New York, 
1940), p. 157. 


" Spiritual Exercises: Meditation on the Incarnation. 
*St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa theol., Ila, q. 48, a. 2. 
* Isa. 55:8. 
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greed,” of one kind or another.*® The disparity between what God has 
a right to expect and what the soul has heretofore offered Him, is X-ray 
clear; it is now up to the soul. Mercifully the soul is not all on its own 
in attempting this most difficult and hidden of tasks; the divine assist- 
ance remains. And besides, the soul is given strength to go farther in 
examination; it has seen that “there could be no self-knowledge with- 
out the practice of self-scrutiny. There could be no soul-advance with- 
out soul-searching.” 

In retreat one “acts.” It is an exercise of spiritual faculties. It is the 
soul using its mind and its will, more energetically and more purely 
than ordinarily because it is receiving special actual grace, on spiritual 
truths. Up to this point the mind has reasoned. Now the will makes 
its resultant choice, which could, perhaps, be one of three courses: 

1. Adherence to sin, or rejection of the proferred light, the will choos- 
ing to immobilize itself and keep the soul in its present state. The soul, 
when the clarity of retreat has ended, will be very much the same as 
it was before. 

2. Some measure will be taken, though the soul will not determinedly 
go the whole way in taking the necessary means to eradicate sin, or to 
overcome mediocrity in virtue. This group embraces the large territory 
of compromisers. 

3. Whole-hearted, willed correspondence with what God is indi- 
cating as His will, let the adjustment cost what it may.*? But when 
the choice has been made, if it is either of the last two, some 
strengthening force is needed. This force is provided by as many medi- 
tations on the life of Christ as time will permit. The soul looks long 
and closely at Christ, “from whom virtue goes out,”** praying the while 
the famous prayer that it may “know Him more intimately, love Him 
more ardently, follow Him more closely.”** The soul looks at Christ, 


» Address of Msgr. Sheen, February 12, 1949. 


™ Gerald C. Treacy, S.J., The Last Crusade (based on the encyclical Mens nostra), 
The America Press, p. 29. 
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remembering: “The Holy which shall be born of thee shall be called 
the Son of God.’*> “In whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge. .. . For in Him dwelleth all the fullness of the Godhead 
corporeally; and you are filled in Him, who is the head of all principal- 
ity and power.’** “I lay down My life for My sheep.”*? “Having 
loved His own who were in the world, He loved them unto the end.’** 
“Be ye therefore followers of God, as most dear children; and walk in 
love, as Christ also hath loved us and hath delivered Himself for us.’’*® 
“Grace and truth came by Jesus Christ.”*° “Because I came down from 
heaven, not to do My own will, but the will of Him that sent Me.”* 
“He humbled Himself, becoming obedient unto death, even to the death 
of the cross.”*? “And Jesus said to him, Friend, whereto art thou 
come?’ _ “The foxes have holes, and the birds of the air nests; but the 
Son of man hath not where to lay His head.”** “Our Lord Jesus Christ 
... being rich . . . became poor.’** Christ is conclusively shown to be 
and realized to be: the divine Model, the divine Friend, the divine 
source of strength. 

In retreat, one “resolves,” that is, the will exercises itself in a second 
choice. The first has been on a general plane, embracing the entire 
level of one’s spiritual future; the second is a practical resolution, de- 
signed to reinforce the first. One resolves efficaciously with God’s 
grace. Guidance will indicate what is to the point (what is practical, 
what is possible), and the soul is consoled because the aim is something 
within its power. Usually this resolution is concerned with overcoming 
a definite fault or with practicing a specific virtue. This resolution is 
the follow-up to the more detailed questions of the soul’s previous soul- 
searching. The questions that can stimulate resolution now, can also be 
directly concerned with its supernatural life: Can it hear Mass more 
frequently than once a week? Can it make weekly confession? How 
often can it receive the all-holy Christ in Communion? Can it look at 
“Christ in the Gospels”? Can it pray “Three minutes a Day”?** Be 


* Luke 1:36. *€ol.: 2:3, 9 £. John 10:15. John 13:1. 
Eon. §:1 £. “John 1:17. “ John 6:38. “ Phil. 2:8. 
* Matt. 26:50. “Luke 9:58. “II Cor. 8:9. 
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the resolution what it may, the soul can justifiably look forward to 
living its spiritual life, and therefore its supernatural life also, on a high- 
er level than before the retreat. It can be one of those of whom Pius 
XI says: “Who being daily exercised in a sacred retreat, come forth 
from it ‘rooted and built up’ in Christ; filled with light, heaped up with 
joy, and flooded with that peace which ‘surpasseth all understand- 
ing.’ ”’? 

Turning from this outline of retreat activity, let us glance at an analy- 
sis of the processes involved. Let us see the retreat and its fruit from 
another point of view, following a student of St. Thomas, Mother 
Bolton, whose little book, A Way to Achievement, gives us simply and 
clearly an explanation of how our spiritual faculties act to bring about 
our spiritual growth, and how “your Supernatural Growth depends 
upon this same activity (of intellect and will) guided by the light of 
Faith.”** We must understand as perfectly as possible the tools at our 
disposal if we are to use them perfectly, and all their other occasions of 
use can safely be considered secondary to their use during retreat. Most 
important of all, we must try to understand the workings of our super- 
natural life, if we are to appreciate what the retreat can do to increase 
that life. 

The retreat activity of thought has as its aim a greater self-knowledge 
in the soul of the retreatant, and “you can acquire self-knowledge, in 
varying degrees—through reflection upon Jesus’ counsels and an honest 
check-up upon yourself,”*® surely an eminently simple description of 
one phase of the activity of a retreat. The mind that is “vain, egotistical, 
uncontrolled, and aggressive must be made calm, ennobled, and strength- 
ened by self-discipline, if it wants to make its life worthy, interesting 
and fruitful.”®° It is the retreatant’s willed response to the appeal: “Let 
that mind be in you which was also in Christ Jesus.”** All this activity 
on the natural plane of mind and will is helpfully summed up: “Put off 


“Pius XI, op. cit., p. 6 (Phil. 4:7). 


“ Mother Bolton, r.c... A Way to Achievement (The Paulist Press, November 17, 
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‘the old man’ not by hurried impatient effort, but by gently and faith- 
fully turning aside destructive thoughts—in order to apply Jesus’ teach- 
ings—and thus cooperate with your greatest good.”*? And the assistance 
of the supernatural life and its tremendous virtues follows: “To develop 
a strong personality, to cast off your old misguided self, to remove 
faults of character and replace them with virtues, will not be too stren- 
uous a task when self-discipline is aided by prayer,—prayer made per- 
fect—by Humility—Faith—Hope—and Love.”** And then, “Divine 
Wisdom, with your cooperation, will guide you to the rich opportuni- 
ties that He has prepared for you and which are awaiting your accept- 
ance.”** QOne is reaching toward the goal which is described in every 
retreat: to know God, to love God, to serve God. 

Of course, the short weekend retreat will not be able to lead one to 
a trustworthy self-discipline, for the will needs repeated exercising if 
it is to be permanently strengthened. But the particular phase of self- 
discipline to be dwelt upon has been clearly indicated, and the function 
of the indispensable retreat resolution is to project that actual self- 
discipline into the life that follows the days of retreat. We know, too, 
how much depends upon what the mind has perceived. As deeply as 
it has understood, so deeply and strongly will the will resolve and 
persevere. 

The tremendous and central fact of our existence as Catholics has 
now to be treated: it is, of course, our possession of the gift of sanctify- 
ing grace, or a participation in the divine nature. We are told that “our 
Supernatural Divine life should be our greatest interest, because its 
development is the most important phase of our existence.”™ “Tt is 
evidently not sufficient that we exist. We have work to do, things to 
get done, steps to take, for in the Supernatural as well as in the natural 
order it is equally true that we carve our own destiny with the tools of 
our human actions.” As we indicated in the beginning, the supernatural 
life does not replace the natural, but rather builds upon it. Perhaps the 
relationship between the two can be best expressed as Father Maturin 


* Mother Bolton, op. cit., p. 18. * Ibid., p. 19. “ Tbid., p. 25. 
* Ibid., p. 53. 
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has chosen to do: “As the earth is powerless to rise till the seed, bring- 
ing a new and mysterious force into it, seizes upon those elements in it 
which yield themselves to its influence and transforms and raises them, 
so it is with this Divine Seed cast into the soil of human nature. It 
enters as a new force into our nature.’’®® 

There is, then, the supreme task of nourishing this divine seed, of 
performing actions especially designed to that end, and of performing 
all actions worthily, that they, too, may contribute to the all-important 
end. Of actions in the first class, prayer will immediately be thought 
of. And surely the prayer of retreat—more intense, more withdrawn, 
more prolonged—is of particular value. In fact, we are told, “Christ 
said that prayer is the all-important thing, the vital factor in life. God 
made every man and woman. God sent men and women into the 
world, that passing through the battle-front of this world, they might 
victoriously come back to Him. Their passing through would be vic- 
torious in only one way, the way of prayer... . The great message of 
the retreat movement is to bring home to the retreatant the true mean- 
ing of prayer. ... Prayer is what Christ said it was. And from Him 
we learn that prayer is getting near to God. So near in fact that I am 
one with Him. ... Man meeting God in prayer means growing. For 
prayer is growth.”*’ Prayer is growth, spiritual growth. 

Moreover, the closed retreat brings with it a continuous proximity 
to the Blessed Sacrament, especially instituted that men may truly nour- 
ish the life that is for them, super-nature. Sacramental confession and 
Communion, an integral part of the retreat, and required if one is to 
receive the papal Blessing attached to the performance of retreat exer- 
cises, are of course factors of incalculable value in increasing the super- 
natural life. A deeper appreciation of what the sacrament of Christ’s 
love is, is often given in retreat, and, if one is faithful to grace there- 
after, great heights of virtue can be reached, for the soul begins to ful- 
fill the stipulation laid down by Father Garrigou-Lagrange: “The soul 


*B. W. Maturin, Self-knowledge and Self-discipline (Longmans, Green, London, 
1926), pp. 274 f. 
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tending to Christian perfection ought to live more and more by the 
Eucharist, not only by assistance at Mass but by frequent and even 
daily Communion.”** 

The union between the natural and the supernatural life in us is again 
beautifully described: “The Holy Spirit dwelling within you (because 
you are participating in the supernatural life), is awaiting the conscious 
cooperation of your illumined and transformed mind that He may 
bring you into an interior union with His Own Radiant Presence, and 
He is awaiting the gradual turning of your strengthened will away 
from self to the full acceptance of His Holy Will, that your will and 
His Will may meet and become one.’*® And again, “When through 
the exercise of deeper Faith, Hope, and Love, you attain an even closer 
Contact with the Holy Spirit, this Divine One dwelling within you 
will pour into your mind in greater abundance the Light of His own 
Radiance and into your will His love and Power. Thus, your intellect 
will be given a new impetus, a new power, a supreme available help.” 
“And for the mind to attain to God, in some degree, is great beati- 
tude.*° Your will’s restlessness will then cease, and you will know a 
serenity and peace that is satisfying.” 

“In this contact with God and intimacy with Him is found that hap- 
piness for which man was created and for which he craves.”** 

The retreat, like all God’s graces, is divinely suited to the individual 
receiving it. Thus, a person may not analyze the processes which he 
goes through, and yet he is unerringly led to the perfect result if he is 
receptive to the inspiration God gives him. Each retreat is unique; even 
the same individual will receive vastly different graces on different 
retreats. And a group making a retreat together will be given almost as 
many kinds of special graces as there are retreatants. For one, it will be 


the clarifying of a point of teaching on which the individual had been 
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grossly ignorant, and therefore acting unwisely; for another, it will be 
a stimulus of the will, wrenching it away from sin, or some kind of 
disorder in the life of the soul, and strengthening it to a firm, persever- 
ing decision. A third soul will find itself much consoled and confirmed 
in a procedure that God lets it know He is blessing. There will be con- 
solation for grief (confidence and trust to replace oncoming despair), 
some beginning of humility to replace a previously unperceived arro- 
gance and pride. For all, there is the unquestionable advance in the way 
of perfection. { jg 

This is to paraphrase in a prosaic way the Holy Father’s description 
of the progress of a soul through retreat: “It is of the utmost importance 
that a man should withdraw himself . . . and, cultured by heavenly 
teaching, form a just estimate, and understand the value of human life 
devoted to the service of God alone; see clearly unveiled the vanity of 
earthly things; stirred up by the precepts and the example of Him Who 
is ‘the way, the truth, and the life,’ he may put off the old man, may 
deny himself, and with humility, obedience, and voluntary chastisement 
of self, may put on Christ and strive to attain to the ‘perfect man,’ and 
to that absolute ‘measure of the age of the fulness of Christ,’ whereof 
the Apostle speaks; nay more, may endeavor, with all his soul, to be 
able to say to himself, with the Apostle: ‘I live, now not I, but Christ 
liveth in me.’ By these degrees, indeed, the soul goes upward to con- 
summate perfection, and is most sweetly united to God by the help of 
Divine grace, which is obtained in greater abundance during these days, 
by more fervent prayers, and more frequent reception of the sacred 
mysteries.” 

And with all simplicity, the Holy Father recalls his own progress in 
spiritual things, as affected by his own retreats: “For nothing can be 
more pleasing to us than the recollection of the heavenly graces and 
the unutterable consolation which we have often experienced when 
occupied in spiritual exercises; and of the diligence we devoted to the 
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sacred retreats; marking our priestly course, as it were, by so many 
stages; of the light and the impulse that we drew from them, enabling 
us to know the Divine will and to fulfil it; and lastly, of the labor there- 
in bestowed, in the whole course of our priestly life, on instructing our 
neighbors in heavenly things, and that so fruitfully and successfully, 
that we may rightly conclude that a singular resource for the eternal 
salvation of souls is set in spiritual exercises.”* 

We promised earlier to speak more at length of the great sanctity 
achieved by a soul doubly devoted to the work of retreats. Venerable 
Theresa Couderc, foundress of the Cenacle, lived the idea of retreat in 
a way that is almost uniquely complete. She had been the superior and 
foundress of her little Society, but at the age of thirty-three was 
deposed, and thereafter lived a life of complete hiddenness and obscur- 
ity, a prolonged retreat of deep humiliation and sacrifice, which she had 
accepted unswervingly from the very beginning. During these years, 
her Society, under other hands, was working for the spread of retreats 
of laywomen, and all of Mother Theresa’s humble efforts to take care 
of little material jobs were directed toward the great end of the reli- 
gious, as well as to her own sanctification. She had thus the unprece- 
dented experience of being continually withdrawn into retirement, 
alone with God, and of working so that the planned and all too brief 
retirements of others might be likewise laden with grace. She wrote 
little, but during the years precious sentences were saved: 

“I abandon myself with my whole heart to God’s Will, and to His 
good pleasure,—and when I have in all sincerity made this act of self- 
surrender, I experience great tranquillity and perfect peace.” 

“T have but one desire: that God be glorified; I have but one sorrow; 
that He is disowned and insulted; I have but one fear: that of offending 
and displeasing Him by some infidelity.” 

“Let us strive to make use of all the little sacrifices each day brings, 
that we may increase our merit, prove our good will, and above all, 
show our love for Our Lord.” 

And strikingly, “Divine Wisdom ordains and governs all things. The 


® Ibid., p. 3. 
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knowledge of this alone should make us give thanks for everything.” 

“O how good is the Good God, Who even on this poor earth, by 
sweetly communicating Himself to us, gives us a foretaste of the happi- 
ness prepared for His elect. Once having experienced this happiness, 
it is easy to disregard that which does not come from Him, and we are 
no longer tempted to seek it in creatures.” 

Venerable Theresa Couderc’s love of the Holy Eucharist and her 
heroic charity have been commented upon by Father Garrigou- 
Lagrange in his monumental Three Ages of the Spiritual Life. In Vol- 
ume I, chapter 32, he introduces his chapter on Holy Communion with 
the sentence we have quoted elsewhere: “The soul tending to Christian 
perfection ought to live more and more by the Eucharist, not only by 
assistance at Mass but by frequent and even daily Communion.” Farther 
on, he says, “Bossuet used to recall that the saints, in particular St. Ther- 
esa, have often told us that sacramental thanksgiving is the most precious 
moment in our spiritual life.”** “On this point consult the beautiful 
life of the foundress of the Cenacle, Mother Marie Theresa Couderc: 
Une grande humble, by Father Perroy, S.J., p. 195: ‘When I have 
received Holy Communion,’ she said to her superior, ‘it is impossible 
for me to leave the chapel. The time devoted to thanksgiving by the 
community seems so short that I must do violence to follow the sisters 
to the refectory.’ ”® 

In his chapter on heroic charity, Father Garrigou-Lagrange says: 
“To love God heroically is, in the midst of even the greatest difficulties, 
to wish that His holy will be accomplished and His reign profoundly 
established in souls... . This holy desire to please God is a form of 
affective charity, which is proved by effective charity, or by conform- 
ing to the divine will, in the practice of all the virtues. The soul thus 
reaches unswerving fidelity in little things and in great things. . . . 

“Another sign of the heroic love of neighbor is radiating goodness 
toward all amid the greatest difficulties, according to the evangelical 
beatitude: ‘Blessed are the peacemakers,’ that is, those who not only 


“Father Garrigou-Lagrange, op. cit., I, 424. 
© Ibid., note. 
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preserve peace in most difficult moments, but who give it to others and 
hearten the most troubled. 

“Communicative goodness, love of neighbor carried even to daily 
and hidden sacrifice, is the indisputable mark of the presence of God 
in a soul... .°° We find an example of this goodness united to deep 
humility in the life of the foundress of the Cenacle, who at the age of 
thirty-three resigned as superior general, and for almost fifty years 
obeyed like a simple sister. She was so obedient that it was only at the 
end of her life that those about her understood all that the Lord had 
given her and how closely she was united to Him. He had hidden her, 
but the radiation of her goodness in humility ended by revealing her. 
It was she who, by her love for God and souls, bore the burden of the 
congregation of which she was truly the foundress.”** Mother Ther- 
esa, with all the saints on earth, could be a fitting subject for this 
sentence, our last quotation from the memorable Mens nostra encyclical: 
“For it is the genuine effect of charity that the just soul, in whom God 
dwells by grace, burns in a wondrous way to call others to share in the 
knowledge and love of that Infinite Good which she has attained and 
possesses.”°* We admire such zeal from afar; let us do more. Let us 
humbly aspire to attain to it some day. Let us begin at a wonderful 
starting point: our first retreat. Be assured it is within the reach of all; 
it will be the answer to sincere inquiry. If the first retreat is past, let us 
undertake the next with a new and growing appreciation, that we our- 
selves may be enriched and so be enabled to “call others to share” in 
our treasure. 

A fairly dispassionate treatment cannot hide the wonder of our 
theme: Man’s progress toward God via a road that can be seen to be 
especially adapted to the needs of modern souls. While the things of 
the spirit were never more insidiously attacked than they are now, 
never did they arouse a more sincere interest. And never has God taken 
more care to satisfy that interest than now, not least by a spiritual liter- 
ary output of a high order. May the retreat take its place, as a powerful 
aid, also; may the joy in illumined eyes as such an interval with God 


” [bid., Il, 466 ff. "Ibid, pp. 469 f. “Pius XI, op. cit., p. 6. 
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draws to its close be multiplied throughout our country. True peace 
of soul, true joy of heart, clear, satisfying vision are here for the asking, 
even as God Himself can be had for the asking. 


Mortuer Eten FRAWLEY, R.C. 


The Cenacle of St. Regis 
New York City 





The Christian’s Pledge 


HE religion of Jesus is the religion of a community. Christ unites 
into a single body the scattered children of God;’ He gathers the 
multitude from the races and the nations into the unity of the new 
people of God. At Pentecost the Holy Spirit brings together in the 
unity of faith the innumerable diversity of tongues and of peoples. 
Baptism and the Eucharist are sacraments of unity: “One body and 
one spirit, one Lord, one faith, one baptism.”* But Christianity is also 
an essentially personal religion; it not only does justice to every need 
of the person: it fully satisfies and lays open all the spiritual aspirations 
of the soul. More profoundly still, it is a personal engagement, the 
engagement of a person to a person, “my Savior Jesus.” The Christian, 
according to Paul and Ignatius, desires “to find Christ, and to be found 
in Him.”* It is for the theologians to point out the “personal” “struc- 
ture” of the faith,* to loose the inevitable tension between person and 
community, to settle the difficulties which this cannot fail to create in 
the Christian’s conduct of life. The historian, here, will try to show, 
by examples taken from the history of the first centuries of the Church, 
that the life of a Christian is in truth a personal engagement, one 
entered on at baptism and consummated in the supreme act of martyr- 
dom. A few texts taken from old liturgical documents, from the cat- 
echetical instructions of the Fathers, from the accounts of the suffer- 
ings of the martyrs: these commented on discretely or better still, 
speaking for themselves, will make us hear the voice of our first broth- 
ers in the faith and something of their very soul. 





* John 11:52. 

* Eph. 4:4 f. 

* Phil. 3:8- Ignatius of Antioch. 

“Cf. J. Mouroux. Je crois en toi. Ed. of the Revue des Jeunes, Paris, 1949. 
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BaptisM, ENGAGEMENT OF FartH® 


“Without faith, it is impossible to please God.”® No one can be 
saved without faith; without faith in Christ Jesus. In the movement of 
the soul which, touched by preaching and moved by grace, turns to 
God, faith is first. Thus speaks the Council of Trent in terms in which 
we hear the whole tradition.? The new life to which the catechumen 
is converted is at first an interior adherence to the Savior Christ: “As 
many as received Him, He gave them power to be made the sons of 
God; to them that believe in His name.’”* To believe in Christ; this is 
to adhere to His mystery, to adhere to His person, it is spiritually to 
touch Him as that poor sick woman and the repentant sinner touched 
Him in His flesh, and it is to receive from Him by this contact the 
grace of a new life: “Daughter, thy faith hath made thee whole; go in 
peace.”® By faith the soul truly is in Christ Jesus and truly becomes a 
new creature.’° Illuminated by the light of God, the mind of the be- 
liever communes with the thought, with the very being of God re- 
vealing Himself to it. 

Let us not, moreover, forget this: faith—the adherence of the intellect 
to the message of Christ, the word of God—is at the same time an en- 
gagement to a person. There is really a faith in God (in Deum), 
which implies a movement, or better: a gift, an engagement, the ad- 
herence of a person to a person loved. “What is it, actually, to believe 
in God?” asks St. Augustine. “It is by believing, to love Him; by be- 
lieving, to cherish Him; by believing, to go to Him, to be incorporated 
with His members.”" To believe in Christ is to engage oneself to fol- 
low Him. Is there faith greater than that of Abraham who, at the word 
of Jehovah, leaves his country, his fatherland, the house of his fathers, 
to go into a strange land, without knowing whither he was going?” 
Is there faith greater than that of the apostles? “Come, follow Me,” 


* We are giving here certain elements of an article that we had published in La vie 
spirituelle. LXXVI, 820-34, “Le baptéme, sacrement de la foi.” 


* Heb. 11:6. "Sess. VI, chaps. 6 f. 
*John 1:12. ® Mark 5:34; Luke 7:50. 
"Tt Gor. $217. "In Joann., Tr. XXIX, 6; PL, 35, 1631. 


Gen. 12:1; Heb. 11:8. 
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and they leave everything to follow Him.’* One who is baptized: he 
also leaves everything—his country and the house of his father, his 
whole past—to attach himself to Jesus, to walk after Him and to follow 
Him, carrying the weight of his daily cross, the weight of long fidel- 
ities. Faith is a personal engagement; it is an adherence; it is loyalty. 

And so faith, the interior movement of the heart, is indispensable 
for baptism, the external act by which the new convert adheres to 
Christ and consecrates himself to God. “He that believeth and is bap- 
tized shall be saved; but he that believeth not shall be condemned.”* 
Two or three years after Jesus had pronounced these words, the deacon 
Philip, led by an angel of the Lord along the road to Gaza, met a 
eunuch of the queen of Ethiopia on his way back from Jerusalem 
where he had gone to worship. We know the conversation that takes 
place between these two travelers, and how Philip, beginning with the 
prophecy of Isaias, announces to his companion the good news of Jesus. 
They pass near a stream or a spring: “Here is water; what doth hinder 
me from being baptized?” “If thou believest with all thy heart, thou 
mayest.”’® Baptism is not possible without that interior engagement 
which faith implies. 

St. Justin Martyr writes at Rome about the year 150. He addresses 
his Apology “to the most holy emperors.” In order to answer the 
calumnies that are circulating against the Christians his brothers, Justin, 
“one of them,” describes to Antoninus Pius and to Verus the purity of 
the Christian morals, the simplicity of the Christian cult. He explains 
to them how “renewed by Christ, they consecrate themselves to God.” 
“Those who believe in the truth of our teaching and of our doctrine 
promise to live in accord with that doctrine.”’* Baptism is a renewing, 
the new birth announced by Jesus,’’ the bath of regeneration St. 
Paul speaks of,'® and hence it is also a consecration, an entire surrender 
of the being who vows himself and engages himself to God. For this, 
faith is necessary and the promise of a new life; but the whole context 
shows that there is question of something quite different from pro- 


™ Matt. 4:19 f. ™ Mark 16:15 f. % Acts 8:35-37. 
*T Apol. 61. 7Cf. John 3:3. % Titus 3:5. 
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fessing a code of morals and even from subscribing to a formula; there 
is question of giving oneself to a person. 

In the second century at the time of St. Justin’s writing, it is still 
true, as it was in the first days of the Church, that the preparation for 
baptism is something quickly and summarily done. Touched by the 
word of some preacher, or even more by the spectacle of the faith and 
the courage of the martyrs, the purity of the Christian morals, the 
charity of the brethren above all, the converted pagan promises to live 
according to the law of Christ; he receives baptism. Toward the end 
of the second century, however, the increasingly numerous conver- 
sions impose upon the Church the necessity of a stricter discipline, a 
more severe control, a longer preparation. Then there is organized, 
notably at Rome, the catechumenate. While the candidate is being 
instructed and prepared, care must be taken to have assurance as to his 
manner of life, the guaranties that his fidelity presents. 


The Apostolic Tradition of St. Hippolytus is a precious witness to 
the Roman usage in the first years of the third century. In it we read 
that a careful investigation must be made about the moral habits, the 
occupation, the profession of the new converts; that their instruction 
must last for three years; that after the choice of those who are to be 
set apart for baptism, their life must be looked into: “Have they lived 
piously while they were catechumens, did they honor the widows, 
visit the sick, practice all the good works? If those who brought them 
give testimony that they have conducted themselves in this way, then 
let them hear the gospel.’””?® 


Here now is an extremely curious text early in the fifth century, 
the travel diary (Peregrinatio) of Etheria, a pious woman, native of 
Galicia. She has made a pilgrimage to the holy places and, in a pic- 
turesque and savory narrative, tells her sisters in religion who had re- 
mained at home, all that she saw and heard. Thus, at Jerusalem she 
heard the bishop receiving the candidates one by one. “If they are 
men, they come with their godfather; if they are women, with their 


* Apostolic Tradition, 16, 17, 20; ed. B. Botte, Sources chrétiennes, pp. 44-48. 
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godmother.”*° Then, in each case, the bishop questions the neighbors, 
saying: “Does he lead a good life? Does he respect his parents? Is he 
given to drunkenness and to lying?” And the bishop makes this inter- 
rogation for all the faults of a certain gravity in a man. If the candidate 
is seen to be without reproach by all those interrogated in the presence 
of witnesses, the bishop notes his name with his own hand. But if he is 
accused on some point, the bishop makes him leave, saying: “Let him 
mend his ways, and when he is amended, then he will have access to 
baptism.”?? 

But there is more. Faith is the main condition for baptism, and it is 
in the teaching of the faith that the preparation for the sacrament 
essentially consists.?? “What do you ask of the Church of God?” 
“Faith.” This is the expression of our modern rituals which have kept, 
summed up, and put into a few brief moments the great lines and the 
essential structure of the long catechetical preparation of former times. 

, The catechumen does not engage himself lightly. He knows that he 
| can commit himself to Christ only by and in the faith; he comes to ask 
, Mother Church to instruct him in that faith. 
) During the holy season of Lent, prayers, blessings, and exorcisms are 
multiplied for the catechumens; but especially instructions. Etheria 
heard the bishop instructing the catechumens. He is explaining the 
Law to them, that is, the Scriptures, for this catechesis is nothing else 
than an explication of sacred history: “For forty days, he goes through 
the whole of Scripture beginning with Genesis, explaining first the 
literal sense (exponens carnaliter), then bringing out its spiritual sense 
(solvens spiritualiter). During these days, they are instructed likewise 
on the resurrection and on all points of the faith; this is what is called 
catechesis.”** 

Do not these long preachings, this spiritual interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, risk being a little difficult for the candidates, overloading their 


® Justin and Tertullian attest to the custom of having godfathers and godmothers 
c in the second and third centuries. 

"Peregrinatio of Etheria, 45, ed. H. Petre; Sources chrétiennes, pp. 255-57. 

*Dom B. Capelle. 
* Peregrinatio, 45; Sources chrétiennes, p. 257 
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memory? Here is a brief formula for them, easy to remember, which 
will serve them as a summary or a password; a symbolum. “It is the 
rule of faith put down briefly in order to instruct the mind without 
taxing the memory. It is said in few words, but one draws much from 
it.” It is St. Augustine who says this, who comments on the creed in 
very beautiful sermons. He continues: “That which you are going to 
receive in few words, to keep in your memory and to recite by mouth, 
is not new for you or unheard of. You are accustomed to hearing it in 
the Holy Scriptures and in the sermons that are given at the church. 
But now it is necessary to present it to you in a brief formula, con- 
densed and put according to a certain order, that you may build up 
your faith and prepare your confession without burdening your mem- 
ory.”** “Tt is the epitome and the perfection of our faith; it is simple, 
brief, full. Its simplicity is suited to the simplicity of the hearers, its 
brevity to their memory, its fullness to their instruction.” Thus speaks 
an unknown preacher, inspired by St. Augustine.” Thus the preachers 
and the bishops add their comments to the solemn giving of the sym- 
bol, the traditio symboli, for the benefit of the catechumens. At Jer- 
usalem as at Hippo—again, according to Etheria—they explain its 
doctrine sentence by sentence, article by article.** The Catechetical 
Instructions of St. Cyril (about 350) preserve for us the echo of that 
preaching. While formulas are being engraved in the memory, the 
faith little by little is taking hold in the heart. 

The morning of Holy Saturday, no liturgical gathering takes place 
at the Church: all the following night will be consecrated to prayer 
and to the pachal mystery. They do, however, meet together at the 
basilica and there, before all the assembled community, the catechumens 
recite aloud the symbol of the faith which is theirs from now on. St. 
Augustine tells us*’ that the holy priest Simplicianus reported to him 
the conversion of the rhetorician Victorinus. Victorinus had hesitated 
for a long time; he would have liked to remain content with being a 


™ St. Augustine, Serm. 213, 1; PL, 38, 1065 f. 

* Appendix Serm. 241; PL, 39, 2190. 
*Peregrinatio, 45, Sources chrétiennes, pp. 257-59. 
*™ Confessions, VIII, ii, 5. 
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Christian in secret and intimacy, secretius et familiarius, as if the ex- 
ternal profession of his faith could add nothing to that faith. ... He 
understood finally that we must not be ashamed of Christ before men 
if we do not wish Him to deny us before the angels. Victorinus had 
himself initiated into the first truths of the catechism and inscribed 
among the candidates for baptism “to the astonishment of Rome, to 
the joy of the Church.” 

“Came finally,” recounts Simplicianus “the hour for the profession 
of faith. At Rome the candidates who are disposed to receive your 
pardon recite from a high place well in sight, under the eyes of the 
Christian people, a set formula learned by heart. The clergy offered to 
let Victorinus make this declaration in private, a concession that is 
sometimes made to those who, in their timidity, might be too much 
frightened; but he himself preferred to proclaim aloud his salvation in 
the presence of the holy multitude. ... He had not been afraid when 
he spoke words of his own invention before the crowd of fools; for all 
the more reason should fear be foreign to him as he spoke your word, 
before your peaceful flock. When he went up to pronounce the form- 
ula, those present, all of whom knew him, repeated his name to one 
another, with indistinct murmurs and bravos. Was there anyone there 
who did not know him? One could hear, in the midst of the general 
jubilation, hushed shouts: “Victorinus, Victorinus.” Their joy had 
burst forth at sight of him; but quickly it gave place to an attentive 
silence, the better to hear him. He articulated the formula of truth 
with an admirable assurance, and all would have liked to carry him 
away to put him in the depth of their heart. They did in fact put him 
there, and the hands that carried him to them were their love and their 
joy.” 

Naive joy of the faithful at the spectacle of the simple faith of a 
celebrated man making himself a humble catechumen; joy of Mother 
Church receiving to her bosom a new son, and being proud of this 
glorious fecundity. But let us see especially the essential thing, that 
firm and loyal profession of faith by which the converted philosopher, 
openly and without evading, engages himself forever to Christ. 

Here we are finally at the dawn of Easter. The entire holy night 
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has been passed in prayers, readings from the prophetic texts of Scrip- 
ture, singing of psalms, and in the last urgent exhortations to the cate- 
chumens. At the singing of psalm 41, Quemadmodum cervus (“As the 
hart panteth after the fountains of water”), admirably adapted to the 
profound meaning of the ceremony, the people went to the baptistery 
near the church to which it is attached by a portico. It is necessary at 
this point to refer to the baptismal catecheses of St. Cyril of Jerusalem 
and St. Ambrose of Milan, which enable us to reconstruct the ritual 
in force in the fourth century, the golden age of the liturgy. The 
candidates are there standing in the vestibule of the baptistery, turned 
toward the west. The west is the region of night, the sojourn of Satan, 
prince of darkness. Extending their hand toward him in a gesture of 
refusal, the neophytes solemnly renounce Satan: “I renounce you, 
Satan, and all your works, and all your pomps.” St. Cyril comments: — 
“I renounce you, wicked and cruel tyrant; I no longer fear your 
power. For Christ has destroyed it by having me partake of His blood 
and of His flesh, so that by His flesh and blood He might overcome 
death in me, that I may not be forever submitted to servitude. I re- 
nounce you, deceitful and tricky serpent. I renounce you who set 
snares for us, and who, under the appearance of friendship, have com- 
mitted all sorts of iniquity and instigated the apostasy of our first 
parents. I renounce you, Satan, author and accomplice of every evil.”** 

Undoubtedly more than we do, the ancients had a sharp awareness 
of the secret and active presence of Satan in the heart of the world: 
Satan, the prince of darkness, the prince of this world, the worker of 
iniquity. The whole life of each day, impregnated with idolatry, was 
under his grip; the civilization of antiquity with its splendors was only 
“the devil’s pomps.” Thus speak Origen as well as Tertullian, John 
Chrysostom as well as Ambrose. Adhering to the faith of Christ, the 
neophyte accepts a total break with the world, with all his past, with 
all that had made his life up to then. And when the Empire becomes 
officially Christian after the fourth century, it will nevertheless still be 
necessary to renounce whatever remained impregnated with paganism: 


* Catech. myst., I. 4. 
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the games, the circus, the theater, all that is averse to the purity and 
the sweetness of the Christian manner of life. 

But beyond this radical severing, the Fathers are conscious of an 
immense liberation. The Christian henceforth is free, with the freedom 
by which Christ has made him free. For if a person detaches himself, 
it is only in order to become attached. The catechumens are asked to 
turn toward the east, region of light. This is the region of Christ the 
Light, “oriens ex alto,” who will appear at the last day “from east to 
” “ab oriente ad occidentem,” in that glorious Parousia’ whose ex- 
pectation sustains and exalts the hope of Christians. It is also the region 
of Paradise which had been planted “toward the east.”*° Sin cast out 
of it the first man; baptism is going to reopen it to man regenerated. 
A boundless homesickness for the lost Paradise runs through the whole 
of Christian antiquity,—it is one of the components of the complex 
sentiment that is at the origin of monachism—and Christians have the 
keen consciousness that their baptism restored to them something of 
the purity, of the freshness of paradisiac innocence. 

In a certain number of Oriental liturgies, after thus publicly re- 
nouncing Satan, the candidate, turned now toward the rising sun, cried 
out: “I attach myself to Thee, O Christ.” Elsewhere, as at Jerusalem, 
he simply affirmed his faith in the Father, in the Son, in the Holy 
Ghost, and in the unique baptism of repentance. But the two rites have 
the same meaning; it is always a matter of engaging oneself, in the faith. 

Everyone will remark throughout all these symbols, the vigorous 
realism of this liturgy and its profoundly dramatic character. It is in- 
deed a drama, and a hard combat, that is staged there, in that paschal 
dawn. All the hesitations, all the anguish, all the wrenchings that have 
disturbed and shaken the soul of the convert,*® and for which a Cyprian 
or especially an Augustine has left us the burning testimony, there they 
are, resolved in a great, decisive act. The catechumen breaks with his 
past, with darkness, with those miseries of miseries, those vanities of 
vanities, those old mistresses that pulled him by his clothing of flesh.** 


west 


” Gen. 2:8. 


” We see this vividly in the testimony of a Cyprian, and especially of an Augustine. 
“Cf. Conf. VIE, x1, 26. 
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He strips himself now in the total nakedness of the baptistery, and he 
attaches himself to the Christ. 

For the solemn moment is now. Thanks to The Apostolic Tradition 
of St. Hippolytus, we are able to reconstruct with certitude the Roman 
baptismal rite of the first years of the third century. The candidate is 
at the edge of the baptismal font, an octagonal basin of moderate depth. 
A fountain makes water spring up in it in abundance, the living water 


which for the believer springs up ceaselessly from the heart of Christ.” 

“The bishop stands near the water... . A deacon goes down into 
the water with the one who is to be baptized. Let the latter go into the 
water, and let the one who is baptizing him lay his hand on the other’s 
head, saying: ‘Do you believe in God the Father Almighty?’ And let 
the one who is being baptized answer: ‘I believe.’ Then the deacon 
baptizes him once, keeping his hand on his head. 

“Then he should say: ‘Do you believe in Christ Jesus, the Son of 
God, who was born of the Virgin Mary by the Holy Spirit, died and 
was buried, who arose living from among the dead on the third day, 
ascended into heaven, is seated at the right of the Father, and will come 
to judge the living and the dead?’ And when he has said: ‘I believe,’ 
let the deacon baptize him again. 

“Let him ask further: ‘Do you believe in the Holy Spirit, in the holy 
Church, for the resurrection of the body?’ Let the one who is being 
baptized say: ‘I believe.’ And then let him be baptized a third time.” 

One will have noted that the triple interrogation (kept in our mod- 
ern ritual, immediately before baptism) is nothing else than the Apos- 
tle’s Creed which is essentially a baptismal profession of faith. But es- 
pecially we remark that it is in the very act of the profession of faith 
that the catechumen is baptized, immersed in the salutary water and 
plunged in Christ. If we look at this rite closely, such as St. Hippoly- 
tus attests to it for Rome at the beginning of the third century, Ter- | 
tullian for Africa at the same time, St. Ambose for the north of Italy 


* Cf. John 7:38. 


* Peregrinatio, 21; Sources chrétiennes, pp. 50 f. An ingenious and likely hypothesis 

ermits, us to reconstruct as we have done in the third part of the baptismal creed; 

autin, | believe in the Holy Spirit, in the Catholic Church, for the resurrection of 
the body. Paris, ed. du Cerf, 1947. 
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in the fourth century, the Testament of Our Lord Jesus Christ for Syria 
in the fifth century, and the Gelasian Sacramentary for Rome even in 
the seventh century, we cannot escape the impression that very early 
and for a long time there must not have been any other baptismal form- 
ula than the profession of faith in the Trinity, pronounced by the can- 
didate himself in the act of his baptism. That can pose a problem for the 
theologian. We shall take from it the point that interests our purpose 
here: by baptism the Christian pledged himself personally and engaged 
himself in the faith. 

This profession of faith, the “beautiful confession” which St. Paul 
spoke of,** is an engagement to a personal God in the very mystery of 
His being and of His life: to God, the Father all-powerful, to Jesus 
Christ His only Son our Lord, and to the Holy Spirit. To recite the 
Creed is to profess that God is creator, omnipotent master, that every- 
thing in heaven and on earth is subject to Him, that Jesus, born of the 
Virgin Mary, is Son of God and Savior, that He died and rose again 
for our justification, and that the holy, Catholic Church alone keeps 
for us and transmits His gifts, unto life eternal. To recite the Creed 
at the brim of the baptismal font before being immersed in the regen- 
erating water, is to profess openly before the entire Church that one 
wishes to submit oneself henceforth in filial confidence to the Father of 
all things, that one seeks no other Savior than the Son of Mary, dead 
and risen, and that one expects His glorious return, that in the Mother 
Church one wants to find the Holy Spirit and the communion of 
saints, a participation with the saints in holy things, the baptism of pen- 
ance, the remission of sins, in the hope of resurrection. It is to stake 
one’s whole life on faith in the Trinity, in the Incarnation, in the Re- 
demption. 

There is still more. This engagement to Christ is a spiritual ad- 
herence in faith, of which the external profession is the manifestation 
and the gauge. But baptism, in a concrete and real way, symbolizes 
and actualizes at the same time that adherence: or better, that incor- 
poration, identification, with Christ dead and arisen. St. Paul had al- 
ready said it, and chapter 6 of the Epistle to the Romans is in everyone’s 
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memory. St. Cyril of Jerusalem comments on it magnificently when 
he explains to the newly baptized the mysteries to which they have 
just been initiated. He says: 


You have confessed the saving confession; you have been immersed three 
times in water and you have come out from it, and you have thereby 
recalled the three days during which Christ was in the tomb. For as our 
Savior passed three days and three nights in the bosom of the earth, so you, 
coming the first time from the water, imitated the first day that Christ 
passed in the earth; and in immersing yourself, you imitated the night. For 
as he who is in the night, no longer sees, and he who is in the day, lives by 
the light; so, while you were immersed, you no longer saw anything, as if 
you were in the night; and on coming out again, you were as in the day. 
Ina single moment you died and you were born; the saving water has been 
for you a tomb and a mother. .. . 

A new and astounding thing. We did not really die; we were not really 
buried; we have not really been crucified; nor have we risen. It is in image 
that the imitation took place, but it is in reality that salvation was accom- 
plished. Christ was really crucified, really bur ried, He truly rose again, and 
He has given to us all that by grace in order that, participating in the like- 
ness of His sufferings, we may in truth gain salvation. O excess of love for 
men! Christ received the nails, He suffered in His feet and His immaculate 
hands; to me, without suffering or pain, He gives salvation by a participation 
in His suffering.*®° 


At baptism everything takes place in rites, symbols, and figures; but 
the symbols and the figures express and signify the highest reality at 
the same time as they efficaciously produce it. The neophyte disappears 
for only a few moments under the salutary water, he dies only in 
appearance; whereas Christ really died—and in what suffering!—and 
remained three days in the tomb. Although without suffering, the 
person baptized imitates the passion, the death, and the resurrection of 
Christ. It is in reality that he is baptized,—that is, immersed in that 
death and that resurrection—that he shares in the likeness of those 
sufferings, that he is totally engaged in that mystery of death and of life. 
From the baptismal font it is a new man that comes forth, who must 
hereafter live a new life, “in newness of life,” as on a bright morning 
in spring. 


* Catech. mystag., Il, 4 f. 
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The Fathers were keenly alive to this newness, this completely new 
“manner of life” that baptism imposed upon them. St. Cyprian, at the 
time of his conversion, wondered with anguish if he would ever be 
able to break with the habits of his pagan past, with his customary 
passions that enmeshed him with their tenacious bonds. 

“But,” he writes, “when the regenerating water had effaced the 
stains of my past, and my heart, from that moment purified, was filled 
with a light from on high; when a Spirit, come from heaven, had given 
me a second life and made of me a new man, there was a marvelous 
change: certitude succeeded doubt; clarity, mystery; darkness gave 
way to light. The difficulties had vanished; what before had seemed 
to me impossible, now appeared realizable. Thus I could see that what 
was carnal in me before, and under the influence of vices, came from 
earth; but the life, infused in me by the Spirit of holiness, came from 
God.’’86 

Likewise St. John Chrysostom exhorts those who are to be hence- 
forth the faithful to live in accord with their engagements. They be- 
lieve in God, they must guard faithfully the justice that He has given 
them, the holiness, the purity of soul, the divine adoption, the king- 
dom of heaven that has been promised to them. 

And he continues: “Add to the holiness that you have received. Let 
the justice and the grace of your baptism shine forth more and be seen. 
Do as St. Paul did, who by his labors, by his zeal and his activity, every 
day increased the riches that God had communicated to him. . . . You 
are called the newly illumined. For you, in fact, if you wish it so, the 
light is always new and never grows dim... . The radiance that the 
rising sun sheds over the world is less than the splendor with which the 
Holy Spirit diffuses a soul that He inundates with His grace." 

Baptism has transformed the life of the Christian who from now 
on lives in the light of faith. 

The faith is an engagement. Without baptism however, Tertullian 
would say, faith is incomplete and inefficacious. It is “bare” and needs 


* Ad Donatum, 4; tr. L. Bayard, p. 33. 
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the clothing of the sacrament,®* it needs this consecration and this 
seal. After recalling the tenor of the faith of the Church, the African 
apologist adds: The Church “marks this faith with water; she clothes 
it with the Holy Spirit; she feeds it with the Eucharist.”** 

In the words of St. Basil, “faith and baptism are two correlative and 
inseparable means of salvation. Faith is completed by baptism, and 
baptism is founded on faith. Both are accomplished through the invo- 
cation of the same names: we believe in the Father and in the Son and 
in the Holy Ghost; and likewise we are baptized in the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. First comes the pro- 
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fession of faith which leads to salvation; baptism then follows, which 
seals our engagement.” This is the response of Christ to the engage- t 
ment of the Christian: the seal which renders the engagement effica- l 
cious and definitive. Henceforth the Christian no longer belongs to f 
himself; he belongs to Christ as a slave belongs to his master, or as a s 
soldier to the leader under whose orders he fights. The slave, the t 
soldier, bear in their flesh, stamped with a hot iron, the seal of their a 
master, their leader; the Christian, engaged in the service of Christ, after t 
baptism bears the. invisible, but indelible, mark of his engagement, 0 
character militiae, character Christi. n 

C 

MarTYRDOM, THE SEAL OF FAITH li 
Pointing out that the sacraments are in the Church the efficacious signs | * 
of faith, Tertullian wrote: “The Church marks this faith with water, h 
she clothes it with the Holy Spirit, she feeds it with the Eucharist”; but = 
at once adds: “she exhorts to martyrdom.”** The Christian is from A 
now on marked with the seal of Christ, as the soldier with the mark at 
of the imperator; he no longer belongs to himself. He is bound by a 
fidelity which can go even to martyrdom, supreme testimony of faith. - 
We have no need here to review the history of the persecutions, to of 
study their causes, development, and episodes, to discuss the difficult ” 
question of the nature of the imperial legislation against the Christians. bi 
desiciilliiaiiaanninsiitateis ar 
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Rather we need to show that persecution, and the bloody martyrdom 
to which it often leads, is for the Christian the quasi-normal fulfillment 
of the engagement he made at baptism. 

The total, absolute character of this engagement cannot be too vigor- 
ously emphasized. “You are not your own,” says St. Paul to the Cor- 
inthians.*? There is no looking back now, there is no further choice to 
be made; they are engaged. The imperial religion was most affable 
when there was question of admitting into its pantheon the innumer- 
able divinities of the peoples annexed to the Empire: Syrian gods and 
goddesses, Phoenicians, Egyptians or Persians, Cybele or Attis, Isis or 
Mithra. But it cannot tolerate these men who refuse to participate in 
the worship of Caesar and of the city. The religion of Christ is an un- 
lawful religion, not only because of the indecent calumnies which merit 
for it the hatred of humankind: “per flagitia invisos . . . exitiabilis 
superstitio . . . odio generis humani convicti” (it is Tacitus who says 
this*?); but because it bespeaks intransigeant loyalty to one God only 
and to one Lord. Significant and moving is the following incident in 
the martyrdom of St. Polycarp (at Smyrna, February 22, 156). The 
officer charged with arresting him wishes to save him by trying to 
make him change his mind: “What harm could there be in saying that 
Caesar is Lord, in offering incense, and the rest, in order to save one’s 
life?” For a pagan, indeed, there is no difficulty in saying that Caesar 
is Lord, in giving him the divine title of “Lord.” For him, there are in 
heaven as on earth such a number of gods and so many lords; but for 
us Christians, there is only one God, and only one Lord, Jesus Christ.** 
And the aged Polycarp answers very simply: “I can not do what you 
advise.” He chose to die.** 

From Nero to Diocletian (July, 64, to May, 313) persecution did 
not rage without interruption. The Church knew periods, long periods, 
of calm, of toleration, even of a sort of favor. But for two centuries 
and a half the profession of being a Christian remained officially for- 
bidden. If a local officer wished to be zealous, or if some incident 
aroused the popular fury, “if the Tiber overflowed into the city or if 
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the Nile did not overflow into the country, if the sky remained immo- 
bile or if the earth trembled, if there was a famine or a pest, immedi- 
ately the cry went up: “The Christians to the lions!’ ’’** Even in time 
of peace, the Christian was a candidate for martyrdom. 

And during the years of calm, when the Christian life risked losing 
its fervor, the more generous rekindled their faith at the memory of 
those Christian eras. Shortly before the persecution of Decius, at the 
end of one of those long periods of peace when souls grew soft, Origen, 
the son of a martyr and soon to be a martyr himself, was wishing he 
could witness again the things he had seen in his youth: at the time of 
the persecution of Septimius Severus, when he was seventeen, and his 
mother had to hide his clothes to keep him from going to join his 
father in death. Origen says: 


Then we were really faithful, when martyrdom threatened from the 
moment of our birth in the Church; when, returning from the cemeteries 
where we had accompanied the body of the martyrs, we went back into 
the assemblies; when the entire Church stood there, resolute; when the 
catechumens were instructed in the midst of the martyrs and of the death 
of Christians who confessed to the truth till the end; and when the 
catechumens, surmounting these trials, attached themselves fearlessly to the 
living God. It was then that we were witness to astounding and admirable 
prodigies. It was then that the faithful were undoubtedly few in number 
but were truly faithful, advancing along the narrow and rugged way that 
leads to life.*7 


In all this we find no exaltation of false alloy. Of course there were 
some fanatics, but the Church judged them rather severely. Many mar- 
tyrs, lifted up by the breath of the Spirit, died in ecstasy. But all, or 
nearly all, were calm: it seemed to be a natural thing for them to die, 
in their simplicity, in their fidelity. For instance, Polycarp, to whom 
we must return; the proconsul calls upon him to deny Christ: “For 
eighty-six years I have served Him, and He has done me no harm. 
How could I deny my King and my Savior?”** Simplicity, serenity, 
marks of true greatness. 

Or take the African martyrs of Scillium, a little town of Numidia. 


“Tert., Apol., 40. “In Jerem. hom., IV, 3. “ Mart. Pol., 9, 3. 
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They testify under Commodus in the year 180, and the Acts of their 
Martyrdom are, it seems, the most ancient Christian text in Latin that 
we possess. Of the twelve, four are women; ordinary folk, apparently. 
Without passion, without violence, they do not deny the emperor, 
they do not refuse to pay the tax. “Each time that I make a purchase,” 
says Speratus, “I pay the tribute, for I recognize that the emperor is 
a lord; but I adore a Lord, King of kings, the Lord of all the nations.” 
Donata also says: “We honor Caesar as Caesar, but to God we offer 
our homage and our prayer.” Vestina rises to say: “And I too am a 
Christian.” The Proconsul Saturninus gives them three days to come 
to repentance. Speratus, who seems to be the leader of the group, 
answers: “I am a Christian, and all those who are with me are also; we 
do not intend to abandon the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ. Do what 
you want.” ... The death sentence is read; Speratus and all who are 
with him say: “Deo gratias. We thank God who deigns to receive us 
today into heaven, us his martyrs and confessors.” They are led away; 
they all kneel down together and again give thanks to Christ. And their 
heads are cut off.”*® 

Again, nothing is more simple and less fanatical than the martyrdom 
of St. Cyprian. Yet this bishop, competent administrator and zealous 
pastor, jealous of his authority besides, is a mystic who lives under the 
movement of the Holy Spirit. He testifies on September 14, 258, under 
Valerius and Gallionus. The short interrogation was as follows: 

“It is you, Thascius Cyprian?” 

“ie is 1.” 

“It is you who are making yourself the pope of that sacrilegious 
sect?” 

“Te is L” 

“The most holy emperors have commanded that you offer sacrifice.” 

“No.” 

“Think it over.” 

“Do as you have been told; in so just a matter, there is no need to 
reconsider.” 

The proconsul could bring himself only with difficulty to pronounce 
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the sentence: ‘“‘We order that Thascius Cyprian be put to death by the 
sword.” 

“Deo gratias,” answers Cyprian. And that is all. 

With the crowd of the faithful we should follow the Bishop to the 
Field of Sextus, see him lay aside his mantle and bow down in prayer 
for a long time, take off his dalmatic to give it to his deacons, and await 
the executioner. When the latter arrives, the Bishop orders that twenty- 
five gold pieces be given him. He himself puts the bandage over his 
eyes; a priest and a subdeacon bind his hands behind his back. “Thus 
suffered the blessed Cyprian.” 

And so martyrdom is an attestation to the truth, a solemn and tragic 
confession of faith. In this sense, the first martyr is Christ Himself, “the 
faithful witness’”*® who seals His testimony with His blood: “Art Thou 
the Christ, the Son of the Blessed God?” “I am.” “What need we any 
further witnesses? . . . All condemned Him to be guilty of death.”” 
And in his Apocalypse, written in 95 or 96, the old apostle who had 
already seen Stephen die, and James the brother of John, and the other 
James, the brother of the Lord, and the Christians of Rome under 
Nero; and Peter and Paul, and the victims of Domitian—already so much 
blood in sixty years—John then sees the woman “drunk with the blood 
of the saints and with the blood of the martyrs of Jesus.”*? They gave 
testimony, and they were “slain for the word of God and for the testi- 
mony which they held.”** And John himself was exiled on “the island 
which is called Patmos, for the word of God and for the testimony of 
Jesus.”** They sealed this testimony with their sufferings and with 
their blood. They are no longer simply witnesses; they are martyrs. 

And that unites them to Christ by a new and close bond which con- 
summates, which brings to perfection, the union that was contracted 
at baptism between the believer and Christ. 

In the Gospel of St. John, Simon Peter says to Jesus: “Lord, whither 
goest Thou?” Jesus answers: “Whither I go, thou canst not follow Me 
now, but thou shalt follow Me hereafter.”*> Follow Jesus where He is 
going: St. John, who had heard this word, remembers it when he sees 
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in the Apocalypse the hundred forty-four thousand who sing the 
new canticle before the throne, who have been bought from the earth, 
as first fruits, for God and for the Lamb, and who follow the Lamb 
wherever He goes. The coincidence of the idea and the very word is 
significant. At any rate, eighty years later, in 177, an unknown Chris- 
tian will remember it when he writes a letter from the Church of 
Lyons to the Churches of Asia and Phrygia to relate the glorious death 
of the martyrs. Of Vettius Epagathus he tells us that the legate merely 
asks him if he too is a Christian: “He confessed it with a very clear 
voice and was, like the others, raised to the rank of martyr. He was, 
and he still is, a true disciple of Christ, following the Lamb wherever 
He goes.”°? 

As Christianity consists in following Christ, the Christian will have 
to follow the Master to whom he engaged himself, wherever He goes: 
to the very end, and even to the cross. When St. Peter exhorts the 
faithful not to be ashamed to suffer for the name of Christian, he pro- 
poses as a model for them Christ, “who suffered in the flesh.”** More, 
then, than simple witness borne to an abstract truth, to a remote dogma, 
—and it is already very great to die for the truth, even though it be 
abstract—the Christian sees in martyrdom a means of following Christ, 
the first martyr. The brethren of Lyons declined for themselves the 
glorious title of martyr, “but they gladly gave it to Christ, faithful and 
veritable witness.”*® They themselves desired only to be “the emul- 
ators and imitators of Christ.’’®° 

“What is it to follow Him,” St. Augustine asks, “if not to imitate 
Him?”’® 

“We are suffering,” says St. Ignatius, “in order to become true 
disciples of Jesus Christ, our only Master.” “Then I shall be really a 
disciple of Jesus Christ when I have disappeared from the eyes of the 
world. . .. Now I am beginning to be a true disciple; let me imitate 
the passion of my God.”** The Christian who suffers, finds that suffer- 
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ing normal; he is by vocation, by profession, a disciple of the Cruci- 
fied; he engaged himself to follow Him. As long as he has not suffered, 
and has not resisted unto blood,® he will be only a beginner in the 
school of perfection. He will be a true disciple, a perfect imitator, of 
the Master, only when he has suffered like Him. 

Two hundred years after St. Ignatius, a certain Phileas, the bishop 
of Thmuis in Lower Egypt, was condemned for the faith. Had he 
read the letters of the Bishop of Antioch? He uses the same words. “I 
give thanks to the emperors and to the prefect, for I have become co- 
heir with Jesus Christ. ... We have not yet suffered; now we are be- 
ginning to be the disciples of our Lord Jesus Christ.”® 

To imitate Christ: the resemblance goes sometimes even to small 
details, and the authors of the Acts of the martyrs are pleased to stress 
these coincidences. The writer of the Martyrdom of St. Polycarp, for 
example, points out that “almost all the events that preceded the death 
of the old bishop happened in order that the Lord might show us once 
more a martyr according to the Gospel.®* Polycarp, like our Lord, 
expected to be delivered up. He withdrew to a villa near the town, as 
Jesus did to Gethsemane. He is betrayed by some of his own house- 
hold, as Jesus was by Judas; and the officer charged with arresting him 
is called Herod. It is on a Friday, toward the supper hour, and he prays 
at length before dying. . . . Of little importance, the exactitude of each 
of these coincidences. The essential thing is the resemblance with the 
Gospel, and that persuasion of the faithful that the martyr is “a disciple 
and imitator of Christ.” When, in the summer of 177, in the amphi- 
theater of Lyons, a slave girl Blandina is fastened with her arms in a 
cross to a post, to be devoured by the wild beasts let loose against her, 
the martyrs believed that with their own eyes they were seeing, in 
their sister, Him who had been crucified for them.®’ A perfect imita- 
tion of Christ, martyrdom completes the identification of the Christian 
with Christ begun at baptism; it is the terminal height of the Christian 
engagement. 

To imitate Christ: such is in fact the ideal of the martyr, who sees 
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in suffering “the imitation of the passion of his God.” But this imita- 
tion does not rest at being simply a copy of a model exterior to it; it is 
a deep and loving union with Christ. Imitation and communion, these 
two terms are not to be separated: associate in the passion of Christ, 
the martyr communes with Christ.%* 

This communion with Christ, and through Him with the Father, is 
the vocation of the Christian who has been called by Him “unto the 
fellowship of His Son, Jesus Christ our Lord.”®* St. Paul saw in suffer- 
ing the surest means of entering into fellowship with Christ.”° True, 
it is baptism that initiates this configuration with Christ, that buries the 
Christian in the death of the Savior, and makes him partake in the 
virtue of His resurrection.’ But suffering willingly accepted for His 
name (and still more, death) brings one to penetrate more profoundly 
and more intimately into this mystery. For the catechumen, arrested 
before receiving the sacrament, martyrdom supplies for baptism. “He 
is baptized in his own blood,” Origen writes, “and washed from every 
sin; he will live near the celestial altar with his companions in combat.” 

For the Christian, martyrdom is a new baptism. St. Cyprian, who 
by the grace of the Lord formerly gave to believers a first baptism, 
now prepares them for another baptism. He teaches them that this 
baptism is “greater in grace, more sublime in power, more precious in 
honor; a baptism in which it is the angels who baptize, a baptism in 
which God and His Christ exult, a baptism after which one commits 
no more sin, a baptism that brings to its last finish the progress of our 
faith, a baptism that unites us to God immediately upon our leaving 
the world. The baptism of water grants us remission of sins; the bap- 
tism of blood gives us the crown of virtues. We must embrace it, de- 
sire it, ask for it with prayer and supplication, that we who have been 
the servants of God, may also be His friends.””* 

Baptism is only the beginning, the first step of the Christian life; 
martyrdom is its completion, its perfection.”* For it unites us immedi- 
ately to God; by martyrdom, adds Origen, “we belong entirely to 
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God, and to life with Him and near Him, in order to commune with 
His only Son.” 

“The Lord,” Origen tells us, “is a jealous spouse, who wishes one 
to give one’s whole self to Him and keep oneself entirely from every 
other. Can one think of any worse corruption for the soul than to 
invoke a strange god and not to confess the truly one and only Lord? 
He who confesses his God, especially in the time of persecution, is 
united in the most intimate union with the One whom he confesses.” 
This union of mind and of heart in faith and in love cannot be closer 
than in death accepted for God. Toward the end of his exhortation, 
Origen repeats: “Do the will of God and become worthy of being one 
with the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost.””* 

The martyrs go to death with a nuptial joy: Blandina is “full of joy 
and gladness at her departure; she seems called to a wedding banquet, 
and not as one thrown to the beasts.”"7 “I have always been joyful,” 


Perpetua says; “and I am so now more than ever.”"* They long for 
martyrdom, in which they seek the embraces and the kiss of the Lord, 
in which they hope to see the face of God.” The Christians of Carth- 


age are condemned to the pits, their feet are bound with chains, but 
“they hasten toward Christ in a glorious race.”*° And Secunda, one 
of the martyrs of Scillium, answers the proconsul: “I too believe in my 
God and I desire to be in Him.”*? 

We must delay a little with St. Ignatius of Antioch. Under order of 
Trajan, about the year 110, he was brought to Rome to be thrown to 
the wild beasts in the sight of the Emperor. And now he learns that 
the Christians of the imperial city have the intention of intervening in 
his favor, and are counting on some protection or other to snatch him 
from death. He is overcome by such a thought: to be deprived of the 
martyrdom that will unite him with Christ is for him the worst of suf- 
ferings, and he writes to the Romans these pages which are among the 
most fervidly intense that have ever been penned, one of the summits 
of spiritual literature: 
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I am writing to all the Churches to tell them all that I am, with all my 
heart, to die for God, if only you do not prevent it. I beseech you not to 
indulge your benevolence at the wrong time. Let me be thrown to the 
wild beasts; through them I can reach God. I am God’s wheat; I am ground 
by the teeth of the wild beasts that I may end as the pure bread of Christ. 
If anything, coax the beasts on to become my sepulcher and to leave noth- 
ing of my body undevoured so that, when I am dead, I may be no bother 
to anyone. I shall be really a disciple of Jesus Christ if and when the world 
can no longer see so much as my body. Make petition, then, to the Lord 
for me, so that by these means I may be made a sacrifice to God. I do not 
command you as Peter and Paul did. They were apostles; I am a condemned 
man. They were free men; I am still a slave. Still, if I suffer, I shall be 
emancipated by Jesus Christ and, in my resurrection, shall be free. But 
now in chains I am learning to have no wishes of my own. . . . May I find 
my joy in the beasts that have been made ready for me. My prayer is that 
they will be prompt in dealing with me. I shall coax them to devour me 
without delay and not be afraid to touch me, as has happened in some cases. 
And if, when I am ready, they hold back, I shall provoke them to attack 
me. Pardon me, but I know what is good for me. I am now beginning to 
be a disciple; may nothing visible or invisible prevent me from reaching 
Jesus Christ. Fire and cross and battling with wild beasts, their clawing and 
and tearing, the breaking of bones and mangling of members, the grinding 
of my whole body, the wicked torments of the devil—let them all assail 
me, so long as I get to Jesus Christ. 

Neither the kingdoms of this world nor the bounds of the universe can 
have any use for me. I would rather die for Jesus Christ than rule the last 
reaches of the earth. My search is for Him who died for us; my love is for 
Him who rose for our salvation. The pangs of new birth are upon me. 
Forgive me, brethren. Do nothing to prevent this new life. Do not desire 
that I should perish. Do not hand over to the world a man whose heart is 
fixed on God. Do not entice me with material things. Allow me to receive 
the pure light. When I reach it, I shall be fully a man. Allow me to be a 
follower of the passion of my God. Let those who hold Him in their hearts 
understand what urges me, realize what I am choosing, and share my 
feelings. 

Desire within me has been nailed to the cross, and no flame of material 
longing is left. Only the living water speaks within me saying: Hasten to 
the Father. I have no taste for the food that perishes nor for the pleasures 
of this life. I want the bread of God which is the flesh of Christ who was 
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of the seed of David; and for drink I desire His blood which is love that 
cannot be destroyed. 


Such lyricism surpasses comment. We may, however, point out two 
things. More than the desire of bearing splendid testimony to his faith, 
of giving his life in a great, heroic act, what urges the Bishop on to 
martyrdom is the longing, or better the hunger and thirst, for Christ. 
He not only longs to “imitate the passion of his God,” he desires “to be 
God’s,” “to be with Christ,” to “reach” Him and “to be found in Him.” 
This bloody death seems to him the surest way and the shortest to 
Christ: “love that cannot be destroyed.” 

And then this other point: Ignatius desires to find Christ, but he has 
already found Him; he desires “to be in Him,” but Christ lives in him 
already. It is Christ and His Spirit that inspire this desire in him. A 
long life of Christian fidelity and of suffering besides, have purified 
him. Carnal desire is in him no longer, nor human desire; eros has been 
crucified. There is only the living water that murmurs within him, 
saying: Hasten to the Father. This murmur of the fount of life whose 
freshness is in such moving contrast with the flame that burns in these 
pages. This whispering of the spirit is the spirit of Jesus, the spirit of 
adoption that is calling: Father, Father, and drawing the martyr, with 
Christ, to the bosom of the Father. 

We should like also to think a while on the “Passion” of SS. Perpetua 
and Felicitas who suffered at Carthage under Septimius Severus, March 
7, 203. The document is all the more interesting since it was in large 
measure written by Perpetua herself while in prison. We see the two 
martyrs in the arena, exposed to an enraged bull. We recall the gesture 
of delicate Christian modesty, when Perpetua arranged her torn cloth- 
ing; and the maternal graciousness of the noble lady as she lifted up her 
slave who had fainted, and who was to her now a sister in Christ... . 
Felicitas the slave is likewise married. She is pregnant and has but one 
fear as she waits in prison: that her condition will postpone her torture, 
conformably to the law. Her companions grieve with her at the 
thought that they are going to leave her alone on the way. They unite 


St. Ignatius, Epistle to the Romans, chaps. 4-7, translated by Gerald G. Walsh, S.J., 
in The Apostolic Fathers, Cima Publishing Co., New York, pp. 109 f. (Fathers of the 
Church, Vol. I.) Permission has been given for its use. 
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their prayer with hers in ardent petition, and the pains of childbirth 
begin. She was in the eighth month; she suffers violently, and groans. 
One of the jailers taunts her: “You are groaning now; what will you 
do when you are thrown to the wild beasts?” “Now, it is I who am 
suffering what I suffer. Then another will be in me who will suffer 
for me, because I too am going to suffer for Him.” 

I suffer, but it is no longer I who suffer, it is Christ who suffers in 
me. The grace of identification with Christ, already begun in germ at 
baptism, has arrived at the highest summits of ecstasy. 

What makes the grandeur of the martyrs is not their strength of soul 
in the face of death, nor their heroism in bearing suffering: that the 
pagans knew how to do; a Socrates, an Epictetus. But martyrdom is 
an affirmation of the invisible, a testimony borne to the absolute sov- 
ereignty of God. The soldier who dies for his country, accepting the 
highest and purest of sacrifices, does this nonetheless for an earthly 
reality, for the earthly fatherland. The martyr dies to affirm that even 
above the fatherland, above liberty, above every human ideal, there is 
God. That ideal explains why Blandina and Ponticus, Perpetua and 
Felicitas, are greater than the heroes of Thermopylae and of Pharsalia. 
They affirm the grandeur of God. They affirm also their will to fol- 
low Christ unto the end. On the day of their baptism they declared: 
“I attach myself to Thee, O Christ.” Christ, first, carried His cross 
and drank His chalice; the disciple is not above the master. The mar- 
tyr is totally and definitively identified with his Master to whom, by 
his baptism, he engaged himself. 

Already by his act of profession of faith at baptism the Christian 
entered upon the way of the supreme testimony to the invisible. “Faith 
is the substance of things to be hoped for, the evidence of things that 
are not seen.” And after giving this definition, the Epistle to the He- 
brews passes from examples of the faith of the patriarchs, of their 
heroic firmness “‘as if they could see the invisible,” to the magnificent 
series of the martyrs of the Old Law, strong in faith even under suffer- 
ing and death, to terminate by the example of Christ, as on a summit. 


“Therefore we also having so great a cloud of witnesses over our head 


® Passio, 15. 
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. . . looking on Jesus, the author and finisher of faith, who having joy 
set before Him, endured the cross, despising the shame, and now 
sitteth on the right hand of the throne of God.”** 

We know that martyrdom is no longer excluded from the perspec- 
tives of our day. Whatever may happen, every Christian has the duty 
of fulfilling to the utmost the engagement that he contracted at bap- 
tism. Therefore, it will not be useless for him to refresh his soul at 
these running waters. Example is contagious; the blood of Christians 
is a fruitful seed. The martyrs at one time made Christians; they may 
again make of the mediocre men that we are, generous Christians, com- 
mitted in full measure. Their example has always been the seed of 
heroism. We might recall the immense desires for martyrdom that 
surged in the soul of a Theresa of Avila, of an Ignatius Loyola, of 
Theresa of Lisieux: “Martyrdom was the dream of my youth, a dream 
that grew with me in a little cell of Carmel... . I should like to die 
stripped of everything as did St. Bartholomew.” But we shall cite, as 
a conclusion, the prayer by which the aged Tertullian brings to a close 
his finale to the “Passion” of SS. Perpetua and Felicitas: “O most cour- 
ageous and happy martyrs! O you who have been truly called and 
chosen for the glory of our Lord Jesus Christ! Anyone who magnifies 
Him, honors Him, and adores Him ought also, for the edification of 
the Church, to read these examples which are not inferior to those of 
the past, in order that new acts of courage may testify that it is one and 
the same Holy Spirit who is still moving with God the Father almighty, 
and His Son our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom belong glory and infinite 
power, forever and ever. Amen.” 

Tuomas Came ot, O.P. 
Le Saulchoir 
Etiolles par Soisy sur Seine 
Seine et Oise, France 


This article has been translated from the French by 
Sister Verda Clare, C.S.C., St. Mary’s College, Notre 
Dame, Holy Cross, Indiana. 


“Heb. 12:1 f. 





Repentance of Forgiven Sins 
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ATHOLIC spirituality has always taught that a sense of sin is part 
and parcel of Christian compunction and humility. This sense of 

sin includes not only a keen awareness of one’s daily failings which 
often involve little guilt and much weakness but also the realization of 
one’s aptness to sin in the future. But more than that there is a kind of 
permanent sorrow for one’s whole past sinful life. Weekly penitents 
usually confess some of their past sins which were confessed and for- 
given long before. And in this practice they are following out the 
direction given by many moralists and spiritual writers, who see in this 
device a practical test of the sincerity of contrition and an assurance of 
sufficient matter for absolution. The prayers of the Mass, from the foot 
of the altar till after the Communion, repeatedly remind the priest of 
his sins and faults; he asks to be cleansed from them even when he fully 
trusts that they have been already forgiven. Every annual retreat ac- 
cording to the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius includes a meditation 
“on my own sins,” which, aiming at a newly vitalized spirit of contri- 
tion, reviews the faults not only of the past year but of my whole life. 
This common practice of sacramental and extra-sacramental accusa- 
tion raises something of a problem in both the theoretical and the prac- 
tical order. To put it bluntly, is this new accusation of forgiven sins a 
mere formula, a psychological device without much or any objective 
foundation; or does it produce some effect in a man’s soul? Can it be 
that the prayers of the Mass which beg God to take away the priest’s 
sins are nothing more than a pious exaggeration officially sanctioned by 
the Church? Is it possible that permanent repentance of no longer exist- 
ing sins can produce any fruit when there really remains nothing to be 
forgiven? It might be claimed that, whatever its effects, it is certain to 
have the salutary psychological effect of keeping man in his right place 
before God. Yet this is not at all a satisfactory answer. To investigate 
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the theological foundation for this sorrow and confession is the sole 
means of guaranteeing its fruitfulness. We must know “what is the 
reason and use of it” if we are to follow the practice with conviction 
and with confidence in its spiritual value. 

The forthcoming answer is both enlightening and satisfactory, the 
result of a thoroughgoing study of the doctrine of St. Thomas on re- 
pentance for already forgiven sins. 

A preliminary remark is not, I think, superfluous. Repeated confes- 
sion of forgiven sins or continued repentance of them in no way 
suggests or implies any uncertainty or doubt about their remission. 
When spiritual theology advises this practice and the liturgy of the 
Church sets the example of it, they do not mean to arouse anxiety or 
qualms about previous confessions. The practice casts no reflection up- 
on efficacy of past confessions. It is taken for granted that these sins 
have been forgiven. And what was once repented of, confessed, and 
absolved, was and remains forgiven. Sins once forgiven never return. 
God’s mercy, unlike that of men, never goes back on His pardon. It 
is precisely because forgiveness of these past sins is taken for granted 
that the problem arises: what does confession or repentance remit of 
sins which have been already forgiven? For remission means that the 
guilt and obligation to punishment have ceased to exist, although some 
temporal penalty may remain unremitted. 

Penance, whether as a virtue or as a sacrament, aims at remedying sin. 
By instituting the sacrament of penance Christ consecrated the acts ot 
the penitent, so that they are aids in producing remission of sins, not in 
any way, but specifically in the way that all the sacraments effect man’s 
soul. The priest’s absolution is meant to “sacramentalize” the acts of 
the penitent, of which contrition is of supreme importance. When the 
penitent sinner has not only contrition for his sins, but more, when he 
confesses them with the will to make satisfaction, and when the priest 
applies the form or words of absolution to the contrite penitent’s acts, 
remission of sin takes place. The sacrament produces its effect, a true 
remedy for sin, ex opere operato. Accordingly we have to consider 
only one question: Is repentance of forgiven sins possible? If it is pos- 
sible, it must be productive of some good effect, either as the fruit of 
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the virtue of penance, or as the fruit of the sacrament of penance. For it 
is true to say that what the acts of the virtue of penance produce ex 
opere operantis, are produced with greater efficacy and certitude by the 
sacrament of penance, ex opere operato. 

The primary and proper act of the virtue of penance is contrition, 
that is, a sorrow and detestation of one’s sins with a purpose of amend- 
ment. This act regards both the past and the future. For the past, it is 
the will to dg away with the evil and harm of sin. For the future, it 
means to be a preventive remedy against possible new faults. In its rela- 
tion to the future, the repentance for forgiven sins is certainly real, for 
sin always remains a very definite and distinct possibility. However, 
this is only a consequent aspect of repentance. The proper object of 
repentance is the past; where it is absent, the second aspect cannot be 
present either. St. Thomas makes a point of this. The innocent who 
have never sinned but who can still sin have the infused habit of pen- 
ance, but they cannot make an act of contrition." Accordingly in re- 
pentance of forgiven sins preservation from future sins presupposes its 
effect on the past ones. By itself it could not exist nor explain this 
repentance which must first be a remedy for past forgiven sins. 

But what remains to be remedied of sins that have been forgiven 
already? After the guilt and the debt of eternal punishment have been 
remitted, there can and often do remain certain effects, the debt of 
temporal punishment and remnants of sin.? To take these away, re- 
pentance of forgiven sins is effective to an extent which we are unable 
to determine.* The debt of temporal punishment must be discharged 
either in this life or in the next either through voluntary satisfaction or 
passive purgation. This purgative process consists in the loosening and 
breaking off of that inordinate attachment to created objects which per- 
sists after the sins are forgiven. In such a program there is a penal ele- 
ment. Nor is it impossible that such a program should be completely 
effective and effect a complete remission of the temporal punishment.* 


*St. Thomas, 1V Sent., d. 14, q. 1, a. 3, sol. 2. 

* Summa theol., Mla, q. 86, a. 4; q. 84, a. 5. 

*Cf. IV Sent. d. 17, q. 2, a. 5, sol. 2, ad 1. 
‘Summa theol., Ula, q. 84, a. 9, ad 1; q. 86, a. 5. 
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This completely effective mopping-up operation may extend to the 
remnants of sin too. Through repeated acts of penance that tantalizing 
reluctance to good and propensity to evil, often the result of sinful 
actions, are subject to the remedial effects of renewed acts of repent- 
ance. Nor is it impossible that penance should reach such a degree of 
intensity that all remnants of sin be removed.* 

Some maintain that even in saints there remains some propensity to 
sin which may be called not only a remnant but also penalty of personal 
sin.’ Now this may very well be the case of many Christians, even 
fervent ones; but that it would always and universally be true seems to 
be contrary to the mind of St. Thomas. He certainly says that it is 
conceivable that both the temporal penalty be fully satisfied and all sin- 
ful remnants of sin be removed." Even in such a case repentance for 
forgiven sins remains possible and necessary, not only with regard to the 
future but specifically with regard to the past. The nature of this 
repentance and its effect involve two problems which this paper intends 
to solve. 

This repentance must differ psychologically from that which regards 
unforgiven sins. In the latter there is present a certain shame, which 
no longer has a reason for being once the sins have been forgiven. 
Shame arises from unforgiven guilt. Again, with the remission of sins 
there is remitted also the eternal or temporal punishment due to them. 
Now repentance cannot aim at this punishment for it is no longer there, 
since the sins have been forgiven. 

In explaining that interior penance must last till the very end of a 
man’s life, St. Thomas makes a significant statement. “A man must 
always be displeased at having sinned, for if he were to be pleased there- 
at, he would for this very reason fall into sin and lose the fruit of par- 
don. Now displeasure causes sorrow in one who is susceptible to sor- 
row, as man is in this life.”* This displeasure at having sinned must be 
habitual. It is obvious that one cannot be always displeased by past 


°1V Sent., d. 14, q. 2, a. 1, sol. 3. 

*Cf. P. Galtier, De paenitentia, 2d ed, Paris, 1931, p. 351, no. 460. 
"Iv Sent. d: 14, a: 2,:a. 1,e0l.. 2; d. 17, q,. 25/0, 1,:90l., 1,.ad 8. 

* Summa theol., Ula, q. 84, a. 8. 
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sins. There are two things involved in this habitual repentance. It 
implies that a man never do anything contrary to penance, which 
would cost him the infused virtue of penance and, of course, charity. 
This is nothing more than a habitual unwillingness to commit a sin, 
and of course refers to the future. On the other hand the second con- 
dition regards the past directly. It consists in a staunch resolve to find 
in his past sins a source of displeasure. Boiled down to its bare essential, 
it means that the repentant sinner is habitually displeased at his sins 
always, and that this habitual displeasure will manifest itself actually 
at least now and then. For there is in the will a readiness, even eager- 
ness, to produce acts of penance when they are required, even though 
these sins have been completely forgiven. 

The immediate effect of this displeasure is sorrow. Repentance is 
really nothing more than a sorrowful displeasure at one’s past sins. As 
such it is present only in this life. In the blessed in heaven, the habit of 
repentance remains, but the act of repentance consists in giving thanks 
to God for His merciful forgiveness of their sins. There is no place for 
actual sorrow in the glory of the beatific vision. 

Sorrow is caused by present evil. If man in this life is to have actual 
sorrow for his past sins, the evil of these sins must be in some way pres- 
ent to him. Now how can forgiven sins in any way present an evil if 
all that was bad or harmful in them, guilt, penalty, and remnants of 
sin, has been remitted? We might be inclined to accept a solution por- 
traying the psychological origin of this repentance. For the remem- 
brance of the forgiven sins can persist, even though they have been 
forgiven, and their presence in the memory can induce sorrow.® Their 
presence in the memory naturally tends to excite an act of the will 


about them, a desire to remove or undo them.*® But it is patently impos- 
sible that these past sinful acts cease to be one’s past sinful actions. And 
since it is impossible to change this fact, the best that we can elicit is a 
conditional volition. We wish that, if it were possible, these sinful acts 
had never happened. And to that extent these forgiven sins become, 


°IV Sent., d. 17, q. 2, a. 1, ad 1. ” Ibid., d. 14, q. 1, a. 1, sol. 6, ad 3. 
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with that condition, present as it were. As a present evil they can be 
the object of sorrow.” 

While this seems to explain how forgiven sins can still produce grief 
and repentance, it is not at all clear that this sorrow is reasonable. Is it 
in any sense practical? Does it produce any effects? Unless there is 
some desirable effect in the removal of evil, this sorrow cannot be called 
reasonable.'? If the evil is non-existent, then the sorrow elicited seems 
to be futile. This sorrow is not futile because there is an evil which 
remains. 

Admitting that all guilt and penalty and remnants of sin have been 
obliterated through previous penance, there still persists something in 
the ontological and psychological make-up of the repentant sinner 
which makes sorrow both possible and fruitful. There is a twofold 
ground for this conclusion.** Such forgiven sins remain in two ways: 
they were first of all and remain time wasted, and this loss cannot be 
regained even after penance has been done for them; secondly, they 
cause the loss of the radiance of innocence, a state which cannot be 
regained. These two remain irrefutable and irrefragable facts. The 
past cannot be destroyed, for it remains an ingredient of the present 
reality. Past sinful actions, even when forgiven completely, have exist- 
ed and they are a constituent strand or streak of a sinner’s present make- 
up. The Bergsonian idea of real time as of a flow and growth in which 
nothing is ever lost but which incarnates the whole past in the present 
may help to visualize St. Thomas’ profound intuition. A sinner has 
wasted time that was meant to bring him closer to God.’* That time 
can never be made up. It never comes back.* As the pagan poet sum- 
marized neatly, fugit irreparabile tempus. 

In like manner, by his sin the sinner has lost his innocence, which 
cannot be fully repaired even by complete repentance. The scars of 
sin remain after the cure. A real penitent is a forgiven sinner. These 
new and irremovable “determinations” of his present being are neither 
guilt nor punishment. Nor are they a remnant of sin, which is even 


ich ebid., 0. 17,1q..2,:0.. 100k. 1, ad 3. % Summa theol., Ia Ilae, q. 39, a. 2, 3. 
“IY Sent,.d. 17, q. 2,0: 1,901: -1,0d 1. ¥ Tbid., a. 4, sol. 1. 
% Ibid. 
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remotely “sinful” or inclining to sin. They are not potential principles 
of new sins. They rather constitute particularities in man which are 
much of the same kind as are the particulars of a man’s concrete exist- 
ence: birth, temperament, bodily and mental gifts, nationality, social 
surrounding, circumstances and influences of time and space. All these 
are independent of an individual’s choice and constitute the providential 
indications and helps for a man to work out his own personal destiny. 
But the particular cast of existence resulting from forgiven sins had its 
origin in a human act, free and deliberate. Hence these forgiven sins 
remain a source and reason for repentance; but in their present reality 
of forgiven-ness are beyond the power of man’s changing. 

In the face of this immutable situation it must seem that repentance 
is bound to be barren of any results. It seems like the most elemental 
of statements, but yet it bears repeating: what has been done, cannot 
be undone. Repentance cannot aim at undoing the past sins, of render- 
ing them non-existent in the past and therefore without influence on the 
present. This, however, does not close every avenue of approach. 
Although a man cannot regain the time that is past, yet he can com- 
pensate in the future for what he should have done in the past. The 
waste of time and loss of innocence involved in past sins is not outside 
the reach of repentance. In a sense, they can be undone, for they can 
be compensated for by some other good. Not every good work will 
do. It is clear that some good work that the man would have done even 
if he had not sinned will hardly be compensation. It does not make up 
for the loss of time involved in a sinful past. It means spiritual progress 
without reference to the past. Only by actions whose sole reason for 
existence is past sins can be made compensation for the indestructible 
element in past sins. And this is precisely what repentance for forgiven 
sins does. They occasion an act of the infused virtue of penance, which 
carries in its train an increase in penance, in charity, and in sanctifying 
grace. This particular increase in the penitent’s spiritual life would not 
have come about but for these past forgiven sins. Waste of time and 
loss of innocence are thus amended. In this sense it can be said to rem- 
edy an evil for it helps to cover a privation of good. The path of this 
compensation stretches to the door of death, for the principle of these 
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acts remains indestructible, and man can spend his life compensating for 
them. In this pattern of penitential life is the framework of sanctity. It 
is not at all impossible that this desire of compensation may lead a gen- 
erous penitent further on the road of sanctity that a happier and less 
generous influence would have done. Felix culpa! The overwhelming 
thirst for penance manifested by the saints ceases to be so mysterious, 
as their ever-increasing sorrow for even the slightest faults brought 
them higher on the ascent toward God. 

We may well remark here that it is the formal and specific object 
and purpose of repentance for forgiven sins that is under discussion. 
There is no doubt that generally repentance will have sufficient matter 
which is removable in the temporal punishment due to sin and the rem- 
nants of sin. But these are insufficient reasons for the need of repentance 
until death. They can be, at least theoretically, removed completely. 
And if this case were verified in fact, and they were the only reason for 
continued repentance, then there would come a moment in life when 
this repentance would lose all its meaning. But such a moment can come 
into the life of no sinner, for loss of time and innocence will always 
require compensation. A lifelong sorrow for sin is possible and eminent- 
ly reasonable for the greatest of saints. 

This spirit of penance implies a deep humility. The sinner faces the 
reality of his indestructible past of his own making and recognizes his 
obligation to penance. He is not vainly trying to undo what cannot be 
undone, but humbly bows down before the impossible. He must realize 
that in a way he has spoiled God’s plan of love for him, but only to be 
allowed to carry out His even more wonderful designs of divine mercy. 
The awareness of both one’s own forgiven sinfulness and God’s merci- 
ful love is a continual and ever-increasingly powerful incentive of 
humility and generosity. 

A long face and red-rimmed eyes are no mark of a life of sorrow 
for sin. This sorrow is rather an assurance of joy. The grief for sin 
coupled with the hope of forgiveness, or even the certainty of forgive- 
ness, is a solid source of gladness. A man can rejoice when sorrowing 
for his past sins, because he does what he should.’* Far from diminish- 


* [bid., d. 14, q. 1, a. 4, sol. 2. 
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ing displeasure for sin, this spiritual joy rather enhances it. Every oper- 
ation grows in intensity by its own pleasure. So the joy produced by 
repentance deepens and intensifies the spirit of penance. And the more 
genuine the repentance the deeper and purer the joy it gives. For in its 
perfection it begins on earth in an imperfect way what will be the 
proper act of penance in heaven, gratitude to God for His forgiving 
mercy. “To them who love God, all things work together unto 
good,”"* and their past forgiven sins are not excluded. 


P. pe Letrer, S.J. 
St. Mary’s Theological College 
Kurseong, India 


*Rom. 8:28. 
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€€& J OW on the last day, the great day of the feast, Jesus stood and 

cried aloud, ‘If anyone thirsts let him come to Me and drink. 
He who believes in Me, as the Scripture hath said, out of his heart shall 
flow rivers of living water.’”* Mystics of all ages have clearly seen 
in these words of Christ, not only the promise of grace, but that full- 
ness of grace which is contemplation. In our day God has aroused a 
great thirst in the hearts of His children for “the waters of Siloe,” the 
living waters of contemplation. The increase of vocations to the con- 
templative life is not the only sign of this thirst; it is felt by priests, 
religious, and laymen, especially those laymen who are being trained in 
Catholic Action or other forms of the apostolate. 

Yet there seems to be a great obstacle to the quenching of this thirst: 
contemplation needs long periods of preparation, of meditative reading, 
of silence and solitude. How can such a setting be found by the busy 
parish priest, the overworked nun, the lay apostle who has to earn his 
living? We are amazed to hear even a Trappist complain about work 
interfering with his contemplation. Is the thirst to go unquenched un- 
less we can find leisure? 

It is not surprising to find that St. Theresa had to face the same prob- 
lem; after all, she is one of the greatest contemplatives in the history of 
the Church, and yet she led a tremendously active life. It was a personal 
problem for her; yet she universalizes it, for her contact with souls made 
her realize that it was a problem for many. In the fifth chapter of her 
Book of the Foundations she presents the problem in her usual vigorous 
fashion and solves it with the wisdom of the saints. 

’ she asks,” “that inward dissatisfaction which we 
generally feel when we have not passed the greater part of the day 
alone and absorbed in God, even though we were occupied in other 


“Whence comes,’ 


* John 7:37. 
* The excerpts from St. Theresa are more paraphrases than verbal translations. 
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ways?” Obviously St. Theresa is addressing herself only to those who 
already thirst. Anyone who does not feel this dissatisfaction has no 
desire for contemplation or is perfectly conformed to the will of God. 

The saint decides that the dissatisfaction comes from two sources: the 
first will be a shock to many. “From two sources, I think: one, and 
this is the chief, is self-love.” How could such a desire for leisure to 
pray and prepare oneself for the graces of contemplation be motivated 
by self-love? Yet that is the answer: “Self-love thrusts itself in here in 
a most subtle way and accordingly escapes detection.” In other words, 
“we would please ourselves rather than God.” As simple as that. Yet 
the saint knows the reason why: “For it is clear that when a soul has 
begun to taste how sweet our Lord is, it finds more pleasure in being at 
ease, abstaining from bodily labor, and receiving consolation.” 

But where does self-love come in? Is it not right to enjoy the in- 
timacy with God that contemplation brings? Of course, but not when 
charity or obedience demands action. 

Charity. “How scanty the rest they will be able to take if they but 
see that they can in any degree help a single soul to advance or to love 
God more, or that they are able to comfort it in any way or rescue it 
from any danger! And when they cannot help them in act, they have 
recourse to prayer.” Now it may seem that, if these words were drawn 


to their logical conclusion, no one would ever take time to pray or con- 


template, that every Carthusian and Cistercian and Trappist would 
leave his cloistered solitude and join the active ministry for souls. Yet, 
obviously, that is not the right conclusion to be drawn from St. Ther- 
esa’s words. Besides, there is the other virtue, obedience, which reg- 
ulates matters. 

Obedience. “It is the same in regard to obedience: it would be a 
strange thing if, when God clearly told us to betake ourselves to some 
work that concerns Him, we were to do nothing but stand still and 
gaze at Him because that gives us a greater joy. A pleasant progress 
this is in the love of God—to tie His hands through an idea that He can 
do us good only in one way.” 

Those final italicized words contain the key to St. Theresa’s solution. 
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Contemplation is a gift of God. He can give it to whomever He will, 
under the most inauspicious circumstances. We must not tie God down 
to one way of doing things. St. Theresa admits that she made this 
mistake herself at one time in her life. But she learned her lesson and 
learned it well. “I know of some, have lived with them, who taught me 
the truth of this. For I was in great distress because of the little time 
they and I had, and I was sorry to see them always employed and hav- 
ing much to do, because they were under obedience. I thought to my- 
self, and said as much to them, that spiritual growth was not possible 
amid so much hurry and confusion.” 

How many are there today who echo this complaint of St. Theresa! 
What did she learn? “O Lord, how different are Thy ways from what 
we imagined them to be! If a soul is determined to love Thee and be 
resigned in Thy hands, Thou askest nothing of it but obedience: the 
sure knowledge of what is for Thy greater honor and the desire to do 
it. That soul need not seek out means, nor make a choice of any, for 
its will is already Thine. Thou, O Lord, hast taken upon Thyself to 
guide it in the way that is most profitable to it.” 

Is St. Theresa saying that a life of continuous activity under obedi- 
ence is just as good objectively as the life of solitude, leisure, and prayer 
that we usually consider necessary for a contemplative life? By no 
means. There is still a normal way to arrive at contemplation and there 
is an obligation to follow this way except for extraordinary circum- 
stances. In the case of religious who belong to contemplative institutes, 
this obligation falls heavily on the superiors. In ‘fact, what St. 
Theresa says here is principally directed to those religious whose superi- 
ors are indifferent to the demands of the contemplative life. For she 
continues: “And even if the superior is not mindful of that soul’s profit, 
but only of the duties to be discharged in the community, Thou, O my 
God, art mindful of it; Thou preparest its ways, and orderest those 
things that we have to do, so that we find ourselves, without knowing 
how, but by faithfully observing, for the love of God, the commands 
that are laid down upon us, spiritually growing and making great 
progress, which afterwards fills us with wonder.” 

In the mind of St. Theresa there is no excuse for the religious not to 
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make progress no matter in what circumstances he is placed, provided 
that he does all out of charity and obedience. But what of those who 
are not religious? It is more difficult for them; that is the advantage of 
being a religious with a vow of obedience. Others should submit them- 
selves to a spiritual director; or, if they can find none, follow as care- 
fully as possible the dictates of charity and necessity in the activities. 

In proof of what she has said, St. Theresa cites the case of a priest 
she knows, who for fifteen years had hardly a moment to himself be- 
cause of the demands of obedience. Yet at the end he had made tre- 
mendous spiritual progress; the saint insinuates that he had received the 
grace of infused contemplation. “O blessed obedience, and blessed the 
distraction caused thereby, by which we gain so much! And so be not 
discouraged, for if obedience employs you in outward things, know that 
even if you are in the kitchen, our Lord moves amid the pots and 
pans, helping us both inwardly and outwardly.” 

At this point St. Theresa seems to be fascinated by the tremendous 
power of the virtue of obedience, for she goes on to ask why this vir- 
tue is so important. In her answer, the saint sums up sixteen centuries 
of Christian wisdom is a few lines. 

“This is why obedience is so important: we are never absolute masters 
of our own will so as to employ it purely and simply for God until we 
subject it wholly to reason. Now obedience is the true means of bring- 
ing about that subjection. For such subjection cannot be brought about 
by much reasoning, because our nature and self-love can furnish so 
much on their side that we shall never come to an end and, very often, 
shall make that which is most reasonable, if we have no liking for it, to 
seem folly simply because we have no inclination for it.” 

The struggle goes on and on between the demands of reason en- 
lightened by faith and the weakness of our nature. It is the struggle 
commemorated by St. Paul. The world and the devil abet the flesh as 
much as they can. Is there any way of putting an end to this struggle? 
“Yes, as in a very doubtful question of law men go to an arbitrator and, 
weary of pleading, put the matter in his hands, so let the soul go to 
someone, whether the superior or the confessor, fully bent on pleading 
no further or thinking of its cause, but relying on the words of our 
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Lord: ‘He that heareth you, heareth Me,’ regardless of his own will.” 

Will the struggle cease immediately? St. Theresa is too experienced 
to make such a promise; in fact, she points to further struggles. “For 
by this practice, now conquering ourselves wholly, at other times after 
a thousand struggles, thinking the decisions given in our case to be 
folly, we conform to what is commanded us by the help of this painful 
exercise; but at last, painfully or not, we do it, and our Lord on His 
part helps us so much that, as we submit our will and reason for His 
sake, so He makes us master of them both.” 

It is time to recall that at the start St. Theresa gave two reasons why 
a soul that thirsts for contemplation may be dissatisfied by the demands 
of charity and obedience. The second reason at first sounds more com- 
plimentary: “the soul seems to live in greater purity, because there are 
fewer opportunities of offending God.” Now that seems like a very 
valid reason for preferring solitude and prayer. St. Theresa admits its 
validity, but only in part. She once again surprises us by pointing out 
another side of the picture. “It is here (in the active life), my children, 
that love must be made known: not in secret places, but in the midst 
of temptations: trust me, our gain will be incomparably greater, al- 
though there may be more faults committed, and even some slight 
falls.” Nevertheless she adds an important warning: “Remember, in all 
I say I am taking for granted that you run these risks under obedience 
and out of charity. If it is not so, my conclusion is always that it is 
better to be alone; moreover, we ought to desire to be alone even when 
employed in the way I am speaking of.” 

There is, then, a very delicate balance to be maintained by the soul 
that thirsts for contemplation, lest it become discouraged and cease to 
desire. The soul must always desire solitude and the opportunity to be 
alone with God, and must desire this eagerly; but there must be no dis- 
satisfaction, no rebellion, if love and obedience decree otherwise. Be- 
sides there is great value in continued contact with other men; for “a 
person always alone, however holy he may think himself to be, does 
not know whether he possesses patience and humility, and has no means 
of learning.” 

The saint then adds what amounts to a general rule of the spiritual 
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life: “There is danger in everything if we do not know it, and for that 
reason it is a great blessing to be under authority so that we may dis- 
cern our meanness. And I consider one day of humbling self-knowl- 
edge, which may cost us much sorrow and distress, to be a greater 
grace of our Lord than many days of prayer: moreover, he who is a 
true lover loves everywhere and always remembers the object of his 
love.” Here St. Theresa is implicity expressing her agreement with one 
of the fundamental doctrines of St. Catherine of Siena: the eminent 
importance of self-knowledge; for the great obstacles to God’s grace 
are the ones we do not or will not see and acknowledge. 

These words of St. Theresa should give encouragement to every 
soul, but especially to those who have felt the thirst for God. They 
give point to the essential truth that it is God who makes saints. He 
is not limited by any set of circumstances: “It would be hard if we 
could pray only in secret places.” He is not limited by any time, for as 
St. Theresa says in a previous chapter of the Foundations: “It is always 
a good time for God to make saints.” 

JaMes M. Egan, O.P. 
Angelicum 
Rome, Italy 
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COMPLETE scriptural and theological study of Christian joy 

cannot be presented within the compass of a short article. We 
shall attempt merely to point out a few of the many scriptural passages 
on the subject and to explain briefly the Thomistic doctrine that joy is 
the fruit of charity. In these days of widespread grief and suffering 
there can hardly be a more timely subject for meditation. Unlike the 
vain and noisy pleasures of the world, which disregard grief and suf- 
fering, Christian joy, springing as it does from love, offers the sufferer 
the only true consolation which can be found. 


Joy in THE O_p TESTAMENT 


Joy often bursts forth in God’s book. It frequently manifests itself 
with triumphal strains even in the Old Testament. The Psalmist calls 
Jahweh the “God who giveth joy to my youth.” Again he sings: 
“Thou shalt fill me with joy with Thy countenance: at Thy right hand 
are delights even to the end.”” “Delight in the Lord, and He will give 
thee the requests of thy heart.”* The prophet Habacuc exclaims: “But 
I will rejoice in the Lord: and I will joy in God my Jesus.””* 

The Hebrews sometimes gave their children names which signified, 
“God rejoices.” Thus they depicted Him rejoicing in His own good 
and wholesome works. His wisdom, ever playing in His presence, took 
its delight in the children of men. In His tenderness it pleased God to 
shower His people with favors, to deliver them from oppression, to give 
them, after the bitterness of defeat, of exile, and of captivity, the joy of 
liberty in the new Jerusalem which Isaias foretells: “The bridegroom 
shall rejoice over the bride, and thy God shall rejoice over thee.”® And 
again: “I will rejoice in Jerusalem, and joy in My people.”® By the 


* Ps. 42:3. *Ps,.15:11. *Ps. 36:4. “Hab. 3:18. 
5 Tsai. 62:5. * Isai. 65:19; cf. Jer. 32:41 ff. 
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voice of the prophets God commands His people to honor Him with 
joy in Himself and in His gifts: 


Sing joyfully to God, all the earth: 
Serve ye the Lord with gladness. 
Come in before His presence 

With exceeding great joy.’ 

The reasons why God invites them to partake of this joy are these: 
His own greatness in which His creatures must take pleasure; the mag- 
nificence of His works; the generosity of His blessings; the peace which 
He causes to flow like a river; His indulgence and His pardons; His 
holy law, which gave David more pleasure than all wealth; His prom- 
ises, especially that of a Messiah to His people. 

Answering the divine invitation, the inspired singers invite all crea- 
tion in turn to share in their overflowing joy and to bless God. 


Let the heavens rejoice, and let the earth be glad, 

Let the sea be moved, and the fullness thereof: 

The fields and all things that are in them shall be joyful. 
Then shall all the trees of the woods rejoice 

Before the face of the Lord, because He cometh: 
Because He cometh to judge the earth. 

He shall judge the world with justice. 

And the people with His truth. 

The Lord hath reigned, let the earth rejoice: 

Let many islands be glad. . . 

Sion heard, and was glad. 

And the daughters of Juda rejoiced, 

Because of Thy judgments, O Lord. 

For Thou art the most high Lord over all the earth: 
Thou art exalted exceedingly above all gods. .. . 
Light is risen to the just, 

And joy to the right of heart. 

Rejoice, ye just, in the Lord: 

And give praise to the remembrance of His holiness.® 


This universal religious joy must be continual but it is expressed es- 
pecially at festivals such as that of the carrying of the ark, the dedication 











*Ps. 99:1 f. 





®Ps, 95:11—96:1. °Ps. 96:8-12. 
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of the Temple, the feast of Tabernacles, the victories over the enemies 
of Israel, the return of the exiles, the reassembling of the dispersed. 
Finally it reaches its height at the divine altars. The Psalmist exclaims: 
“I will go to the altar of God, to God who giveth joy to my youth. To 
Thee, O God my God, I will give praise upon the harp.”*° For the 
inspired authors, the bitterness of the penitence of sinners regretting 
their transgressions is changed into joy when God, who is appeased by 
the contrite and humble heart, forgives, forgets, and restores His favor. 
But the pleasures of the wicked are false and transitory. 


Joy iv THE New TEsTAMENT 


The New Law is especially the law of grace and love of the Holy 
Ghost. As in everything else, it marks decided progress in the emotion 
of joy. This is because the twofold precept of the love of God and 
neighbor, already promulgated in the Old Testament," is renewed 
therein, free of all false interpretation and explained in all its implica- 
tions. There is no longer any doubt about its primacy among the pre- 
cepts. All the others are ordained to it as to their end.” 

The books of the New Testament have much to say about suffering, 
sadness, tears, and the cross, compassion for the suffering Redeemer, 
persecutions, and tribulations. Yet they are still books of joy par excel- 
lence. “Gospel” means good news, joyful news. The angel of Christ- 
mas, appearing to the shepherds, announced to them: “Behold, I bring 
you good tidings of great joy which shall be for all the people. Unto 
you is born today a Savior.”** The Sermon on the Mount, a summary 
of the entire Gospel, is itself summed up in the beatitudes which are 
proclaimed at its beginning, the beatitudes of the poor, the meek, the 
merciful, the hungry, those yearning for justice, the pure of heart, the 


peacemakers, and the persecuted. These will possess the kingdom of 
heaven, will obtain mercy, will be justified, will see God, will be called 


the sons of God. 


* Ps. 42:4. This is recited by the priest at the foot of the altar. 
* Deut. 6:5. 


See B. Lavaud, Amour et perfection chrétienne, les éditions de lAbeille, Lyons, 
1942. 


*% Luke 2:10. 
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Jesus promises and gives His joy. He wishes it to be complete and 
perfect in the hearts of His own. “These things I have spoken to you, 
that My joy may be in you, and that your joy may be filled.”** He 
requests it from His Father in His prayer to keep them “whom Thou 
hast given Me... that they may have joy filled in themselves.”’* All 
His works and sufferings are directed to the attainment of a perfect joy 
for those whom He had redeemed. This joy will be theirs not only in 
heaven, where God Himself will wipe all tears from the eyes of His 
elect,‘® but even here on earth in the midst of the persecutions and 
suffering which His disciples will bear for love of Him, while preparing 
for the coming of His kingdom. “You shall lament and weep, but the 
world shall rejoice; and you shall be made sorrowful, but your sorrow 
shall be turned into joy. A woman, when she is in labor, hath sorrow 
because her hour is come; but when she hath brought forth her child, 
she remembereth no more the anguish, for joy that a man is born into 
the world. So also you now indeed have sorrow; but I will see you 
again and your heart shall rejoice; and your joy no man shall take from 
you.”?? 

St. Luke concludes his Gospel by relating the joy of the apostles 
returning to Jerusalem after the ascension of the Lord.’* In the Acts 
he speaks of their joy in persecution: “And they indeed went from 
the presence of the council, rejoicing that they were accounted worthy 
to suffer reproach for the name of Jesus.”’® The same book gives evi- 
dence everywhere of the joy of the newborn Church, ever growing 
as the number of converts increases and the word of God is spread 
throughout the earth. 

The letters of the apostle St. Paul are sprinkled with invitations to 
joy, to a joy uninterrupted. “As to the rest, my brethren, rejoice in 
the Lord.”*° “Rejoice in the Lord always.”*? He stresses the relation- 
ship of joy with hope,” with peace,”* with forbearance and patience,”* 
and especially with charity and truth.”* He shares the joys of his chil- 


dren in Christ and of his companions in the apostolate. He rejoices 


“John 15:11. * John 17:11, 13. %* Apoc. 7:17; 21:4. ™ John 16:20-22. 
“Luke 24:52. Acts 5:41. Phil. 3:1. * Phil. 4:4. 
* Rom. 12:12. Rom. 14:17. *Coak 341i. *T Cor. 13:6; Gal. 5:22. 
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when he sees the contrition of those whom he has had to reprimand. 
This does not mean that their sadness causes him pleasure, but merely 
that he rejoices in the good of which it is the sign." The faithful who 
are generous in the service of the Lord are His joy and his crown.” 
Generally speaking he wishes Christians to make known their joys and 
sorrows to one another.** Despite all his crushing labors, his trials and 
tribulations, his joy is superabundant.*® This joy, which he never fails 
to speak of, he sometimes gives the name of “joy of the Holy Ghost.”*? 

St. John, the beloved apostle, who says that God is love, recalls in 
his epistles the words of Christ about full and perfect joy which he has 
recorded in his Gospel. Throughout the history of the Church it is 
chiefly the martyrs who fulfill the last beatitude: Blessed are they that 
suffer persecution for justice’ sake: for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 
Christ Himself carries this further in the second person: “Blessed are 
ye when they shall revile you and persecute you and speak all that is 
evil against you, untruly for My sake: be glad and rejoice for your 
reward is very great in heaven. For so they persecuted the prophets 
that were before you.”*" 

But Christian joy is not merely for those who give Jesus the testi- 
mony of blood, the proof of their unsurpassable love. Nor is it merely 


for those persecuted for the sake of justice or for the times and places 


of persecution. No, it is shared by the “poor,” the “meek,” the “peace- 
ful,” the “pure of heart,” the “merciful,” by all those who love God 
and their neighbors in Him. Along with peace it is always and every- 
where the proper fruition of love. 


Cuarity, THE PRINCIPLE OF CHRISTIAN Joy 


Scripture, and later on, theology, set apart a special place for joy and 
explain their reason for doing so. Joy is the realization that we possess 
some good. It is the satisfaction of a yearning for a long sought-after 
good which is finally acquired. The more precious the good which 
man enjoys and the more acute the realization of its possession, the 

* II Cor. 7:9. * Phil. 1:1; I Thess. 2:20. * Rom. 12:15. 

* II Cor. 7:4. * Rom. 14:17; I Thess. 1:6. Matt. 5:11 f.; Luke 6:22 f. 
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greater, nobler, and higher the joy. The joy of false goods is itself false. 
The joy of evil proclaimed as good is a wicked joy, since the sole fruit 
of evil is sadness. The joys of flesh and blood, of the senses and of the 
lower appetites, are less deserving of the name of joy than that of 
pleasure or voluptuousness. Not that all pleasure is evil. That pleasure 
is good which has its source in good actions. But man was made for 
nobler joys than those of the senses, however legitimate and consecrated 
the latter may be. He was made primarily for spiritual actions and joys. 
The joys of the natural goods of the intellect and will, of love, or of 
friendship have indeed an undisputed claim to this name. Still even 
these spiritual joys remain entirely human and, owing to human frailty, 
are often mingled with great sadness. The human heart is more often 
laden with sadness and oppressed by it than it is relieved by and expand- 
ed with joy. 

Superior to natural human joy is the natural joy of the angels. Higher 
still, above any nature conceived or conceivable, is the joy of God. God 
is subsistent joy just as He is subsistent love. We can say “God is joy” 
as truly as St. John repeatedly says “God is love.” The same God is 
the supreme truth and the intelligence of that truth; infinite goodness 
and the love of that goodness. He is not only happy in His knowledge 
and love of Himself, but is indeed happiness and joy itself: the perfect 
realization of the immeasurable richness and perfection of His eternal 
being extended in three consubstantial persons. These three persons 
love Themselves with a common love which is one of Them, the Holy 
Ghost. God is joy just as He is being. 

The mystery of our elevation to the supernatural order implies that 
God out of pure mercy allows us to participate in His goodness and 
life and to share His happiness. This participation begun with grace 
and consummated with the glory of heaven is a sharing of the divine 
nature, the light by which God sees Himself, the love with which He 
loves Himself, and finally the joy which He is. “Heaven is pure light; 
light intellectual, replete with love; love of true good, replete with joy; 
joy that transcends all sweetness of delight.’”** To be in heaven is less 
a matter of receiving and holding within oneself the divine joy than 


“Dante, Paradiso, XXX. 
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of entering and living forever in the infinite joy of God. Since it was 
the sin of the first man that caused all mankind to lose grace, the seed 
of glory, and all claim upon heaven, the Word of God became flesh 
in order to restore it. Mankind, redeemed by Christ, is now and especi- 
ally will ever remain in a state actually better than that which would 
have been had sin never disturbed the divine plan. “OO God, who in 
creating human nature didst wonderfully dignify it and still more won- 
derfully reform it...” are the words the priest says when he pours the 
water into the wine of the chalice. 

Christian joy, spiritual joy, divine joy, is inseparably linked to grace 
and to the love of charity. According to St. Thomas it is not a distinct 
virtue but the act and effect of charity, whose first act is dilection, love. 

Charity is the first effect of grace, which enables the soul to partici- 
pate in the divine nature. It is an effusion within us of the spirit of the 
love of God. It presents for our love, in the intimate mystery of His 
life and as the source of supernatural beatitude, Him who loved us first, 
who made us from nothing, who reconciled us with the blood of His 
Son when we were still His enemies. 

Charity is the friendship of man and God. Even here below, it unites 
us immediately to Him. O adorable mystery, marvelous transposition 
in the divine order of an effect inherent in all love, namely, the mutual 
presence of the beloved in the lover! Grace and charity are, under 
different aspects, the cause and effect of the presence in the soul of the 
triune God, as a very dear friend and host, as the immanent principle 
of our joy, divine even now, while we await the consummation and the 
fullness of the joy of glory. Charity here below is communion with 
the life of God, the beginning of eternal life since, although we do not 
yet see God face to face but only through a glass in a dark manner, in 
charity we love Him, as it were, with His own heart, for the very 
reason that He loves Himself, because of His divine goodness. We 
love ourselves in Him, just as He loves us, for His glory. We love our- 
selves, that is, precisely because we are His friends: our only true title 
to love. In Him we love our neighbors as ourselves since they also 
participate in the divine goodness, or beatitude, or at least are capable 
of so doing. Charity makes us love God more than ourselves and our 
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neighbor as ourselves. By neighbor we mean any intelligent or ration- 
al creature, any blessed angel, any man living in the state of grace and 
friendship with God, or at least called to that friendship. Whatever 
may be the present state of his heart, there is no man on earth incapable 
of being elevated by God to His divine friendship and to His joy. 
Thus, no one is excluded from the immense circle of the supernatural 
love of charity. 

Joy issues from that love of friendship for God and for His creatures, 
blessed either actually or potentially. Its growth in every heart is 
proportionate to that of love itself. 

Since every soul living in charity loves God, the subsistent beati- 
tude, in itself and for itself, it possesses first and foremost the joy of the 
infinite beatitude of God. “God is happy. What do I lack?” These 
words of Charles de Foucauld, who later became Charles of Jesus, 
express marvelously the joy of love that nothing can divert. Because 
of his love of Christ the Redeemer, the King of glory, exalted by His 
Father in His humanity above the heavens, and before whom every 
knee bends, in heaven, on earth, and in hell, the Christian shares the 
victory and the glory of the eternal Vanquisher of death, the life of all 
those who love Him. The Blessed Virgin, the Mother of Jesus, glor- 
ified in body and in soul and crowned Queen of heaven, is, after the 
three divine Persons, the most worthy cause for joy in the hearts 
of those claimed by love. “Cause of Our Joy” is one of the most 
exquisite titles that she has in the Litany. 

The countless army of angels or all the choirs and hierarchies, the 
glorious band of apostles, the white army of martyrs, confessors, vir- 
gins, all the saints and blessed of heaven, canonized and uncanonized, 
the souls in purgatory, whose salvation is assured, are so many objects 
of satisfaction and joy for all the friends of God. For the blessed first 


of all; since each rejoices in the glory of all. 


The charity of the wayfarer is of the same nature as that of the 
blessed in heaven. When the feeble lamp of faith gives way to clear 
vision, charity will be changed in state but not in essence. The just on 
earth have, therefore, reason to rejoice in the glory of the saints 
illumined by the beatific vision and in the salvation of all those who 
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have died in the love of God and are already certain of heaven, but 
who must first make adequate reparation in purgatory. 

All things may collapse. The friends of God on earth may be im- 
mersed in tribulation as was Job. Nevertheless the leitmotiv of their 
joy, the goodness of God in God Himself, in the blessed of heaven, 
in the souls of the faithful departed assured of eternal happiness, per- 
sists unshakable in every human heart possessed by the love of God. 
The blessed cannot lose their joy because they cannot lose its principle, 
charity, and this in turn because they cannot lose the principle of 
celestial love, the vision of the divine essence. The just on earth can 
lose their joy because they can lose love, but no one can deprive them 
of their love without their consent. Love is lost only through sin, and 
nothing can force a friend of God to sin. “Who will separate me from 
the charity of Christ?” is the challenge of St. Paul. Equally well he 
might have said: “Who will deprive me of peace? Who will deprive 


’ 


me of the joy of Christ?” Those who walk the earth in grace and 
divine charity have, then, first of all in heaven the imperishable object 
of their love and joy. Not only in heaven, however, but even here 
below God, their love, is ever near them. He never leaves them. The 
Redeemer has left them the sacrament of His body and blood to nour- 
ish both the communicant’s love for God and the love in God of the 
communicants for one another. The body and blood of the Eucharistic 
Christ are inseparable from His soul, which is full of grace and truth 
and the sanctuary of justice and love, and so are inseparable from His 
divinity. The Trinity, the essential object of the eternal beatitude of 
the elect, dwells in the souls of the friends of God in a mysterious 
manner. In this intimate and special presence It is a source of grace and 
charity and an object of knowledge, love, and joy. “If anyone love 
Me,” Christ promised, “My Father will love him, and We will come to 
him and make Our abode with him.’** And St. Paul wrote to the 
Romans: “The charity of God is poured forth in our hearts, by the 
Holy Ghost who is given to us.”** God is in us if we love Him. He is 
in all our brethren if they love Him. The joy that the Christian derives 
from the presence of God in Himself and in His brethren, God’s 


John 14:23. “Rom. 5:5. 
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friends, is in proportion to his love. The Christian’s joy, then, springs 
not only from the happiness which God finds within Himself and 
which He communicates to His elect in heaven, but also from his 
belonging to God and from God’s being His very own. He exults that 
God and His Christ have striven and still strive to let him live in Their 
love and to let Theirs live in him so that They Themselves can reside 
there more intimately. The Christian joy is that of being, of living, 
and of moving within the bosom of the Church, the dispenser of all 
supernatural goods. “Thy Church, O Lord, is the ark which, having 
rescued us from the flood of the world, conducts us to the port of sal- 
vation; she is the true and unique spouse in whose breast, born again in 
Thy grace, we are nourished by the milk of the Word, fed by the 
bread of life and at the same time cared for and fondled by Thy 
mercy.”* Christian joy is the ability to express in return one’s love for 
God; to obey Him; to seek to please Him in all things, to work and 
suffer to obtain His glory, to hasten the coming of His kingdom; to 
accomplish His will, and to help others likewise to do so. Love of God 
necessarily includes love of one’s neighbor for God’s sake. Hence every 
participation of our fellow wayfarers in the divine goodness, their 
grace, virtues, merits, services, labors for God, and apostolic successes 
become for the Christian so many sources of joy. The conversion of a 
soul from evil-doing to good, from unbelief to faith, from lukewarm- 
ness to fervor, its perseverance and advance in the love of God, give joy 
to all God’s friends who can perceive in any manner the workings of 
the love of God in souls. The more the kingdom of God spreads, the 
more His will is done on earth as it is in heaven, the more will the joy 
of love increase in those who love Him. This increase in joy will be in 
proportion to the intensity of their love. They are happy that the divine 
goodness in communicating itself to its creatures is increased, not in 
God Himself, of course, but in the glory rendered Him by those 
creatures whom He favors and saves. St. John Chrysostom used to say 
that “the richness of God is the salvation of souls.” 

St. Augustine has summed up this doctrine of joy in a prayer. “There 
is a joy which is not granted to the impious, but to those who honor 


* Preface for the Dedication of Churches. 
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Thee gratefully. Thou Thyself art their joy. And this is the happy life; 
to rejoice unto Thee, in Thee and for Thee. This it is and there is no 
other. But those who think there is another pursue another joy, not 
the true one.”*® 


Joy AND Sapness oF Love 


At the same time that it produces joy, the love of God on earth also 
gives rise to a sadness, but one which blends with the joy without 
destroying or diminishing it. The same love that rejoices at creatures’ 
participating in the divine goodness is saddened to see them cut off from 
it by ignorance and sin. These are obstacles which prevent the preach- 
ing of the gospel, the complete fulfillment and extension of the king- 
dom of God on earth. 

This sadness is the inseparable companion here below of the joy of 
love. The two grow together. The more ardent the love, the more the 
loving soul will perceive the abyss separating it from holiness and the 
perfection of God, the more it will acknowledge its own weaknesses 
and faults, and hence the keener will be the sorrow it experiences.** 

The more a soul loves God and creatures for His sake, the sadder it 
will become with the thought that so many creatures, often the highest 
in the order of nature, are so far removed from God, so ignorant of 
Him, so indifferent about knowing, loving, or serving Him, so greatly 
in danger of losing Him and of being separated from Him forever. The 
saints tell us that nothing made Jesus more sorrowful than the knowl- 
edge that His blood was to be wasted on so many souls who to the end 
were to remain deaf to the patient kindliness of His love and to the call 


of His grace. This same knowledge was the source of great sorrow to 
the saints. In fact, they felt this sorrow more keenly, the more they 
penetrated by prayer into the beauty of God and His mysteries and the 
more they tasted the sweetness of His love and goodness. 

A certain kind of human love suffers from knowing that others share 
its object. Divine love suffers because it is not shared by all. The same 


* Confessions, X, 22. 


*“There is only one sadness, that of not being a saint.” These words are spoken by 
the heroine of Leon Bloy’s play, La Femme Pauvre. 
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Latin word “zelus” designates both of these two contrary forms of 
suffering. In English, the first type of suffering is called jealousy, the 
second, zeal. Jealousy is a sterile suffering. It gnaws at and tortures the 
heart, and is of no avail. Zeal, the holy jealousy of seeing God loved 
by all those whom His love seeks, is truly a sadness, but one which is 
active and fecund, the more so the greater its intensity. Its ardor con- 
sumes hearts for the welfare of those whose evildoing is deplored. Thus 
St. Paul was overwhelmed with the thought that his brother Jews still 
did not recognize Him who had struck him down on the road to 
Damascus and made him the apostle of the Gentiles. He even wished 
to be anathematized if he could thereby win them to Christ. He 
journeyed throughout the Roman Empire encountering perils and suf- 
ferings of every kind to preach the name of Jesus. 

A similar sorrow moved all the saints to apostolic labors or to works 
of expiation. The true incentive of apostolic labors is love precisely as 
it sorrows over the fact that love itself and the joy consequent upon 
loving love itself are so little known or appreciated. Although they 
experience an indestructible joy at the thought of the heavenly city, 
apostolic hearts today are filled with great sorrow when they see how 
the cities of men have become to so great an extent the cities of the 
devil, how they are governed by unfaithfulness, hatred of God and 
neighbor, contempt for Christ and for the Redemption. While pride, 
ambition, injustice, and cruelty, vices directly opposed to the beatitudes, 
are causing widespread violence, rapine, massacre, destruction and the 
ravages of war, the quiet ardor of love, now a principle of both joy 
and sorrow, burns ever in the hearts of the friends of God, as they 
strive for that joy without sorrow, which crowns the love of the blessed 
in heaven. This ardor of love is their only consolation, but it is not a 
vain one. And those who suffer public calamities, the bitter fruit of 
breaking of divine friendship and of human brotherhood, can offer their 
sufferings to God that He may show mercy to those most immediately 


responsible for so many woes. Thus, even these great criminals may 
not be forever deprived of that joy and love which they have blas- 
phemed. The loving sadness of the victims can bring about the con- 
version and pardon of the persecutors. Those whose love proceeds 
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from the love of the heart of Jesus, abode of justice and love, will seek 
no other vengeance than that of purchasing eternal joy even for those 
who have been the cause of their most bitter tribulations and indeed 


even at the very price of their sufferings. We say this, because the 
evils are so great, and those persons immediately responsible for them 
so easy to identify that the desire for vengeance, although directly op- 
posed to love, might readily inflame the hearts of Christians if they did 


not remember clearly the ultimate significance of their faith, the basic 
requirements of the divine friendship of charity, the sole cause of 
divine joy. 

Benepict Lavaup, O.P. 
The Catholic Institute of Toulouse 
France 


This article has been translated from the French by 
Mr. George G. Stoffel of Cicero, Illinois. 





Pere Sertillanges 


a BBEBEBEEEEE 


E DIE AS WE HAVE LIVED. Never had the tragic and con- 
soling truth of this Christian adage appealed to us with greater 
simplicity and majesty than on that morning in August, 1948, when a 
letter from France told us of the sudden death of Pére Sertillanges. “A 
friend,” we were told, “entered the priest’s room, to find him motion- 
less in death. Upon his desk lay open the manuscript of a conference 
on the problem of evil, upon which he was putting the finishing 
touches.” 

Such a death, in full vigor of spirit, in the midst of intellectual labor, 
redolent of the effort of contemplation, is precisely the kind of death 
we might have expected for him. For how could we think of Pére 
Sertillanges as doomed to the inaction attendant upon disease or infirm- 
ity? Not even at the age of eighty-five would such as he begin to take 
his rest. He had been felled by a single blow, like an oak, and without 
bending. 

Rather, he had not been felled. Vita mutatur, non tollitur. Instead 
of his life having been ended, it had made of itself a wondrous whole. 
From a living faith in God he had passed to the vision of God, who had 
so sweetly drawn and delighted him from the days of his youth. He 
had entered into eternal life without surprise, surely to find it quite 
simple. For the last years of his earthly pilgrimage had been consecrat- 
ed to a preparation for such a journey. He thought of it calmly; rather, 
with joy. He looked forward to it as to a festival day. In a moving 
message which he addressed to us during his last year, he wrote: “For 
the Christian, old age is not a final farewell to whatever appeals and 
desperately clings to our lust for life. Quite the contrary, it is the full 
growth and final flowering of hope. It is the threshold of what had 
merely been suggested by the springtime of life. It is the first sight of 
land after an apparently interminable voyage. It is the veil which has 
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been torn from an illusion and exposes to view the supreme realities. 
Old age is the approach to God. Descent into the grave, since it repre- 
sents but a partial truth, is an illusion. Rather do we ascend.” 

“One is young,” he further declared, “by reason of a space of life in 
the future, a tomorrow which one knows to be full of promise. Since 
such is life until its very end and eternal opportunities bear fruit only 
in the eternal years, youth appears perpetual and its end inconceivable. 
The old man is the child of heaven.” 

This youthfulness of soul with which he entered into the mystery of 
God, Pére Sertillanges radiated to such an extent that, throughout his 
life and even to its final moments, he served as a guide to rising gener- 
ations. How many vocations were first acknowledged and encouraged, 
thanks to his influence? We did not seek his counsel after the manner 
of a desultory perusal of a book of maxims or some classic author. We 
went to him because he was truly one of us, young as we were, enthus- 
iastic and energetic, of one and the same heart as all that is fine and 
great and true. Certainly he towered over us by reason of his vast 
culture, his renown and experience; yet he could be humble, attentive, 
considerate, and charitable. Although he had taught for forty years, 
never during that time had Pére Sertillanges been a “professor.” Never 
had he played a role; he was very simply and very completely himself. 

To be oneself! Thus did he define human wisdom and sanctity as 
well. It is not easy, he maintained, to succeed at being oneself. But it 
is necessary, otherwise one’s life will prove frustrated. Such a purifica- 
tion of “myself” presupposes great grace as well as a generous measure 
of sincerity, of nobility of soul, of constancy and self-discipline. There 
are two successive stages in a man’s life: one, wherein he discovers him- 
self; and the other, wherein he makes himself useful. The first is long 
and painful, sometimes lasting more than half of one’s life. But at its 
end man finally knows himself for what he is. He has rid himself of his 
faults; and his soul, having shaken off its outward seeming, is resplen- 
dent in God’s sight. For “to be oneself” is, after all, to be conformed 
to God’s idea of oneself. So long as conformity to that idea is lacking, 
it is impossible to revel in the glory of the Divine Presence. 

Occasionally Pére Sertillanges has been criticized for his persistent 
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optimism about men and things. True, he was indulgent and concili- 
atory, 4 priori. But this was neither weakness nor cowardice on his 
part; it was but an evidence of his enduring youthfulness of soul, a 
mark of the nobility of his spirit, yet another manifestation of the keen- 
ness of vision of the contemplative who can detect in the complexity of 
human things a greater depth of beauty than of wretchedness, a good- 
ness more real than evil, a truth more powerful than error. 

In his friendships he followed literally the counsel of St. Thomas: 
“It is more worth-while to fail often by having a good opinion of a 
bad man than to fail but once in misjudging a good man, for to be 
guilty of a simple error of judgment is preferable to being guilty of 
injustice.” 

In the works of Pére Sertillanges, too, we encounter this expansive 
and graciously affable spirit. It is a recognized fact that, thanks to his 
deeply thorough studies and not because of any cleverness of his pen, 
Aristotle has been converted into a catechumen; Plato, into a naturally 
Christian soul; and both Claude Bernard and Henri Poincaré, into 
orthodox thinkers. But especially, thanks to Sertillanges’ understanding 
and charity, was Bergson brought, before his death, to the brink of 
baptism. The Dominican experienced a special predilection and tender- 
ness toward unbelievers, to whom he said: “Whoever you may be and 
in whatever situation you may find yourself, I would have you know 
that I conceive of myself quite simply as your brother. And should I 
reap any reward from having come to a knowledge of the faith before 
you, such a reward would be merely from having been enabled to come 
to your assistance. I have let down the anchor in the port of peace, and 
you are sailing in its waters.” 

Fanaticism in all its form he held in horror; nor could he bear that 
religion, under the pretext of a “defense” thereof, should be rendered 
accessible. To such as counseled greater prudence and a more intran- 
sigent attitude, he replied: “I assert that we should make a complete 
inventory of all our blessings; that everything which God has made and 
His adversary has not perverted, is Christian; that the story of the flesh- 
pots of Egypt is ever deserving of our meditation; that one will never 
completely exhaust the riches of that symbolic Egypt which is the king- 
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dom of God in its constant and ever-accessible bounty to men.” 

It was thus that he understood Christian humanism. Ovunia vestra 
sunt; vos autem Christi, St. Paul had written. Everything is ours, and 
we are Christ’s. Everything is ours; and especially everything human, 
which is within reach and wherefrom we can draw without surfeit 
and so pay back in homage to our Creator. Everything is ours; even 
pagan works and ideas, provided we agree to supernaturalize and purify 
them in the blood of Christ. To speak off-hand of “baptizing a work” 
is not impossible; neither is it a falsification of its author nor a carica- 
ture of truth, for by such a means the author himself may be redeemed 
and the measure of his truth be magnified. Did not St. Thomas utilize 
Aristotle in the cause of Christ? So too did Pere Sertillanges seek every- 
where for some evidence of God. 

No ordinary person could essay a life of Pére Sertillanges. To plumb 
the riches of his vast intellect and infinitely diverse sensibilities would 
demand someone of the same intellectual caliber, of the same cour- 
ageous race of men. And that would not be an easy task. It matters 
little what book of Pére Sertillanges one may open; what is impressive 
and amazing from the very first is the style, which is like no one else’s 
and, because of its very originality, is truly untranslatable. To develop 
an idea there is a close series of images, which came to him from every 
avenue of human culture. For Pére Sertillanges was as much a theol- 
ogian as a philosopher; an historian, as a moralist; a musician, as a poet; 
a painter, as a sculptor; a mathematician, as a physician. He was the 
disciple of St. Thomas; the intimate of Plato; Aristotle, and Pascal; the 
admirer of Beethoven and Shakespeare. An intimate friend of Rodin, 
his skilled brush had reproduced several of Angelico’s masterpieces. We 
are likewise familiar with his great work on Claude Bernard, his Intro- 
duction to Experimental Medicine; and the countless notes which be- 
tray such an outstanding knowledge of the scientific problems of his 
time. Whoever would compare Father Sertillanges to any other intel- 
lectual genius, could think of none better than his brother Dominican, 
whom the Middle Ages rightly called the Universal Doctor, Albert the 
Great.? 


*The author does not intend to anticipate the judgment of the Church regarding 
the sanctity of P. Sertillanges. 
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During his youth Pére Sertillanges happened upon a saying of No- 
valis which impressed him deeply: “He who once seeks God, ends by 
finding Him everywhere.” It was this seeking for God that made of 
him a friar and a preacher; thereafter he began to discover Him in all 
things, not alone in His essence and in the Trinity, but in His creatures 
as well. For him all truth was something of the Truth. Superficial 
readers might have suspected him of pantheism; for ample reassurance 
to the contrary, one need only read his commentary on the tract on 
God in the Summa theologica. The fact is he knew how to pray in the 
presence of a magnificent spectacle, a mountain range, or a star-studded 
sky; present at a concert, he would write the outline of a conference or 
sermon on the back-cover of the program, even while listening to a 
performance of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony; after he had success- 
fully solved a difficult problem, he would fall to his knees in prayer. 
For him God was only secondarily an object of speculation; he adored 
the living, the whole God. He liked to call to mind that the theory of 
the three degrees of abstraction, as taught by the ancients, is not simply 
a hypothesis but a supremely vital reality. He could ascend those de- 
grees and penetrate to the unity of being with all the simplicity of the 
soul of a child. For him everything should bring us home to God, in 
whom everything was one, beautiful, worthy of wonder. 

It might reasonably have been feared that such a universality of 
spirit might have proved harmful to the depth of his thought. For there 
are not lacking those who have a smattering of everything, are pos- 
sessed of a mere acquaintance with general principles, and are masters 
of rhetoric. Hence they are mistaken for thinkers and specialists. Pére 
Sertillanges was not unaware of the danger, but he had too high a 
regard for truth to pervert it and thereby cheapen himself. Every 
single one of his countless writings represents rather a sustained effort 
at penetration. “The enlargement which I advocate,” he declared, “‘s 
warranted only by a proportionate deepening of doctrine. It is not 
appeasement. Everyone recognizes that fidelity to one’s sources is the 
best means of producing results and that the achievement of the ulti- 
mate applications is no more than a penetration to the very center of 
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everything. It is precision which serves as the key to the broadest intel- 
lectual horizons.” 

That he might fortify the depth of his thought, the truth of his 
teaching, and lest he dishonor his exceptional endowments, Pere Sertil- 
langes labored in season and out. It might even be asserted that he 
worked continually. For had he not written in La vie intellectuelle 
(that admirable literary project for which he had a special fondness) 
an entire chapter on work during sleep and the utilization of subcon- 
scious activity? At the same time he had established for himself a rigor- 
ous regimen of work. Rising at a very early hour, he first concentrat- 
ed his attention upon some physical exercises, went down to the morn- 
ing Office in choir, celebrated Mass, spent a quarter of an hour in 
leisure, and then secluded himself in his monastic cell until the midday 
meal. His mornings were inviolable, and nothing was allowed to dis- 
tract him from his assiduous observance of silence. In the afternoon 
he was again to be found at his desk, which was also his place of pray- 
er. From that desk he would rise only to perform what he termed, in 
a fortunate phrase, “a mental breather.” Then he listened to music, 
did some further work on a painting, received a caller, or simply took 
a stroll on the streets of Paris. But all the time he was meditating, ever 
alert for suggestions, wide awake to everything that passed within him- 
self and without. Everything in the world was a lesson for him. It 
served to confirm what he had always been able to derive from con- 
versation with others, even the most mediocre, and which no subse- 
quent view had rendered unimportant. In this connection he would 
recall a pertinent incident which one of Picasso’s friends had related to 
the artist. In the course of a long period of posing, one of this artist’s 
models, wearied by his own immobility, had fallen in a faint. “I hope,” 
rejoined Picasso with animation, “that you immediately took advantage 
of the occasion to sketch a rough draft.” 

Finally something should be said of Pere Sertillanges as preacher and 
retreat master, for this man of study was likewise a great man of action. 
Providence had endowed him with excellent ability as a speaker, which 
he developed throughout his life, without stinting his resources or pan- 
dering to his audiences. Always he created anew, skillfully adapting 
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himself to his hearers, thinking of them long in advance of his sermon, 
living with them in thought, sensing keenly their problems and anxieties. 
Never was he at a loss for something to do, a new and exciting project, 
or the proper remark to make. “Even while I am finishing one task,” 
he assured us, “another has already been started. Speaking at Bordeaux, 
I am looking ahead to Lyons, Nantes, or Marseilles.” 

For both writing and discourse he had set himself some very simple 
principles. He was fond of distinguishing between laws and rules. Men 
of genius and saints, he used to declare, are acquainted only with laws. 
Authors, poor speakers, and mediocre Christians are slaves of rules. For 
example, it is a rule always to construct your talk around three points; 
but it is the law for a good speech that it contain but a single idea and 
that everything else be built around that in harmony and simplicity. 
Beethoven constructed his symphonies upon the classical framework of 
several movements; nevertheless he developed but a single musical idea. 
The theme is first clearly stated; then it becomes less distinct, is recap- 
itulated, suggests itself once more, is expressed in variations; but always 
it is present. It can be heard throughout, in the allegro, adagio, andante, 
finale. For it is what gives to a single musical selection its own organic 
unity. 

Thus the first quality of any talk is to stimulate. In its entirety, it 
should betray the author’s complete absorption in it. One should never 
become lost in a multiplicity of details. Further, description and stylistic 
effects should be avoided. Let words be at the beck and call of ideas, 
which they should suggest forcefully, but with moderation. “Do not 
forget that when you preach God’s word to His people, you are no 
more than the channel of truth. The word of God is universal; nothing 
more than its own admirable simplicity is necessary. Your function is 
merely to make that word pierce the human heart as would a sword; 
God Himself will know best how to adapt it to the needs of each soul.” 
By way of illustrating his point, he again had recourse to a comparison 
with art: in painting, the truest likeness is not necessarily the most de- 
tailed. Very often a silhouette or a mere sketch is considerably more 
expressive. Without going to the extreme of cubism, the distinctive 
style of modern art is possessed of a profoundly appropriate idea: it is 
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essentially evocative. A photograph will be less satisfactory to a genuine 
artist than a painting of the same subject; but at the same time the 
photograph is more rigorously exact. 

Pere Sertillanges used also to advise his young students: above all, 
never copy, which is a detestable practice. Read a great deal, looking 
for laws therefrom not rules. You will not attain perfection in a day. 
Beethoven followed in the footsteps of Mozart before he established 
a tradition of his own. Instead of borrowing the rules of others, one 
should discover laws of one’s own. 

It is thus that one glimpses him, the whole direction of his spirit and 
his life returning always to the single maxim of holiness which he had 
set for himself: Simply to be oneself. 

Especially was he himself in his religious life. On the day of his 
religious profession he had embraced one rule, that of St. Dominic. But 
he lived it with all the grandeur, fidelity, and freedom of the children 
of God. Simply to tell how he summed up the Dominican life would 
require a day. “It is,” he declared, “a divine life and a joyous one.” 
Upon our insistence that he set down, before his death, some reflections 
upon the Order of Preachers, he simply said with a great measure of 
humility: “Others have done or will do it; as for me, I do not consider 
myself capable.” Thus did he express the grandeur of his vocation: 
by silence. 

Although he is dead, Pere Sertillanges will live long in the gratitude 
of our hearts. We see him yet, erect in his choir stall at the convent in 
Paris, chanting in his vigorous voice the praises of God; we see him up- 
on his knees, praying with utter simplicity, his eyes fixed upon the 
altar; we see him in his professor’s chair, carried away by the intense 
feeling which his own extemporaneous expositions had aroused and 
which contributed so much to his teaching; we see him throughout all 
the years of his life, simple as a child, full of fraternal affection, ever 
indulgent. We see him in spirit in the bosom of the Trinity, in supreme- 
ly happy contemplation of the God of his own perpetual youthfulness. 


University of Clermont-Ferrand J. B. Nretty, O.P. 
France 
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THE SPIRITUAL LIFE OF THE PRIEST 
7 M. Eugene Boylan, O.C.R. 
he Newman Press, 161 pages, $2.50 


“Let a man so account of us, as servants of Christ and stewards of the 
mysteries of God,” spoke the apostle Paul to the early Church. For centur- 
ies the servants of Christ, even though always unworthy, have been dis- 
pensing the mysteries of God, and yet exercising an office not of their own 
choice primarily but chosen by Christ Himself. “You have not chosen Me, 
but I have chosen you.”? No doubt every priest wishes to be a “man of 
God,”$ to “walk worthily of God and please Him in all things,’"* to fulfill 
the command of the ordaining prelate, “Imitate what you do.’ 

The priest is not without knowledge of the mind of the Church in his 
regard. The fathers and doctors of the Church, saintly pontiffs, and count- 
less bishops, seminary professors and directors have pointed out what is to 
be expected of one who would ascend to this high dignity. Perhaps their 
exhortations take their rise from the words of the Spouse of Christ spoken 
in the ceremony of ordination to the priesthood: “With great fear must one 
ascend to this high dignity, and it must be an object of care that heavenly 
wisdom, sound morals, and continual observance of what is just commend 
those chosen for it. Let the odor of your life be the joy of Christ’s Church, 
that by preaching and example you may build the house of God, that is, 
His people.” 

But even with knowledge of the sublimity of his calling, the priest is 
living day by day in the midst of danger. The world, the flesh, and the 
devil are obstacles in the way of lay sanctity, and they are not entirely ab- 
sent in the life of a priest. True, he is a man especially favored by God 
and even by his fellow men, but he is still a man attempting to do the work 
of God among men in the world, surrounded as are others “by the wicked- 
ness and snares of the devil.” In his ears must always ring the words of a 
saintly pope, “What is more easy than for even religious hearts to become 
soiled by the filth of the world?” 

To enable the priest to occupy always a place midway between God 
and man, to be another mediator Dei, saints and saintly men have written 
treatises and exhortations to perfection, as St. Gregory the Great’s Regula 
pastoralis, St. John Chrysostom’s, On the Priesthood, St. Thomas Aquinas’ 
tract on the sacrament of orders, St. Alphonsus’ Dignity and Duties of the 
Priest, Cardinal Manning’s The Eternal Priesthood, the Exhortation to the 
Catholic Clergy of Pope Pius X, and the encyclical letter of Pope Pius XI, 


‘I Cor. 4:1. John 15:16. *I Tim. 6:11. *Col. 1:10. 
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On the Priesthood. These writings, together with their various commentar- 
ies, are examples of material for sacerdotal spiritual reading and meditation. 
In addition to these standard sources, many devotional treatises, books of 
meditations and of spiritual reading have appeared especially in recent 
years. In this latter category may be placed Father Boylan’s The Spiritual 
Life of the Priest. 

The Cistercian author is not unknown to English readers. His former 
volumes (The Mystical Body, This Tremendous Lover, and Difficulties in 
Mental Prayer) have proved valuable to both clergy and laity. This pres- 
ent volume collects the series of articles originally written for The Priest. 
They were composed principally for diocesan priests “with American con- 
ditions in view... se and unreservedly.” The chapters, almost of 
equal length, seek to draw the priest to a consideration of the contempla- 
tive and active elements of his priesthood. Stressed is the —— of spirit- 
ual reading, meditation, the Divine Office, and the Mass. Mortification, de- 
tachment, self-sacrifice, study, preaching, administration of the sacraments, 
union with Christ and His Blessed Mother, are all considered in relation to 
the priestly life. It is difficult to find any strict plan of unity in the pre- 
sentation of the various chapters, but many of them revolve about the idea 
of “Christ’s victimhood.” The priest must be a daily victim “living by God 
and for God, and not by ourselves or for ourselves.” He gives himself com- 
pletely to God “not only at the time of our ritual offering but throughout 
the whole day.” The same idea is found in the chapter on self-sacrifice 
through obedience. 

Frequent use is made of Pius X’s letter to priests, Haerent animo. Spirit- 
ual reading is seen as providing fuel for meditation, and as deepening what 
the priest already knows. The interior life will find expression in “talking 
with God” in meditation. Thus is established a threefold daily program 
for the priest: reading, reflection, and prayer. As for the priest's office, 
“There is something of Christ in the Divine Office that no amount of 
private ‘devotion’ can achieve.” The priest in reciting his office must ever 
remember the person who is really saying the office: “Domine, in unione 
illius divinae intentionis, qua ipse in terris laudes Deo persolvisti, has tibi 
horas persolvo.” 

The Sacrifice of the Mass must permeate the priest’s whole life. He is 
obliged to make his daily life of “victimhood” an expression of the sacri- 
fice offered each morning at his Mass. Otherwise his daily Mass is, as far 
as he is concerned, more or less a deliberate lie. 

Some interesting observations are made in the chapter on “The Priest and 
Recreation.” No form of recreation fitting the clerical state is excluded, 
but it is hoped that the priest’s “growing intimacy with our Lord, and shar- 
ing of His Spirit will lead him to turn away from these make-believe pleas- 
ures of man to the joys of Christ’s company. . .” 

The avoidance of the pains of purgatory, without merit as they are, is 
suggested as one of the reasons for our doing penance while here on earth; 
the need of the shepherd’s doing vicarious reparation for the sins of the 
flock is offered as another, in accordance with the application of Pius XII’s 
words in the encyclical Mystici Corporis: “The salvation of many depends 
on the prayers and voluntary penances which the members of the Mystical 
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Body of Jesus Christ offer for this intention.” In addition, other forms of 
mortification and detachment from temporalities must be found in the life 
of every priest. “Be not solicitous,” he is told. “Avoid being excessively 
well-off.” 

Even a priest’s speech can betray his ministry; therefore the need for 
truth, charity, and justice in speech. Prudence will dictate silence on many 

oints, especially on those which might lead to a betrayal of confidence. 
ee humorous remarks are sometimes hurtful, and respect for the priest- 
hood is sometimes lost by a false application of the attempt to be “all things 
to all men” even in speech, particularly so when the program leads to 
adopting the conversation of the worldling. Sincerity without affectation, 
kindness without cowardly leniency, will help the priest to “assert’ Christ, 
not himself, and to bring the lost sheep back to the sacraments. All this is 
merely “a glad recognition of one’s misery and of God’s mercy,” in other 
words, humility, obtained by learning from the divine Master and by pray- 
ing for His virtues. 

Meditations on study and preaching show the necessity of a “daily time- 
table,” inclusive enough to permit time for developing one’s personal knowl- 
edge of God, and for improving one’s dispensing of the word of God from 
the pulpit. 

In all these exercises and duties of his priestly life, the mind and heart of 
the priest must ever be directed to union with Christ. There is no one 
more capable of directing us to Him than the mother of Christ. Devotion 
to her is an integral part of devotion to Christ, fulfilled by following out 
perfectly “her one commandment, ‘Whatsoever He shall say to you, do 
ye.” Mary’s rosary and the occasional recitation of her little office lead 
to an attitude of heart and mind best expressed in the total consecration of 
the priest to Mary as indicated by St. Grignion de Montfort. In this conse- 
cration, the author points out, we achieve our complete consecration to 
Christ. Acting then in and with Christ and His Blessed Mother, our con- 
tact with souls is a “continual sacrament” where we meet our Lord, “truly 
present and attainable.” 

Priests will find The Spiritual Life of the Priest a valuable book for 
spiritual reading, and an excellent help in meditation. Its general ee of 
sacrifice and union with the will of God will provide consolation and en- 
couragement. The author’s substantial recommendations, expressed in a 
somewhat “modern” fashion, will no doubt prove a means of perfection 
within the reach of all. Noteworthy is his pointing out of the canonical 
obligations of clerics in the matter of spirituality, and his relating these to 
manifest signs of the will of God, to be preferred, when choice has to be 
made, to privately chosen forms of devotion. Readers of Cross anpD Crown 
will note the similarity of doctrine in many places with that of Father 
Sea especially concerning the faith, hope, and charity 
which should be found in prayer, the need of mortification arising from 

ersonal sins, and the fact that the “so-called mystical life is nothing but 
the full development of the ordinary life of the Christian where the ‘Holy 
Ghost is allowed to have His way.’ 

Some priests will consider as unnecessary the author’s apology for sug- 

gesting the study of philosophy by a priest even after his seminary days. 
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Many will feel that his compromise, “At least let us decide to say the com- 
plete rosary—fifteen decades—once a week,” is too great a concession to 
sacerdotal acedia. Occasionally, too, one seems to detect in the author’s 
mind a suspicion of conflict between the expression of the ideas and the- 
ological accuracy, as though he were writing with one eye on the eccles- 
iastical censor, but that can hardly be considered a fault. After using the 
volume for spiritual reading or meditation, the reader will no doubt feel 
that the author’s prayer in the Introduction will be readily answered: “May 
Mary, the Mother of the Whole Christ, use these pages to bring us all closer 
to her Son, our High Priest and Victim!” 
Patrick M. J. Crancy, O.P. 


FAIR AS THE MOON 
By Father M. Oliver, O.Cist.R. 
The Newman Press, 235 pages, $3.25. 


The possibilities of error and bad taste which are ever open to creative 
writers are nowhere greater than in the field of religious literature. Even a 
cursory reading of much Marian literature proves that many authors have 
realized these possibilities to a painful degree. In view of this, it is gratify- 
ing indeed to come upon a book devoted to the portrayal of Our Lady’s 
prerogatives that is at once solid in its theological conceptions, lofty in its 
imagery, and lucid in its style. 

ary’s divine motherhood is the central theme of these pages. Following 
a chronology that reaches back to the dawn of creation, Father Oliver un- 
folds the Blessed Mother’s role in the divine economy of salvation. The 
need for the Incarnation is clearly stated according to the mind of St. 
Thomas, and Mary’s part in that wonderful manifestation of God’s love is 
explained in terms of the graces with which she was so generously endowed. 

The human side of Mary’s preparation for her vocation is beautifully 
depicted. The portrait that emerges is one of a creature who is intensely 
and perfectly human and who leads a life of perfect conformity to the 
divine will. Never once does the author lose himself in vain speculations 
about the minute details of her life. Yet he manifests a filial devotion that 
must come from loving meditation on the Virgin’s perfection. He men- 
tions that St. Theresa declared that no words of hers could describe the 
radiance of the smile which Mary bestowed on her in a vision. Then he 
adds, “Ah, her smile! It was an expression like that which made us resolve 
to write this book. For generally we are presented with a virgin who does 
not smile. She will look so virginal, yes, so gentle, so majestic, but smile 
—oh, no. But we say, oh, yes” (p. 87). 

Father Oliver shows us a woman who is very lovable and very human 
who is always the Mother of God. His portrait is largely based on the 

criptures, with the expected emphasis on the text of St. Luke. The tone 
is persuasive rather than scientific; there are few quotations from non- 
scriptural sources and almost no footnotes. 

Although Father Oliver’s style is remarkably clear and easy to read, the 
profundity of many of his thoughts is such that a certain familarity with 
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the basic principles of Mariology would greatly enhance the meaning of 
the book. It is for this reason that the work is recommended principally 
for religious and priests. But for them it is highly recommended. 


Epwarp T. Lawton, O.P. 


St. Dominic’s Priory 
Oak Park, Illinois 


PRAYER FOR ALL TIMES 

By Pierre Charles, S.J. 

Translated by Maud Monahan 
Foreword by C. C. Martindale, S.J. 
The Newman Press, 328 pages, $3 50. 


In February, 1923, an American Catholic periodical announced in its 
“foreign ssiblinetions” column the appearance of La priére de toutes les 
heures, describing it as an “excellent meditation book—theological, —_ 
tural, simple, devout.” Maud Monahan, an English nun, translated the 
work in three installments, the so-called First, Second, and Third Series. 
The three small volumes are now reprinted attractively and conveniently 
under one cover. 


A new generation of readers has come to maturity since the earliest 
printings a Prayer for All Times. World War II and its attendant hor- 
rors have engendered fresh need of the unceasing prayer which these 
ninety-seven meditations advocate. The reissue should have a friendly re- 
ception in America since its author, professor of Louvain University and 
of the Gregorianum in Rome, has in recent years taught at Fordham sum- 
mer school, made a mission lecture tour across the United States, and 
addressed gatherings at the De Porres interracial center. The translator’s 
name will be readily associated with a well known compilation of Janet 
Erskine Stuart’s letters and a brief biography of St. Madeleine Sophie Barat. 


Once the reader has accepted the translator’s familiar You in address- 
ing our Lord and has become accustomed to the departure from the 
formal points-affections-colloquy pattern to which Jesuit meditation books 
normally adhere, the spiritual trail marked by Father Charles becomes 
very pleasant traveling. This reviewer found specially gratifying the com- 
bination of high thoughts and effective expression. 

The words “He commanded the fever,” for instance, provide a point of 
departure for the enumeration of “bitter memories, venomous ambitions, 
harmful satisfactions” that need His omnipotent command for dismissal. 
“Letting your light shine” becomes compatible with “seeking the lowest 
place” when our author tells us that to hide one’s “light under a bushel” 
is to conceal it by “pusillanimity, distrust, cunning lies, and cowardice.” 

Is the lover of study, absorbed in Ninivite civilization or the identifica- 
tion of old texts, disturbed by a sense of the worldliness of intellectual 
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pursuits? Father Charles draws from the phrase “I am the Truth” this 
reassuring inference: “Wherever truth is spoken we stammer somethin 

of the Person of the Word Who is Truth and I can love my studies an 

my books as we love the stones of our house and the air of our native 
land.” Each of us is, metaphorically, a “root that does not choose its place 
but utilizes it.” Our position in life is “the soil in which God’s providence 
has placed us.” Adaptability to one’s environment is the lesson conveyed 
by the “crocus piercing through an almost frozen earth.” Proprietary 
impulses are rebuked by the reminder that “the harvest and the store- 
house belong to Him as do the oven and the flour and the one who kneads 
it.” The state of praying always is contrasted with the system of inter- 
mittent praying in which one resembles an “imprisoned bird jumping 
from bar to bar of the scanty perches in the aviaries.” An unusual simile 
for the fleetingness of our mortal days compares them to “hounds at the 
hunt” and life to “the track of a frail insect on the surface of sleeping 
waters.” 

If aspirants to spirituality could invest the details of daily living with 
such symbolic value as Father Charles finds in the prosaic business of 
climbing stairs, life would be immeasurably enriched and the “sins of 
emptiness, of gossip, spite, and slander” would die of inanition. 

Here and there a Ciceronian anaphora embellishes a chapter and, like 
the one built upon pone me juxta Te or Quid amplius?, sings itself into 
the reader’s memory. 

There is a surprising application of the word “legion” (for most scrip- 
ture readers it has only diabolical connotation) to any human heart. We 
are directed to find within ourselves a Machiavellian personality, a violent 
and irritable one, a lazy and apathetic one, a nobly aspiring one. 

Timeliness is not the least of the merits of the volume under consider- 
ation. Father Charles has introduced numerous matters of contemporary 
relevance. For observers of the Catholic collegiate scene and its preoc- 
cupation with theology for the laity, the French Jesuit affirms that, in our 
devotion, the “theology of Grace regulates all our collaboration with God” 
and that to go wrong in theory is inevitably to make mistakes in practice. 
The liturgist is admonished not to disdain or suppress the lowly vocal 
prayer so well adapted to our weak nature. Liturgical prayer is the “gold 
of the Tabernacle,” but to build a church we need also the cruder ma- 
terials of “wood for joists and shapeless cement for walls.” Kierkegaard’s 
“contemporaneity” theory comes to mind as one reads, “Bethlehem is to- 
day and Easter was not yesterday.” The following has significance in the 
light of current happenings: “Our adversaries of today! You perhaps are 

reparing them in secret as You prepared Saul, the persecutor, to carry 

our name throughout the world, and our believers have no reason to 
give themselves airs of importance. They have to work out their own 
salvation, taking care lest they fall.” Surely, Prayer for All Times should 
have many appreciative readers. 


Sister M. Benoit, R.S.M. 


Saint Xavier College 
Chicago, Illinois 
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WHAT ARE THESE WOUNDS? 
By Thomas Merton 
The Bruce Publishing Co., 206 pages, $2.50. 


This modest biography of a thirteenth-century Belgian saint, written 
before The Seven Storey Mountain, although without the élan of that 
famous autobiography, has much of the candor and forthrightness that 
make Thomas Merton’s books eminently readable. Merton’s present fame 
will attract more readers than this earlier work would have found, had it 
appeared before The Seven Storey Mountain, for the story of St. Lut- 
garde will seem to the average reader to romise less interest than many 
another biography. St. Lutgarde suffers the disadvantage of being called 
a mystic, and mystics are those from whom the average reader holds 
aloof. (St. Lutgarde suffers a further disadvantage in being misrepre- 
sented on the book-jacket of this new biography, the first to appear in 
English; her face +i repel some readers, for the design of the illustra- 
tion is sentimental and realistic. It might with more fitness have been litur- 
ical, for the title is a text from Zacharias used in the lesson of the Mass in 
Fons: of the Five Wounds; and there are many points in the narrative 
which emphasize the relationship between the sanctity of Lutgarde and the 
liturgical life of the Cistercian Abbey of Aywiéres in which she spent the 
greater part of her life.) 


Merton’s source for the life of the Belgian Cistercian is a contemporary 
narrative written by the Dominican confessor of the saint, Thomas of 
Cantimpré, a learned and truthworthy witness, whose readable, enlivening 
narrative loses nothing in Merton’s retelling. We are introduced to a little- 
known saint who is charming in her simplicity, in her ardent love for 
Christ, and in the spontaneous sympathy which made her a friend to a great 
variety of persons who asked her salene and help. Unlearned in Latin 
and French (although she spent more than forty years in a French-speak- 
ing abbey), ignorant of the Scriptures and of formal theology, she was 
able to counsel prelates, priests, religious, mystics, and apostles, nobles and 
bourgeois. She was a thirteenth-century Margaret Mary, a stigmatist be- 
fore St. Francis of Assisi, a contemplative as devoted as St. Theresa of 
Lisieux to the apostolate of prayer for priests, a victim-soul for sinners and 
for the Church as conninasicaliay as Theresa Neumann of our own time. 
Thomas Merton has no great preference for the subject of this biography; 
he prefers the less dramatic Cistercians who live a life of solitude, prayer, 
silence, and penance, undistinguishable from the rest of the community, 
absorbed in its self-effacement like the little creatures of forest and wood- 
land who merge into the landscape, protected the better for taking on its 
coloring and contours. Yet Merton writes with sympathy and understand- 
ing of the Cistercian mystic who is one of the glories of the Order in the 
early thirteenth century. There is no writer so disarmingly frank; he is 
himself the paragon of Cistercian simplicity, humility, and poverty. 

The general reader will find St. Lutgarde an interesting person, although 
there is less biographical data than he would wish; her first biographer was 
evidently more interested in the mystical and spiritual aspects of her life 
than in the ordinary events which would enable the reader to know her 
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as a human being whose life-history corresponds closely, in many respects, 
to human life in any age. 

The Catholic reader will be grateful to Thomas Merton for his enlighten- 
ing remarks on a number of interesting subjects, the contemplative life, 
mystical states of prayer, the Divine Office. Dominicans will feel a special 
interest in a saint whom Blessed Jordan of Saxony, their second Master 
General, called “mother and nurse of the Friars Preachers.” When St. 
Dominic began his apostolate against the Albigensian heretics, Lutgarde 
undertook a seven-year fast, cooperating with prayer and penance in the 
active ministry of the founder of the Order of Preachers. St. Dominic’s 
successor, Blessed Jordan, appealed to the Cistercian nun for prayers for 
the Preaching Friars, and obtained the promise of her daily intercession for 
them. There is something very appealing in this friendly interchange of 
courtesies between members of two orders, one ancient and the other 
brand-new. It forges a link between them in their present vigorous age, 
and Dominicans will feel a special debt of gratitude to Thomas Merton 
for reminding them of their all-but-forgotten Cistercian patroness. 


What are these wounds? The penitential life of Lutgarde answers the 
poignant question of Zacharias. These are the wounds of love; these are . 
the priceless rubies of a Lover. 


Sister Juuie, O.P. 
Rosary College 
River Forest, Illinois 
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Uf, pronounce, declare, and 


define it to be a divinely re- 
vealed dogma that the Im- 
maculate Mother of God, 
ever Virgin Mary, when the 
course of her earthly life was 
finished, was taken up body 


and soul into heavenly glory.” 


Prus XII, Munificentissimus Deus 








Editorial 
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N November 1, 1950, the Vicar of Christ on earth formally and 
infallibly defined the doctrine of the Assumption of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary into heaven. For the third time in something less than a 
century the world has witnessed this supernatural phenomenon and 
with pretty much the same emotions of bewilderment, bitterness, and 
ridicule. To the Catholic world the definition is a source of hope and 
confidence, for the infallible voice of the Church has not been muted 
by the centuries. The words of the definition falling from the lips of 
the Holy Father were indeed an echo and re-echo of the words of 
Christ Himself, living and vibrant today as when they were first 
spoken, “Behold, I am with you all days, even to the consummation 
of the world.”? 

The definition came as no surprise. The world was forewarned as 
if to give Catholics a chance to savor with anticipation the glory of 
that moment. As a matter of fact pleas for the definition of this doc- 
trine have increased in number and intensity through the years. The 
fact of Mary’s Assumption has been considered as true by the Church, 
for it was taught by all the bishops in union with the supreme pastor. 
Before the definition, the attitude of the Church was not one of mere 
tolerance, but indeed of positive teaching as was evidenced in liturgy 
especially by universal agreement of the whole Church in celebrating 
the solemn feast. 

What the whole Church believes as a doctrine revealed by God and 
to be believed with divine faith by all Catholics is this: that the Blessed 
Virgin soon after her death was taken up body and soul to heaven to 
be forever enthroned above the angels and saints. The only bodies 
now in heaven are those of Christ and His Blessed Mother. What 
Christ accomplished by His own power was done for His Blessed 
Mother by the power of God. The definition is by no means a bull 
of canonization for Mary. It is the assertion of a privilege granted 
her by God because of her unique and singular privilege of being asso- 
ciated with her divine Son in the work of redemption. 


*Matt. 28:20. 
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More than one protest was raised against the definition of this doc- 
trine because some maintained that it had no basis in recorded history. 
There are no extant accounts of the fact or the circumstances of 
Mary’s death or what transpired after her death. Mary leaves the 
pages of Sacred Scripture with the quiet grace and unobtrusiveness 
with which she made her entrance. The last mention of her is found 
in the Acts of the Apostles, “All these were perservering with one 
mind in prayer with the women, and Mary the Mother of Jesus, and 
with his brethren.”? What is known of her life after her Son’s Ascen- 
sion is wreathed in silence. No amount of historical evidence would 
suffice to prove the doctrine of her Assumption. Even had the apos- 
tles witnessed her Assumption as they did witness the Ascension, the 
fact that she was lifted into heaven would have remained only a mat- 
ter of strong presumption. The fact of the Ascension was revealed 
by God through the angels who rather mildly upbraided the aposiles: 
“Ye men of Galilee, why stand you looking up to heaven? This Jesu; 
who is taken up from you into heaven, shall so come, as you have seen 
Him going into heaven.”* The only way Mary’s Assumption could 
come to human minds with certitude is by divine revelation. That this 
revelation was made by God has received the infallible stamp of di- 
vine authority in the definition. 


Although the time for theological arguments concerning the defina- 
bility of this doctrine is now passed, for we are now faced with the 
accomplished fact, it is important to consider them in the light of that 
fact. The documents of tradition show that the doctrine was at least 
implicitly revealed even though no mention of it can be found either in 
Sacred Scripture or primitive documents. For by the seventh century 
the feast of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin was celebrated by 
almost the whole Church. The written testimonies to the doctrine 
grow in number and clarity as time marches on through the centuries. 
The universal celebration of the feast manifests the ordinary magister- 
ium of the Church at work, but this presupposes that the doctrine has 
been at least implicitly revealed. As a matter of fact there is some reason 
to assert an explicit revelation, for how otherwise explain the universal 


* Acts 1:14. *Tbid., 1:11. 
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tradition in existence in both East and West by the seventh century? 

Moreover, we know from divine revelation that Mary received the 
fullness of grace and was blessed by God among women in an excep- 
tional way. By reason of this singular blessing the malediction to bring 
forth children in pain and to return to dust* did not extend to Mary. 
Just as she was a virgin before, in, and after the birth of her divine Son, 
so too her body was not allowed to see the corruption of the tomb. 
Again it may be argued that Christ’s perfect victory over Satan includ- 
ed victory over sin and death. But Mary, the Mother of God, was 
most intimately associated with Jesus on Calvary in His victory over 
Satan. Hence she was associated with Him in His victory over death by 
her resurrection and Assumption. In both of these arguments the prem- 
ises, drawn from revelation, render the conclusion definable by the 
Church. 

It is noteworthy that the apparitions of the Blessed Virgin at Lourdes 
and Fatima, with their messages, are not the foundation upon which the 
definition is based. These were private revelations, not belonging to 
the common deposit of faith which closed with the last apostle. Yet no 
one can deny that these visits from heaven have done much to prepare 
the Catholic mind for the definition. When Mary announced herself 
as “the Immaculate Conception” to Bernadette, she did not prove the 
truth of the definition made less than two years before. But she did 
concentrate the minds of Catholics upon that doctrine which had been 
proposed by the divine Teacher as a doctrine of faith. Moreover, the 
history of Lourdes has gone far to convince men that the Mother of 
God is truly the Mother of men and that her solicitude for them con- 
tinues through the years. It is as if Mary prepared men for the defini- 
tion not for her glory but only that we might come to know better 
what she meant when she said: “‘All generations shall call me blessed. . . . 
Because He who is mighty hath done great things to me and holy is 
His name.”® 

The doctrine of the Assumption in a sense crowns our faith in the 
objective completion of the work of the redemption, and adds a new 
firmness to our hope. The complete significance of this fact escapes 
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the human mind, for God lavished His choicest gifts upon His Mother. 
Yet there are aspects which we cannot pass over. These are significant 
implications relative to the way of perfection, in which Mary is our 
sure guide. 

We cannot begin to appreciate the privilege of the Assumption un- 
less we take it in context with Mary’s role as Mother of God. And that 
brings a whole train of her glories, her Immaculate Conception, the 
beginning in time of the work of Redemption, her complete virginity, 
her divine maternity. And yet we do not see the complete significance 
of her Assumption, of her glory, unless we see her with a sort of fright- 
ening clarity “standing at the foot of the cross.” There is indeed the 
key to her glory. 

It has always been beyond man’s comprehension that God should 
have let His mother suffer with Him, and then refuse to let her die 
with Him. She was left to console the Church. And indeed her prayers 
and merits were the hidden sources of the fruitfulness of the labors and 
trials of the apostles. But if St. Paul could cry out in an ecstasy of love 
to be torn from this life to be united with God, how much more the 
Mother of God! Death was for her only a short step to glory. And 
she left a perfect example of patient waiting for all who desire to be 
dissolved and to live with God. For love not only impaled her heart 
but it gave her that depth of wisdom which alone can understand the 
ways of divine love. 

As Mary walked through those last years of her life she lived with 
the memory of the things which she had kept pondering in her heart. 
What love was poured out in contemplating those mysteries of His 
life, death, and resurrection, which were etched forever in her mind! 
It was in a sense her gift to all who would come after Him, taking up 
the cross to follow Him from Bethlehem to Calvary and to glory. But 
that gift was not yet complete; it needed the finishing touch of the 
divine Artisan. That finishing touch was provided in her glorious 
Assumption into heaven, and the consequent glory of the Queen of 
heaven and earth. This is the heritage of the Rosary, which binds men 


to God through the glorious medium of her who is Mother of God 


and men. James R. Gixtis, O.P. 
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Mother of the Mystical Body 


N SEPTEMBER 1944 when the German and Allied armies were 
engaged in a bitter struggle on the banks of the Albert Canal in the 
Kempen region of Belgium, the distressed people of this enemy-occu- 
pied zone made frequent visits to a statue of the Mother of God in a 
chapel which stood at a distance of two miles from the canal. Since 
my childhood I had known this rural Bosch chapel and its statue of 
Our Lady which dates back to the fourteenth or fifteenth century. 
But it was not until maturity that my eyes and my heart were forcibly 
impressed by the very old inscription at the base of the statue. It was 
a Flemish text: Christnen, ziet naar Uwe Moeder (“Christians, behold 
your Mother”). During the past four centuries as during the war the 
people of the countryside had been honoring the Mother of God as 
their mother, as the mother of all Christians, as the mother of all men. 
But the realization of why our Belgian mothers brought up their. chil- 
dren with such a deep and lively love for the Mother “of whom was 
born Jesus”? burst upon me suddenly. 

Mary, the Mother of Jesus is our Mother also. The Mother of the 
God-man is also the mother of men. It is natural for us to say that 
Mary, the Mother of Jesus, is our Mother also. It is certain that such 
terminology was used during the lifetime of St. Anselm of Canterbury, 
but it seems that the actual phrases were uncommon in the earlier cen- 
turies of Christianity. Yet the doctrine taught and indicated by the 
phrase, Mary our Mother, was known from the earliest days. The first 
Christians undoubtedly prayed as we do. They used words and ex- 
pressions other than those we use, but they affirmed the same faith as 
we affirm; for, as we know, Catholic doctrine is unchangeable, and is 
constant and identical. The first Christians honored the Mother of 
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God as we honor her today. We use the form that they used when, 
for example, we say the Sub tuum praesidium, which dates from the 
end of the third century. 

In spite of the fact that Mary has always been honored as our mother 
since the early days of Christianity, we find some Christians even in 
our own day who are afraid to say that Mary, the Mother of God, is 
also our mother, poor and wretched sinners that we are. They are 
loath to confess that the Mother “of whom was born Jesus” is truly the 
mother of all Christians, the mother of the entire mystical body of 
Christ. Although they do not realize it, this is a Catholic doctrine which 
cannot be cast aside without taking from Catholicism one of its sublime 
attributes. The elimination of this doctrine would negate a devotion 
on which depends not only the salvation of men but the peace of the 
present-day world as well. Such people think that the Church uses the 
expression “Mother of men” hyperbolically and metaphorically. How 
wrong they are! It is because of the existence of this error among men 
and the honor due our Blessed Mother, that we set forth in this article 
the depth and the meaning of this doctrine and its expression which is 
so dear to the Church. 

If this expression, “Mary our Mother,” did not embody a truly 
Catholic sense, the teaching office of the Church would long since 
have forbidden its usage, for the Church watches vigilantly over the 
integrity of the Catholic faith, and not only abhors but formally for- 
bids any new devotions which might endanger the faith of her chil- 
dren. It is natural for her to do this. The Church received from her 
Founder the mission of preserving intact the doctrine revealed by 
God. Our Lord said that His Church would never be guilty of failure 
in her mission of preaching the truth. To assist her in her office of 
guardian and interpreter of revealed doctrine throughout the centur- 
ies until the end of the world, He promised to her and He gave to her 
the Holy Ghost. 

To standardize our devotions, Pope Pius XII recalled in his encyclical 
Mediator Dei (December 18, 1947) the catholic and historical princi- 
ple lex credendi legem statuat supplicandi (“the faith that we profess 
must be the norm of our supplications”). Abuses can arise, especially 
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in popular devotions. Exaggerations appear, and it is possible that cer- 
tain religious manifestations are dangerous for Catholic life and faith. 
Because of these errors and exaggerations in devotions, some of our 
separated brethren condemn Catholicism. We know that in this con- 
demnation they are wrong, for “the Church is not responsible for the 
weaknesses, sins, and abuses of Catholics,” as Pope Pius XI said. Crit- 
icism of this kind cannot logically touch the Church herself, but rath- 
er it belongs to certain Catholics who either do not understand or do 
not state correctly the doctrine taught by the Church. 

Of course, people outside the faith pray, and often with great fervor 
and devotion. How sad it is that these devout souls do not honor the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, the Mother of God, as we honor her! Since this 
lack of devotion to the Blessed Virgin is due to ignorance, we must 
excuse them. They are afraid of offending God or of taking some- 
thing away from the glory of Christ if they should honor Mary. 
Hence they sometimes accuse the Catholic Church of being extrava- 
gant in its devotion to Mary. The very opposite is true. The Catholic 
Church always rejects and condemns devotions not based upon re- 
vealed dogmas, but at the same time she approves with all her author- 
ity and with the assistance of the Holy Ghost, the ever-growing 
devotion to the Mother of God, precisely because Mary is also the 
mother of men. For that reason in his radio address to the Catholic 
school children of America, Pope Pius XII said: “May the Immacu- 
late Heart of Mary, Virgin Mother of God and your mother, keep 
your smiling eyes and happy faces ever fixed on your divine Model, 
who comes to you as a welcome guest in Holy Communion.”? The 
Church teaches that we do not render to Christ the worship due Him 
if we stubbornly refuse to venerate Mary as our Mother, since it is 
through her that He willed to come to us, and it is thanks to her con- 
sent that the Son of God became man; it is thanks to her that He be- 
came “our Redeemer.” That is why, in a certain sense, we must say 
that she is, with Him and by the will of God, “the cause of our salva- 
tion.” In our litanies of the Virgin we address her as “Holy Mother 
of God,” “Mother of Christ,” “Mother of our Savior.” Now, it is 


* Osservatore Romano, February 23, 1950, p. 1. 
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because she is the Mother of God, our Savior, that she is our Mother, 
too. The fathers and doctors of the Church have continually taught 
this doctrine since the first ages of Christianity. This teaching is first 
evidenced by St. Irenaeus, and for centuries the Sovereign Pontiffs, 
the successors of St. Peter and the vicars of Christ, have never ceased 
to emphasize this doctrine and this teaching. They repeat again and 
again that Mary, the “Mother of Jesus,” is also “our Mother,” and 
they exhort us to honor her in this capacity. 

That is why in the pages which follow we shall try to present the 
Catholic doctrine of Mary, the Mother of mankind. We hope that 
Catholics will find therein motives for honoring the Blessed Virgin 
in a still more fervent manner, and that our separated brethren will 
find reasons therein for overcoming their ignorance of the veneration 
of the Mother of God, our Mother, and for abandoning their opposi- 
tion to that Catholic practice. 

We will explain successively: 

1. In what the human maternity of Mary consists. 

2. The doctrine of the Church with regard to the human maternity 

of Mary. 

3. The nature and the doctrinal foundations of this maternity. 

4. The consequences entailed by this doctrine in regard to our 
attitude toward our heavenly Mother. 


I. In what does the human maternity consist? 


Before speaking of a belief or before criticizing it, and especially 
before putting into practice the consequences that result from that 
belief, we need to know its essence. St. Paul tells us that our worship 
of God must be a “reasonable service.”* It must be worthy of God. 
St. Peter exhorts us to be “ready always to satisfy everyone that asketh 
you a reason of that hope which is in you.”* We hope for great things 
from God, and we hope to obtain these things from Him through 
the intercession and mediation of Mary, the Mother of the only- 
begotten Son of God. It is in God’s Son that God has given her to us. 


*Rom. 12:1. *T Pet. (3:15. 
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However, the Mother of God and therefore God Himself (since we 
honor the Mother for and on behalf of the Son) is not well served or 
duly honored if we venerate her for motives which are not founded 
on the beauty and loftiness of her nature. St. Bernard writes: “The 
honor that we render our Queen must be given to her with discretion 
and circumspection. The Virgin has so many incontrovertible titles, 
she is so lofty, so sublime in dignity that she has no need of any false 
claims to win our veneration.” “Mary has no need of falsehood, she 
is absolutely full of truth,” says St. Bonaventure. It is, therefore, with 
good reason that Cardinal Cajetan wrote: “Intelligent man, devotee 
of Mary, limit yourself to authentic praises.”> Warnings on this point 
that the doctors and the theologians of the Church have repeated 
throughout the centuries are always the same. These churchmen are 
circumspect and prudent, even exacting; they are on guard lest devo- 
tion to the Blessed Virgin degenerate into a purely sentimental feel- 
ing or a pernicious idolatry. This would ruin the Catholic faith itself. 

If, therefore, we wish to know how and why we are to honor 
Mary, we must go to the teaching of the Church. This teaching has 
been given to us by popes and bishops, saints and doctors, by approved 
theologians. . 

At the Council of Ephesus in 431, the Church solemnly proclaimed 
as dogma, in opposition to heretics, that the Blessed Virgin is the 
Mother of God. This dogma necessitates the recognition by Catholics 
of the “divine maternity” of the Virgin. For centuries Holy Church 
has taught that we must recognize her “human maternity” as well. It 
is indeed true that this teaching has not been explicitly and solemnly 
proclaimed as a dogma of faith; but that fact in no way diminishes 
the truth of the teaching. Moreover, the doctrine about the human 
maternity is a natural outgrowth of the doctrine of the divine materni- 
ty, as we shall show later. 

We must understand the phrases “divine maternity” and “human 
maternity.” In virtue of the “divine maternity” we affirm that the Son 
of God was born of Mary according to His human nature, that He 


*St. Bernard, Epist. 174, 2; PL, 182, 333; St. Bonaventure, In III Sent., d. 3, p. 1, a. 
1, q. 2 ad 3; Cajetan, Com. in Summa theol., Ila, q. 7, a. 10 ad 3. 
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assumed in her His body and soul under the miraculous action of the 
Holy Ghost. We assert this in the Credo of the Mass. Mary is the 
true Mother of God by a physical maternity. 

In virtue of the “human maternity” of the Blessed Virgin, we profess 
that Mary is the spiritual mother of men, especially of Christians, and 
consequently of the mystical body of Christ. The Church does not 
teach that men are physically born (according to their human nature) 
of Mary, for this has been reserved for the only-begotten Son of God. 
Christ alone is the Son of Mary according to the flesh. To state the 
contrary would be to fall into another heresy, for we affirm that Mary 
possessed perpetual virginity, that she never had human intercourse. 
Jesus is her only Son according to the flesh. He was conceived by the 
Holy Ghost, and was born miraculously. So Mary is also our mother 
according to the life of grace. Do not the litanies of the Virgin say that 
Mary is Mater divinae gratiae (“mother of divine grace”)? 


II. The doctrine of the Church with regard to the human 
maternity of Mary 


We will now show that the doctrine of Mary’s maternity is truly 
and substantially a Catholic doctrine and a teaching of the Church. In 
the formula of the consecration of the world to the Immaculate Heart 
of Mary, which took place December 8, 1942, His Holiness, Pope Pius 
XII, said: “We consecrate ourselves to you forever, to your Immacu- 
late Heart, O Mother, Queen of the World.’*® A few months after this 
consecration to Mary, at the conclusion of the encyclical Mystici Cor- 
poris Christi (June 29, 1943), Pope Pius XII, in a remarkable passage, 
summarized Catholic Marian doctrine. He said expressly: 

Within her virginal womb Christ our Lord already bore the exalted title 
of Head of the Church; in a marvelous birth she brought Him forth as a 
source of all supernatural life. ... Free from all sin, original and personal, 
always most intimately united with her Son, as another Eve she offered 
Him on Golgotha to the Eternal Father for all the children of Adam sin- 
stained by his fall, and her mother’s rights and mother’s love were included 
in the holocaust. Thus she who corporally was the mother of our Head, 


* AAS, XXXIV (1942), 346. 
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through the added title of pain and glory became spiritually the mother of 
all His members . . . and she continued to show for the mystical body of 
Christ, born from the pierced heart of the Savior, the same mother’s care 
and ardent love with which she clasped the infant Jesus to her warm and 
nourishing breast. May she, then, most holy mother of all Christ’s members, 
to whose Immaculate Heart We have trustingly consecrated all men, her 
body and soul refulgent with the glory of heaven where she reigns with 
her Son, may she never cease to beg from Him that a continuous, copious 
flow of graces may pass from its glorious Head into all the members of the 
mystical body.’ 


Later in his encyclical Mediator Dei we read: 


For her, therefore, who is “the Mother of mercy, our life, our sweetness, 
and our hope,” to her do we cry, all of us “mourning and weeping in this 
valley of tears,”® and we all entrust ourselves and everything that we have 
to her protection. She became our Mother when the divine Redeemer was 
accomplishing His sacrifice of Himself; and thus, under this title also, we 
are her children.® 


The same teaching was repeated in his broadcast to the Marian Con- 
gress at Ottawa, June 19, 1947: 


But when the little maid of Nazareth uttered her Fiat to the message of 
the angel and the Word was made flesh in her womb, she became not only 
the Mother of God in the physical order of nature, but also in the super- 
natural order of grace she became the mother of all, who through the Holy 
Spirit would be made one under the Headship of her divine Son. The 
Mother of the Head would be the mother of the members. The mother 
of the Vine would be the mother of the branches.?° 


The doctrinal teaching of the Church concerning the spiritual ma- 
ternity of Mary as enunciated by Pius XII is irrefutable. Mary is our 
mother. Because he wished to impress its truth upon the faithful, the 
Pope for the first time in history applied to Mary a word which until 
that time had been reserved in the liturgy and in pontifical documents 
to express the divine (physical) maternity of our beloved Mother. The 
Pope named her the “genitrix of all the members of the mystical body 


TIbid.. XXXV_ (1943), 247, 248 (N.C.W.C. translation, 107). 
® Salve Regina. 
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of Christ.” It is the doctrine of the mystical body enunciated by this 


Pope which inspired a new use of an old word; it is a new manner of 
expressing an ancient idea. 

The same teaching can be found in the encyclicals and other docu- 
ments of Pius XI, Benedict XV, Pius X, Leo XIII, Pius IX, Pius VIII, 
Gregory XVI, Pius VII, and Benedict XIV (who was Pope from 
1740 to 1758). A reading of these makes it evident that the teaching 
of the maternity of Mary is not new in the Church as some ignorant 
people and certain enemies of the Church claimed at the beginning of 
this century. We can cite two other texts of the past to prove the 
point: ™ 

Is Mary not the Mother of Christ? Then she is also our mother; .. . we 
have come forth from Mary’s womb as a mystical or spiritual body attached 
to its Head. Hence in a spiritual and mystical sense we also can be called 


“the children of Mary,” for she is our mother. 
At the same time that Mary is the mother of God, she is our mother also. 


In stating this teaching the popes have not innovated or invented a 
doctrine. In Catholic dogma there is nothing invented by human 
authority or by a purely philosophic spirit. The Church teaches, some- 
times with new words, the one doctrine she received from her Founder, 
Christ Jesus. Formulas are different according to current customs and 
vocabularies. There is in the Catholic Church provision for the state- 
ment in every age of dogma which traverses the centuries. This qual- 
ity shows that the teaching of the Church is a living teaching: a 
teaching which, although unchangeable and ever-constant, can be ex- 
pressed in a language adapted to the changing circumstances of men. 
Faith is in its nature a deeply considered comprehension of revealed 
truth. The wisdom of divine Providence and the light of the Holy 
Ghost, the guides of the Church, will always suggest to the shepherds 
of Christ’s flock at the right moment the manner of enunciating the 
doctrine which has the Church as its eternal and universal guardian. To 
prove the historical continuity and the intrinsic immutability of Catho- 
lic doctrine, the popes often cite texts of ancient authors who likewise 


“Pius X, Ad diem illum laetissimum, ASS, XXXVI (1904), 449; Leo XIII, Adjutricem 
populi, ASS, XXVIII (1895), 129. 
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have spoken in the same manner of the same things in language adapted 
to the men of their era. The teaching office of the Church has recourse 
not only to her supreme authority as the faithful guardian and authen- 
tic interpreter of revelation but also to the uninterrupted historical suc- 
cession of Catholic tradition, attested by the writings of the saints and 
of the doctors of the Church. It would be a simple matter to draw up 
a long list of plausible testimony to show from the mere point of history 
that the doctrine of the human maternity of the Blessed Virgin dates 
from the first days of Christianity. We have already done this.” 
Therefore we shall content ourselves with a single text, that of Origen 
(who died c. 253). Speaking of the beauty of Sacred Scripture, this 
author wrote: “The flower of the Gospels is that of St. John; and no 
man would be able fully to understand its meaning if he has not rested 
(with St. John) on the breast of Jesus and received from Jesus, Mary, 
who had become his mother.”?* It is incontestably true that throughout 
the two thousand years of her existence the Church has always taught 
in one manner or another the doctrine of the human maternity (spirit- 
ual) of the Blessed Virgin. This doctrine has a solid foundation. 


III. The nature and the doctrinal foundation of this maternity 


After all the foregoing material, the question presents itself: What is 
the nature of this human maternity? And what are the motives, that is, 
what are the doctrinal foundations on which it is based? The word 
“mother,” as we know, has received in human language several mean- 
ings according to the different manifestations of the goodness that a 
mother’s heart connotes. 


When at school a teacher or a principal displays toward the pupils 
or other charges all the solicitude and the treasures of a mother’s heart, 
we are quick to say that this woman is “like a mother” to her children 
and to her other charges. We all understand that this is only a fashion 
of speaking. It is metaphorical and hyperbolical language; for the pupils 


"Cf. G. Geenen, “Marie Notre Mére” (historical sketch and doctrinal evolution) 
Marianum, Ephemerides Mariologiae (Rome, 1948), fasc. IV, pp. 337-52. 
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and charges of such a devoted woman are not really her children, and 
toward them she has not the rights or the duties of a real mother. 

Likewise when someone adopts a foundling, we freely say that the 
man and woman who adopt him “become the father and mother” of 
their adopted child. Civil law sometimes actually gives them the rights 
and honors that their duties as foster parents entail. But even in this 
case these parents are not really the father and mother of the child. 
They are considered like the authors of the life of their protégé because 
they have bound themselves in the eyes of the civil law to watch over 
the health and life of their foster child. This is a juridical, legal, and 
civil adoption. 

But when we say that the Blessed Virgin is our spiritual mother, we 
affirm and mean far more than either of these. Catholic doctrine teach- 
es that Mary is truly our mother, in the exact sense of the word. Of 
course, as Pope Pius XII recalled in the texts cited above, here we are 
dealing with the supernatural and spiritual order rather than with the 
natural. We are truly born spiritually of the Blessed Virgin Mary, for 
we partake of the spiritual life of grace only through her. 

Thus we see that here we are not concerned with a metaphorical 
maternity or a juridical adoption, purely and simply, but, on the con- 
trary, with a true mystical maternity. And this mystical maternity 
means that we are truly the children of Mary and that she is truly and 
actually our mother. For in saying and affirming this, we say that 
through her and in her and by her we are born to the same life of grace 
as flows from our Head and Savior, Jesus Christ, in all the members of 
His mystical body. Just as we are the true adopted sons of God by 
grace—“partakers of divine nature”** wrote St. Peter, and St. John said: 
we are “called children of God; and such we are”’—just so are we the 
true sons of Mary by grace because we are members of the mystical 
body attached to our Head, Christ Jesus, and He it is who was born 
physically, according to His human nature, from the chaste womb of 
Mary. “The Blessed Virgin is not only our mother, because, as is 
commonly and erroneously believed, she adopted us as her children,” | 


“II Pet. 1:4. 
*T John 3:1. 
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wrote Father Chaminade whose cause for beatification is now in process 
in Rome, “but she is actually our mother because she brought us forth 
spiritually just as she brought Jesus forth physically.” Pope Leo XIII 
reiterated this idea in his encyclical Quamquam pluries (August 15, 
1889), when he wrote: “Jesus Christ is as the first-born of Christians.” 

We will understand more fully in what this mystical maternity of 
Mary consists if we consider the doctrinal foundation on which it is 
based. There is a twofold basis: the divine maternity of Mary, and her 
co-redemption of humankind. 


A. The divine maternity 


In order to show how and why the maternity of Mary brings about 
her mystical maternity (human), we have only to reflect on the beau- 
tiful text of Pope Pius X in his encyclical Ad Diem illum:*® 


For is not Mary the Mother of Christ? Then she is our Mother also. 
And we must in truth hold that Christ, the Word made flesh, is also the 
Savior of mankind. He had a material body like that of any other man; 
and as Savior of the human family, He had a spiritual and mystical body, 
the society, namely, of those who believe in Christ. “We are many, but 
one sole body in Christ.”17 Now the Blessed Virgin did not conceive the 
eternal Son of God merely in order that He might be made man, taking 
His human nature from her, but also in order that by means of the nature 
assumed from her He might be the Redeemer of men. . . . Christ took to 
Himself flesh, and united to Himself the spiritual body formed by those 
who were to believe in Him. Hence Mary, carrying the Savior within her, 
may be said to have also carried all those whose life was contained in the 
life of the Savior. Therefore all we who are united to Christ, and as the 
Apostle says, are “members of His body, of His flesh, and of His bones,”S 
have issued from the womb of Mary like a body united to its head. Hence 
‘na spiritual and mystical fashion, we are all children of Mary, and she is 
Mother of us all; “the Mother, spiritually indeed, but truly the Mother of 
the members of Christ, who we are.”!® If, then, the most Blessed Virgin 
is the Mother at once of God and men, who can doubt that she will en- 
deavor with all diligence to procure that Christ, “the Head of the body of 
the Church,” may transfuse His gifts into us, His members, and above all 
know Him and “live by Him’’??° 


* Ad diem illum laetissimum, ASS, XXXVI (1904), 449. Translated by American 
Catholic Quarterly Review, XXIX (1904), 212 f. 


*Rom. 12:5. *T John 4:9. *Eph. 5:20. * Col. 1:18. 
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It is in referring explicitly to this passage of Pius X that Pius XII in 
his encyclical Mystici Corporis used the expression, “She (Mary) .. . 
the most holy Mother of all Christ’s members.” We have already 
emphasized the sublime and new depth of meaning of this expression. 
Let us also reread the passage cited above taken from the radio address 
of Pius XII to the Marian Congress in Ottawa. On the same subject, 
Father Chaminade had already written in the preceding century: 


The Blessed Virgin is truly our mother; all of us have our life in Jesus 
Christ. But we know that Jesus Christ assumes His life in Mary’s womb. 
As we are united to Jesus, we consequently receive our spiritual life in 
Mary. ... Thus, in accepting the honor of the divine maternity Mary 
consents to the twofold meaning of the titles of Mother of Jesus Christ, 
Mother first of all of the God-man, and secondly Mother of Christ con- 
sidered in the fullness of His body, the Church. ... In physically conceiv- 
ing the Savior in her virginal womb, she has at the same time spiritually 
conceived in her soul by her love and by her faith, all Christians, members 
of the Church, and consequently members of Jesus Christ. 


This, then, is the first and principal basis for the Catholic doctrine of 
the human maternity of the Blessed Virgin Mary. There is another 
which serves as a complement to the first basis. 


B. The co-redemption of Mary 


In this connection we have only to recall the words of the Sovereign 
Pontiff. Let us reread the texts cited above from the encyclical of Pius 
XII. After recalling in his Mystici Corporis that Christ, the source of 
all supernatural life, was conceived, already full of His dignity as Head 
of the Church, in the virginal womb of Mary, His Holiness continues: 
“Always most intimately united with her Son, as another Eve she of- 
fered Him on Golgotha to the eternal Father for all the children of 
Adam, sin-stained by his fall, and her mother’s rights and mother’s love 
were included in the holocaust. Thus she who corporally was the 
mother of our Head, through the added title of pain and glory became 
spiritually the mother of all His members.”?? And in his encyclical 


* Texts cited by E. Neubert, La doctrine mariale de M. Chaminade, pp. 5, 10. 
® AAS, XXXV (1943), 247, 248 (N.C.W.C. translation, 107). 
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Mediator Dei he says: “She became our Mother when the divine Re- 
deemer was accomplishing His sacrifice of Himself; and under this title 
also, we are her children.”** We could easily add to the list of these 
quotations from the encyclicals of Pius XI, Pius X, and Leo XIII. 
Quotations from the teachings of the saints and of the great Marian 
doctors of the past and present could be presented, but we judge that 
to do so would be superfluous. 

It is clear, then, that Mary is our mother by a mystical maternity, 
founded first of all on the fact that she is the mother of God, but 
founded also on the fact that she was intimately associated with the 
sacrifice of the cross, by means of the complete holocaust of her mater- 
nal rights in behalf of the salvation of all mankind. Thus with a two- 
fold title she is our mother: (1) a title of excellence, for she is the 
mother of God, and (2) a title of conquest, for she redeemed for us 
the life of grace, so far as she is co-redemptrix of all mankind. It is in 
virtue of this twofold basis that she has maternal rights over us as well 
as maternal responsibilities toward us. And it is also in virtue of this 
twofold title that we have toward her the duties and rights of children 
toward their mother. It is of this filial attitude that we are to oe in 
the following pages. 


IV. Our attitude toward our heavenly Mother 


We speak of a filial attitude toward Mary. We say this because we 
are her cherished children, and because she is our beloved Mother. 
And this is true not only here on earth but for all eternity. She is and 
will ever be our Mother, and we are and will ever be her children, after 
the example of Christ Jesus, the first-born of the mystical body. This 
is so simple and at the same time so true that every Christian can easily 
understand it. 

We like to honor Mary as our Queen of heaven and of earth. But 
“she is more Mother than Queen,” as the great saint of spiritual child- 
hood, St. Theresa of Lisieux, has written.?* Indeed the Blessed Virgin 


* AAS, XXXIX (1947), 582 (Paulist Press translation, 202). 


“ Novissima Verba (May-September, 1897), p. 156. 
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is Queen and Sovereign precisely because she is the Mother of God and 
the co-redemptrix of mankind. She is our Queen because she is our 
Mother. This truth is quite evident. She is our heavenly Mother, for 
she is in heaven in soul and body, and it is in heaven that in all the 
splendors of her divine and human maternity she shares in the reign of 
her Son, Jesus. 


She is the Mother of God “who touches the very horizon of the 
Deity,” as Cardinal Cajetan wrote. St. Thomas Aquinas teaches that 
along with the humanity of Christ she has, as Mother of God, a dignity 
in some manner infinite.*® Justly St. John Chrysostom exclaimed in a 
sermon attributed to him: “Magnum revere miraculum fuit beata sem- 
per virgo Maria,” and St. Bernard wrote in similar vein: “Tota unum 
miraculum.” She is truly a miracle of God, as His Holiness Pope Pius 
IX wrote in the bull /neffabilis Deus. 


All the foregoing is true. But it is all so sublime and so incompre- 
hensible for us that we might hesitate to approach her or address our- 
selves to her. And yet that is precisely what she wishes us to do. She 
is our mother that we may go to her with a love and confidence with- 
out limit and without reserve. Since she is our mother, we must render 
to her a veneration worthy of her, a veneration worthy of us because 
we are her children. This is God’s will. In reality we can say that in 
a certain sense she exists only for us, since the Son of God became in- 
carnate of her in order to save us from sin. She is His mother only be- 
cause He wished to dwell among men; and it is therefore through her 
that the Unigenitus Patris who is the filius unicus Mariae and her filius 
primogenitus became the primogenitus in multis fratribus.*® The first 
born and only begotten of Mary according to human nature, thus be- 
came our elder Brother according to the spiritual life. For in God’s 
plan He and we are through her one single entity, as the members at- 
tached to their Head in the same mystical body. Mary’s maternal heart 


* Summa theol. Ia, q. 25, a. 6 ad 4. 


* Matt. 1:25; Luke 2:7; Rom. 8:29. In this sense St. Thomas Aquinas wrote that the 
Blessed Virgin gave her consent to the Incarnation by the fiat “in place of the entire 
human race” (Summa theol., Ila, q: 30, a. 1). This idea of S. Thomas was explicitly 
reiterated by Leo XIII in his encyclicals Fidentem piumque and Octobri mense, and by 
Pius XII in his encyclical Mystici corporis Christi, AAS, XXXV_ (1943), 297. 
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belongs to us as well as to Him. It is the same heart of a Mother who 
loves us in Him and Him in us. All this is true. Moreover, it is in 
union with her divine Son, quasi uno corde, “as though with the same 
heart,” as St. Bridget of Sweden said, that Mary is our Co-redemptrix, 
and that after Him she merited the grace which makes us like to His 
image. Therefore, in union with her Son she disposes infinite treasures 
of divine mercy, and she does this with a mother’s heart. 


That means that we must ever more and more be what we are truly 
meant to be: cherished children of Mary. In truth, through the holy 
will of God at each instant of our life and for all of eternity she is our 
Blessed Mother. All this we know. All this we believe, and we are 
thoroughly convinced of it. But we must put into practice what the 
Church teaches us about it. 

First of all, we must be, and we must wish to be, consecrated to the 
Blessed Virgin. We belong to her; we are already hers, for she is our 
Mother and Co-redemptrix. A child is by the very nature of things 
devoted to his mother. This is so true that he usually takes it for grant- 
ed and does not speak of his devotion. Well, let us often speak of our 
love to our heavenly Mother. Let us at least say it by our actions, by 
our convictions, by our veneration, by our love for our Mother. Mon- 
signor Lebon wrote: “Delivered, redeemed by the Redeemer and the 
Co-redemptrix, we are entirely theirs. We no longer belong to our- 
selves. But such is the delicacy of the love of Jesus and Mary that it 
desires and accepts freely what ‘we offer in any way, as if we were the 
masters of our offering, an offering which they can claim from us with 
titles so incontestable and undeniable: our bodies and our souls, our 
thoughts, our judgments, our actions, all our activity, and our life it- 
self.”’27 

Entire submission and a total giving of ourselves is fitting. For “such 
is the will of God that He has desired that we receive everything 
through Mary,” said St. Bernard. And the will of God is changeless. 

Next, we must love Mary “not in word, nor in tongue, but in deed 
and in truth.”** “The measure of love,” as a great Marian doctor once 


*™ Msgr. Lebon, Les merveilles de Marie, (Namur, 1943). 
* T John 3:18. 
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said, “is to be without measure.” And when we have manifested our 
love to her, we will have manifested to her all that we are capable of 
and all that we are; for love is the total gift of oneself. He who does 
not give himself entirely is of divided purpose and will give only 
grudgingly. Let us love her, let us glorify our Mother, let us meditate 
on the glories and the privileges she has received from God, for a child 
honors his mother by rejoicing in her splendors and in thanking God 
for the great marvels He has effected in her. Let us love her for her- 
self. Certainly, we hope for all things from her, because God has made 
her refugium peccatorum, consolatrix afflictorum, auxilium Christian- 
orum. Let us have confidence in her who is Advocata nostra, for she 
will turn her eyes toward us, “those eyes so full of mercy” (Salve Regi- 
na). But before all things and above all things let us love her. St. 
Grignon de Montfort wrote: “A true devotee of Mary does not serve 
this august Queen through a spirit of profit and interest, nor for his 
temporal or eternal welfare, his bodily or spiritual well-being, but only 
because she merits being served, and God served in her. He does not 


love Mary merely because she does him good, or because he hopes for 
all things from her, but because she is all lovable.”*® Is not love then 
the first gift of oneself, and is it not the most perfect gift? 


And lastly, since we love her and since we wish to love her with the 
heart of a child, let us have no fear of loving her too much. Fear is a 
bad counselor. Fear comes from the devil who is an evil spirit. Even 
our sins, our imperfections, our weaknesses, and our miseries cannot 
destroy our love. They cannot make us fear that she will not look at 
us, or that she will not help us, or that she will not feel herself to be 
loved by us. For she is our Mother for the sole purpose of helping us 
in our infirmities. Nor let us be afraid of taking away from God 
the honor or the worship due to Him, by loving the Blessed Virgin 
and by having recourse to her. It is the contrary which is true. God 
wishes that we love her with all our hearts. God Himself will feel 
honored and loved if we love her who is His Mother, her whom He 
wished to establish as His Mother and Co-redemptrix that she might be 
our mother also. For He associated her with Himself—mystery of His 


” Traité de la vraie dévotion, Part I, chap. 2, a. 2. 
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infinite mercy toward us—in His incarnation and in His sorrows that 
we also might associate His Mother in our praises of His gifts. It is 
because the devil, this evil spirit, was conquered by Mary and because 
he bears for her an implacable hatred that he inspires in certain of our 
separated brethren the fear of honoring Mary under the pretext of dis- 
honoring God. With her help we must overcome this diabolical hatred 
by loving our Mother with a confidence and a love without reserve and 
without fear. Let us love her in all things and for all times. She will 
lead us to the glory of our heavenly Father. Certainly, it will not be 
pleasing to God to invoke Him as our Father if we do not also vener- 
ate Mary as our mother. 

Let us summarize: the Blessed Mother of God is also our Mother. 
She is the mother of the entire mystical body of Christ. This is the doc- 
trine of the Catholic Church, expressed in that simple exhortation in the 
rural Bosch chapel: “Christians, look at your Mother.” For Mary is 
truly our spiritual Mother, and her maternity of us is founded on her 
divine maternity and upon her co-redemption of all mankind. 

Let us look at this mother with the eyes and with the heart of a 
child. In doing this we shall fulfill Christ’s will and venerate Mary in 
a manner worthy of the Mother of His mystical body. 

The Church itself with all its authority urges us to render a truly 
filial veneration to her who after the Savior is the person most blessed 
by God and the most sublime gift of His grace. Let us listen to this 
incessant appeal that on every occasion the Church addresses to us. In 
the words of Pius XII, the great Marian Pope of the middle of the 
twentieth century, it is Mary herself who “prophesied” that “all gen- 
erations would call her blessed because the Lord had done great things 
in her.”’°° So Pius XII could say to the Virgin: “Rejoice, O most pure 
one, Mother of God, in the holy desires and resolutions of thy dear 
children.... They are thine. They wish to cling ever to thy guiding 
hand. Protect them under the wings of thy affection and mercy. De- 
fend them against the peril that threatens the human family and men- 
aces especially those who wish to be faithful to thy Son and His 
Church.” 


* Magnificat, Luke 1:48 f. ™ 4AS, XXXIX (1947), 271 f. 
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And to the Catholic school children of the United States he said the 
words cited above: “May the Immaculate Heart of Mary, Virgin Moth- 
er of God and your Mother, keep your smiling eyes and happy faces 
ever fixed on your divine Model.”’*? 

If we look at the maternal heart of Mary, with a confidence with- 
out reserve and a filial love, our eyes and our every look will behold 
and will imitate Jesus, the blessed fruit of her womb. She is our Moth- 
er because she is His Mother. She has had the signal dignity of being 
His Mother because He wished her to be our mother also. 

G. GEENEN, O.P. 


Angelicum 
Rome, Italy 


This article has been translated from the French by Sister 
Mary Madonna, C.S.C., of Dunbarton College of Holy 
Cross, Washington, D. C. 


* Osservatore Romano, loc. cit. 





The Making of Art and the Praise of God! 


N A full, complete human life there are, one could say, three ele- 
ments: there is the search for experience, for knowledge of reality, 
which is meant to be fulfilled in wisdom; there is the making of love, 
in the widest and deepest sense, which is meant to be fulfilled in joy 
and the curing of man’s loneliness; there is the love of making, which 
is meant to be fulfilled in beauty. All these are man’s glory; but they 
are also fraught with terrible danger. Knowledge can become a Frank- 
enstein driving man to his own destruction; love can become a prison; 
art can become an escape or a falsehood. 

It is almost too trite nowadays to comment on the baneful influence 
of our knowledge upon the state of man and his world: we are all too 
conscious of the fearful toy we have made and which may destroy us 
all. But the knowledge has proved baneful not because it is knowledge 
but because it is not wisdom. If you worship, not the object of knowl- 
edge, which is truth, but the knowledge itself, as with those who make 
science a god, you court disaster because you take to yourself an in- 
human master. But equally if you try to turn truth into your play- 
thing you court disaster, because you are merely ministering to egoism 
and pride. Knowledge puffeth up, St. Paul said; and he might well have 
been thinking of Descartes’ abominable assertion that the purpose of 
philosophy is to give man mastery over nature, an assertion which has 
brought us to our present sorry pass. Knowledge puffeth up; but St. 
Paul was not thinking of the sort of knowledge, the wisdom, you find 
in the Fourth Gospel. In the beginning was the Word, the Truth, and 
the Word was God. When T. H. Huxley said that man must sit down 
before fact like a child, he was voicing the perennial wisdom, not the 
post-Cartesian foolishness: he was reaffirming the primary principle of 


*A paper read to the Guild of Pastoral Psychology, Oxford, July, 1950. 
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all true learning, that in the last resort Truth is not something we strive 
to possess, but something which, if we are humble enough, may in the 
end possess us. In the story of the Fall you have the perfect prologue 
to and explanation of our present atomic age and atomic fears. Ye shall 
be as gods, deciding for yourselves what good and evil shall be, making 
yourselves masters of truth instead of worshiping and obeying it; and 
so they lost their familiar dominion over nature, and it became inimical 
to them; they lost their family unity, and became inimical to each oth- 
er; and as long as they go on trying to recover what was lost by pur- 
suing the same path of dominance they make matters worse and worse; 
and there is in fact no way to that recovery except to return to the 
Word, the divine Logos, like a child, because otherwise knowledge 
continues to puff up, to inflate the human ego, and where there is 
egoism there is hatred, and where there is hatred there is war. 


It is the same with the making of love. In the Christian marriage 
service the man is to say, With my body I thee worship. For just as 
there is no real art without reverence and humility, so there is no real 
love without reverence and humility, and where that approach is lack- 
ing there is not love but selfishness and greed and destruction. I thee 
worship: it needs to be said and known and lived; but it could be mis- 
understood. The Church is not inculcating the theological tragedy of 
an idolatry which displaces God and therefore distorts man; nor the 
psychological tragedy of an idolatry which falsifies a human situation 
and makes a man substitute for a real woman a phantasmal goddess, a 
projection of his own psyche. Just as you have to try not to possess 
truth but to be possessed by truth, so you have to try not to possess 
love but to be possessed by love, to live together in love. With his 
body the man must worship the woman; but with his whole personality 
he must, with her, worship the love that is greater than themselves; 
otherwise they fall back into the two idolatries; and then their love 
will be in danger of becoming a prison, cutting them off from the 
world which is their heritage and the greater world which lies in and 
about them, and perhaps in the end they will come to hate each other. 

It is the same, lastly, with art. Unless the artist approaches his sub- 
ject with reverence, there will be no contemplation and therefore no 
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depth, only at best a surface glitter; unless he uses his materials with 
reverence, there will be no truth, only at best the vulgarity of a sleight 
of hand. With my hand’s skill I thee worship. But at the same time, 
if he idolizes his art, if he worships art to the detriment of prudence, 
he does violence to his humanity. The rules of art are supreme in their 
own sphere, and if an artist betrays them, he loses his integrity, yes; 
but at the same time he is something more than an artist in the sense 
that his life has wider boundaries and deeper loyalties: he has‘a duty to 
humanity. If his art is merely self-worship, there will be no love in it 
and therefore no true art and it will soon betray its shallowness; but if 
his art is art-worship, it will in a different way continue the sorry work 
of inflating humanity’s ego, and again in the end will betray its shallow- 
ness and its subhumanity; and finally if the art is man-worship, as in 
those monuments raised to the self-esteem of the rich and powerful and 
proud who reveal in them their own bombast, again there is the old 
poison and falsehood of egoism, and again humanity is degraded where 
it was meant to be glorified. 

In all three things then, in knowledge and love and art alike, the 
same two dangers threaten destruction, and if we are wise we shall look 
for some third thing which will lead us to sanity and happiness. If you 
treat any of the three as your creature, trying to dominate and dictate, 
you end in disaster: the shadow of war and destruction, the loneliness 
of animal appetite, the ugliness of self-aggrandizement. If on the 
contrary you make any of them the object of your idolatry, again you 
end in disaster: in pride and the loss of simplicity and wisdom, in con- 
finement within a private phantasmal world, in a subhuman rejection 
of the wider claims of humanity. There must be a third way; and for 
the greater part of the world’s history there has indeed been no dispute 
about the third way and about its being the right way; and now today 
there are signs that men are returning to it, their eyes opened by the 
appalling abyss into which our loss of vision is threatening to plunge 
us. It must surely be very difficult in these days to continue to be an 
ardent and eager worshiper at the shrine of scientific and technological 
humanism. And just as the great scientists have reasserted the truth 
that there are other and greater and deeper avenues to reality than 
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science, so the artists and writers have turned their eyes to wider and 
deeper horizons than those presented us by the purely human. You 
remember Dostoievsky’s words: “The roots of our thoughts and feel- 
ings are not here but in other worlds”; and if the sense of oneness with 
those other worlds “grows weak or is destroyed in you the heavenly 
growth will die in you. Then you will be indifferent to life and even 
grow to hate it.” Man is a worshiping animal; and if he cannot wor- 
ship, he dies just as surely as if he cannot breathe he dies. But there is 
only one thing which is by definition adorable, and that is the Abso- 
lute; and if we try to concoct for ourselves other and lesser objects of 
worship, we inevitably ruin everything. But you may remember too 
how Professor Berdyaev in his book on Dostoievsky contrasts the three 
ages of humanity: the first age worshiped a transcendent deity, stand- 
ing as it were outside him, over against him, with man himself taking 
his place in a divinely ordered cosmos of which he is a part; the second 
age revolted against this subservient conception of man, and worshiped 
instead a purely immanent deity, humanity itself; it closed its eyes to 
the greater worlds which lay above and below it, it denied the existence 
of heaven and hell, of holiness and sin; its concern was with the super- 
ficial elegances of terrestrial life and in humanity’s own power and 
right to order them; it had no use for mystery. That second age has 
run its course because the elegant crust of its humanist world cracked 
open, and the nastiness beneath could no longer be ignored. Acheronta 
movebo, said Freud, playing his part in this necessary process; and the 
latter-day poets and artists and philosophers have done the same thing 
in their different ways, underlining ugly truths which recent and con- 
temporary history have made clear enough. 

But if you rediscover hell, you are on the way to rediscovering 
heaven: you are on the way to discovering not now a purely trans- 
cendent God, and still less a purely immanent god, but a God who is 
transcendent-immanent: a God who has descended into the abyss of 
man’s folly and iniquity, who has gone down into the darkness, and in 
the darkness is recognized, and in the darkness is worshiped with a 
De profundis. It is significant how often contemporary Christian novels, 
to take one instance, are in effect a commentary on the words of Péguy 
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quoted by Graham Greene at the beginning of The Heart of the 
Matter: “The sinner is at the very heart of christendom. No one un- 
derstands so well as he what christianity is about—no one unless it be 
the saint.” The sinner knows what it is about in a way the outwardly 
pious and correct but inwardly unawakened Christian could never 
know: precisely because Christianity is the religion of redemption, of 
God’s tenderness and pity, of light born in and from the darkness. So 
it is that the sinner, knowing his darkness, finds God within it, finds 
God in his own contrite heart, and worshiping him there and loving 
him there in spite of his sin becomes in the end something very like a 
saint. A distinction is thus emphasized for us, between sin in an out- 
ward, objective sense: a type of wrong-doing, and sin in an inward, 
subjective sense: a conscious rejection and hatred of God; and it is 
clear that when you are speaking of evil it is with the second of these 
that you are concerned, not the first, for the first may very well be 
compatible with something near to holiness. 

That distinction in its turn prompts one to correlate Berdyaev’s 
three ages with another division of history, propounded heretically in 
the Middle Ages by the Abbot Joachim of Flora, but restated in our 
own day in a wholly unexceptionable form by Mr. E. I. Watkin. ‘This 
theory sees history as comprising first the era of God the Father, from 
the beginning of time to the coming of the Redeemer; next the era of 
the Son, the Logos, the era in which the pattern of the life of redeemed 
humanity is fashioned, embodied in the Church and expressed in the 
Church’s law. This must be followed, in Mr. Watkin’s view, by an 
era of the Spirit; not as superseding but as fulfilling the era of the 
Logos, in the same way that the coming of the Spirit at the first Pente- 
cost fulfilled the prior coming and redemptive work of the Logos. “It 
is expedient for you that I go, for if I go not the Spirit cannot come,” 
so the Logos Himself had said; and if we ask what then was it that the 
Spirit was to do which the Son Himself could not do, the answer is 
surely that the Word was made flesh, and by the very terms of His 
mission He was committed to working among men as a man, to teach- 
ing men in the only way men have of teaching each other by outward 
signs, to redeeming men again as a man, by doing and suffering for 
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them in a way external to them. But the Spirit is by definition inward: 
and so we invoke Him as instructing the hearts of the faithful, for the 
wisdom He brings is the wisdom born of love, and it is as love imma- 
nent in the depths of the personality, immanent though transcendent, 
that He moves those whom He possesses to do all they have to do. If 
this era, in which a more marked activity on the part of the Spirit in 
the world, a great resurgence of charity in the world, is to be made 
manifest, is in truth preparing, then we shall not be surprised to see 
this shifting of emphasis, where sin is concerned, from the external 
objective standard to the inward subjective individual reality; and still 
less shall we be surprised to see in contemporary art and thought the 
juxtaposition of sin and love already alluded to. The Logos does, in 
human nature, but by His own sacrifice, what had to be done to make 
possible the coming of the Spirit; and in the doing of it the tyranny of 
sin is ended; but the frailty of humanity continues, the sins continue, 
and it is therefore into the sin-laden soul that the Spirit must plunge 
and live and work, so as to fashion holiness out of it. 

We who live in these days have the tragic sense of life, inescapably, 
as our portion; and if our search for knowledge or our love or our art 
seeks to escape or ignore it, they are doomed to failure and falsehood; 
but equally they are doomed if they accept it in despair. Darkness can 
never be ultimate; a negation can never be ultimate. It is interesting 
that in what we call the existentialist thinkers there is an insistence, first 
on the tragic-subjective categories, and secondly on the rejection of 
the subject-object relationship in knowledge. In other words, the 
tendency is toward tragic inwardness: we are back at the rediscovery 
of hell within, the beginning of Berdyaev’s third stage. But only the 
beginning; and if as in some thinkers we stop there, we must resign 
ourselves to a lunatic view of reality, and end by annihilating man. 

If on the other hand we can go forward, and link this up with the 
age of the Spirit, if in other words our discovery of immanent evil is 
accompanied by a reviviscence of immanent love, then from this thesis 
and antithesis there comes the synthesis we call creative sorrow, the 
soul is reborn, the possibility of wisdom and ultimate knowledge and 
holiness is reborn, and perhaps it would be true also to say that the 
possibility of an art both humanly and divinely lovely is reborn. 
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A human art. Art is autonomous, but the artist is not autonomous, 
the artist is socially responsible, and for that reason human art cannot 
be wholly private, but must have a social significance. It is no doubt 
true to say that in fifty years’ time the art of today will be perfectly 
intelligible to everybody; yet the fact remains that there must surely 
be something wrong when an art is in fact baffling to the vast majority 
of its contemporaries. Not something wrong, necessarily, with the art 
itself—it is hardly necessary to say that one is not advocating by impli- 
cation a return to the formula of Millais, or should one say Munnings 
—but with the social situation as a whole. In the Middle Ages their art 
was largely a communal, anonymous art: the artist concerned first to 
worship God and therefore at the same time to give joy to men; even 
in the Renaissance period one cannot imagine, for instance, the ordinary 
Italian being baffled by the painting of Vinci or the sculpture of Mich- 
elangelo. And perhaps the reason why the only considerable art now- 
adays is so often esoteric and unintelligible to the many is more than a 
question of just a lack of aesthetic training. Art appeals primarily not 
to the rational but to the intuitive in us; and for centuries now the in- 
tuitive has been increasingly starved; and it has been starved, above all, 
because it has been cut off from the vital symbolism of a religion of 
mystery and worship. The eighteenth century robbed religion of its 
poetry, surtout point de zéle, which is the same as saying that it robbed 
it of its life; and since then the decay of faith and worship and there- 
fore of a vital relationship with humanity’s essential symbols has gone 
on, until now the world is indeed largely cut off from its roots in other 
worlds, and has grown to be indifferent to life and even to hate it. So 
it is that to a great extent knowledge has ceased to be wise, and love has 
ceased to be homely, and art has ceased to be universal. 


We can only remain healthy and sane so long as we retain the child- 
like capacity for wonder; so long as we can sense the dryad in the tree 
and the naiad in the brook; so long as wood and water and sun and 
darkness speak not only to our senses and our reasons but our souls as 
well; so long as in our thought and our love and our making we can 
praise God. You may remember some wise words of D. H. Lawrence: 
“The universe is dead for us, and how is it to come to life again? 
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‘Knowledge’ has killed the sun, making it a ball of gas, with spots; 
‘knowledge’ has killed the moon, it is a little dead earth fretted with 
extinct craters as with smallpox”; we no longer “know the purring of 
the great gold lion of the sun, who licks us like a lioness her cubs, mak- 
ing us bold”; “the human race is dying. It is like a great uprooted tree, 
with its roots in the air. We must plant ourselves again in the uni- 
verse.” And he notes how the “old Church” knew these things, and 
preserved the rhythm of life itself: “the wheeling of the year, the 
movement of the sun through solstice and equinox, the coming of the 
seasons, the going of the seasons. And it is the inward rhythm of man 
and woman, too, the sadness of Lent, the delight of Easter, the wonder 
of Pentecost, the fires of St. John, the candles on the graves of All 
Souls, the lit-up tree of Christmas.” 

Omnia abeunt in mysterium. With my body I worship the mystery 
of woman; with my mind I worship the mystery of reality; 
with my pen or brush I worship the mystery of beauty: but 
these things are only mystery for us when we realize that no human 
categories can enclose them because their roots like ours are in other 
worlds and we can achieve oneness with them only if together we 
kneel in worship before the throne of God who is Truth and Love and 
Beauty. For if we did that fully, we should indeed become again plant- 
ed in the God who made the universe; and all our life would be a vital 
unity, our knowledge transformed into theology, our love transformed 
into charity, our making transformed into praise; and so the things 
that we made would be the products, not of a tattered uprooted part 
of a divided personality, but of a whole man, his life beating in rhythm 
with the song of the spheres; our art, whatever its subject matter, would 
be a holy art, telling, like the Spirit-inspired apostles at Pentecost, the 
wonderful works of God, and so it would fulfill the true purpose of art 
in the world, which is to keep alive the souls of men, revealing to them 
the mystery and wonder that lie at the heart of all created things. 


GERALD Vann, O.P. 
Blackfriars School 
Laxton, Northamptonshire, England 





Special Grace of the Spiritual Director 


HE special grace of the spiritual director in the exercise of his min- 
istry is a difficult subject from several points of view. Today this 
question is indirectly posed by certain psychologists who seem to think 
it imprudent that in the Catholic Church the direction of souls should 
often be entrusted to priests who are still young and little acquainted 
with the psychological sciences. 


We do not deny that often there is insufficiency on the part of cer- 
tain directors and we do not wish to deny the usefulness of psychology 
for spiritual direction. But if the priest is faithful to all his duties, in- 
cluding the study of psychology, does not his apostolic mission in the 
Church guarantee him an ensemble of higher lights and graces which 
ought, far more than psychology of a natural order, to fit him for the 
direction of souls that he may lead them to Christian perfection and 
eternal life? This reflection, which was made to me by Father Gabriel 
of St. Magdalen, author of St. John of the Cross, Spiritual Director, 
gave me the impetus to seek out what graces and lights the director 
needs and to discover to what principles they are linked. 

The subject touches on all the questions of spirituality, in particular 
on those most discussed for about the last thirty years. I shall try to 
state exactly and soberly what the greatest authoritative masters teach, 
seeking their common ground of agreement. This agreement can be 
verified by assembling the most definite statements on the subject in 
the writings of St. Augustine, St. Bernard, St. Thomas, St. Bonaventure, 
St. John of the Cross, St. Francis de Sales, St. Ignatius, St. John Eudes, 
St. Alphonsus, St. Louis Mary Grignon de Montfort, and their disciples. 

In this question as in all things, we must first consider the end, since 
it throws light on all the rest. 
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I. Tue Purpose or Direction AND Its GENERAL DEMANDS 


The consideration of these generalities will lead us to the crux of the 
problem. It is easy to show the necessity of spiritual direction, especi- 
ally at certain difficult moments of the interior life. For a person to 
climb a mountain without getting lost or falling over a precipice, he 
needs an experienced guide. In mountainous countries good guides are 
formed from father to son. For the spiritual ascent of the summit of 
perfection, a guide is no less necessary. St. John of the Cross teaches 
that one must avoid the road of the lost spirit which seems at first to 
ascend, but later goes down again. Nor should one be content even with 
the road of the imperfect soul which stops halfway up the mountain 
and does not arrive at the summit. We must correspond with the de- 
mands of the first precept: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
thy whole heart, with thy whole soul, with all thy strength, with thy 
whole mind, and thy neighbor as thyself.”* According to these words 
of Scripture, the perfection of charity falls under the supreme precept, 
not as something to be realized immediately but as the end toward 
which all must tend, each according to his condition, be it in marriage, 
the religious life without the priesthood, or in the priesthood with or 
without the religious life. 

This ascent is, therefore, not without difficulty; it is hard. The soul 
must rise above practical naturalism, which always tends to take hold 
of it again, above the spirit of nature, of spiritual sloth, by the spirit of 
faith; it must also avoid the false supernatural, the traps, the ambushes 
of the enemy who, under the guise of good, desires to deceive us in 
order to hinder our ascent. Here it is not rare that a better good of a 
lower order becomes the enemy of the good: for example, when a man 
is more preoccupied with being a good philosopher, a good exegete, a 
good theologian, a good canonist, than a good priest, and when he gives 
more attention to scientific works than to the celebration of Mass and 
to union with God. 


At this juncture a guide is necessary, especially at difficult moments, 
if one has to bear certain crosses of the sensible appetites or those of the 


* Deut. 6:5; Luke 10:27. 
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spirit. In order to lead beginners to become proficients and the latter 
to become perfect, this guide should have great qualities which are 
rarely found together in an eminent degree. 


The most important of these qualities, according to St. Francis de 
Sales and most spiritual writers, are the following: “The spiritual direct- 
or must be full of charity, knowledge, and prudence. If he lacks one 
of these three, there is danger.”* St. Theresa expresses herself in almost 
identical terms: “It is very important that the spiritual director be en- 
lightened: I mean that he should have upright judgment and experience. 
If together with that he is a theologian, it is perfect.”* St. John of the 
Cross says that a good director should have learning, discretion, and 
experience.* 

When St. Francis de Sales insists that the director have the learning 
necessary to his ministry, he means especially the knowledge of theol- 
ogy which makes use of sciences of the natural order—for example, 
psychology—in order to find out what is certain or probable in their 
domain. Indeed the study of psychology is very useful to him, in 
particular when he must direct persons afflicted with psychasthenia or 
neurasthenia. He should also know what mental troubles spring from 
certain illnesses: for example, from the poor functioning of the en- 
docrine glands, which may cause mental confusion with fixed ideas, 
especially at certain periods of life, such as the critical age. 

The director should above all have a knowledge of spirituality and 
should have made his own the doctrine of the great masters of the 
interior life. Such knowledge is acquired through the years and should 
be perfected throughout life. No one disputes this; consequently it 
is useless to insist here on something as obvious as it is important. 

Knowledge thus understood would certainly not suffice without en- 
lightened prudence and charity which, with faith and trust in God, give 
the true supernatural spirit, which ought to animate all spiritual 
direction. 


Spiritual writers all agree that the charity of the spiritual director 


* Introduction to a Devout Life, I, chap. 4. 
*Life by herself, chap. 13. 
*The Living Flame of Love, st. 3. 
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should make him most disinterested and inclined not to attach hearts 
to himself, but to lead them to God; otherwise direction remains sterile 
and may go completely astray. Tauler, who is most insistent on this 
point, says that certain directors who more or less consciously draw 
souls to themselves, should strike their breasts, for they are like hunting 
dogs that eat the hare instead of bringing it back to their master. Then 
the hunter beats them, and the Lord does the same to spiritual directors 
who are too personally interested. This defect, into which it is easy to 
slip, may cause a director to lose all the graces necessary to his state 
because of unfaithfulness to his first duty. 

His charitable goodness ought not, on the other hand, to degenerate 
into weakness. He should be firm and not fear to tell the truth in order 
to lead souls to goodness. Neither should the director waste his time in 
conversation or useless letters, but go straight to the point for the good 
of the soul in question. 

All these general considerations, though of prime importance, are so 
evident that it is useless to insist upon them here. We shall, therefore, 
consider more difficult matters. 

That the director may be, as he ought to be, the instrument of the 
Holy Ghost, he must prudently discern in souls the predominant fault 
to be avoided and the supernatural attraction to be followed. He must 
distinguish between the good and the bad in souls, a task not always 
easy, for the black has sometimes deceiving reflections, and the white 
is at first concealed in certain shadows. To see clearly, the director 


must often ask God for light, especially in difficult cases where ob- 


scurity from above must not be confused with that from below. 
Darkness from below is that which originates in error, in the inco- 
herence and disorder of the sensible appetites. Obscurity from above 
is that which springs from the mysterious ways of grace, at times from 
an excessively strong light which causes the effect of dark night, says 
St. John of the Cross. If the director is humble and prays well, he will 
distinguish between these two darknesses so contradictory to each other. 
He will also see ever more clearly that souls at times differ greatly from 
one another and that he must stimulate some and moderate the ardor of 
others, by teaching them not to confound sentimentality with true af- 
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fective and effective love of God, which is proved by fidelity to duty 


even in the smallest things. 

Evidently the prudence of the director should stimulate slothful souls 
and make them recognize their defects and the urgent need of amend- 
ment and prayer. In the direction of generous souls, his prudence must 
make him avoid two contradictory dangers: (1) he must not try to 
lead all pious souls indiscriminately and rapidly to give themselves to 
contemplative prayer. By so doing he would lead a number of them to 
illusion, followed by disenchantment and sloth. (2) Neither must he 
imagine that it is useless to examine the question of whether contempla- 
tion and close union with God are in the normal way of sanctity. Should 
he fail to study this matter, he might allow souls to vegetate and be- 
come retarded, which unfortunately happens frequently. It may be 
that most souls in the state of grace are, for lack of generosity, “retard- 
ed souls” that did not truly become “proficients” at the proper time, 
normally the time of their second conversion. This seems to be in par- 
ticular the opinion of Father Louis Lallemant, probably one of the 
greatest spiritual masters in the Society of Jesus by reason of his ex- 
quisite book, The Spiritual Doctrine. 

This brings us to the crux of the problem. To advance seriously and 
wisely one must not do it too soon or too late. This last point is of prime 
importance. To avoid the two opposing dangers of rash haste, the 
cause of error, and that of lack of zeal, we must show first how the 
prudence of the director should be enlightened by the gift of counsel, 
and secondly what should be his zeal for the glory of God and the 
sanctification of the souls seeking his help. In other words, a motor and 
a regulator are needed, as they are in an automobile and, it seems, in our 
bodies. Modern doctors say that we have in our brains two glands pro- 
ducing internal secretions, the one a motor, the other a regulator. If 
the first hypertrophies to the detriment of the second, the child becomes 
a little prodigy who dies young; if the inverse is true, the child never 
develops intellectually and never becomes a normal adult. There is 
something similar from the spiritual point of view. Consequently we 
must discuss the regulator of direction (prudence assisted by the gift of 
counsel), then its motor force (supernatural zeal). 
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II. Priestty PRupENCE, THE GIFT OF COUNSEL, AND THE c 
DiIsCERNMENT OF SPIRITS tl 
Evidently the director should possess acquired prudence, which is " 
obtained by the repetition of acts and in itself deserves to be called “‘the " 
driver of the virtues.” It supposes, as St. Thomas shows, the rectifica- ° 
tion of the will and of the sensible appetites and, consequently, the con- , 
nection of the acquired moral virtues of justice, fortitude, patience, de- 
tachment from sensible things, humility, meekness, and so on. Acquired 
prudence described by Aristotle, recta ratio agibilium, is in itself some- % 
thing beautiful; yet it could grow perpetually without ever reaching . 
the lowest degree of infused prudence. ; 
The director should also have infused or supernatural prudence, : 
which is received in baptism and grows by our merits, or by prayer and . 
the sacraments, especially Holy Communion. Infused prudence is con- ‘ 
nected with all the other infused virtues both theological and moral. 
Moreover, in the priest it deserves to be called sacerdotal prudence, in 
which presupposes priestly charity. Since both are priestly virtues, they 
flow from the sacramental grace of holy orders. I 
The sacerdotal character was given to the priest by ordination that | if 
he might validly accomplish his supernatural functions, Eucharistic ol 
consecration and sacramental absolution. At the same time the sacra- he 


mental grace of holy orders was given to him that he might, not only of 
validly, but holily and always better, accomplish his priestly functions, [sh 


among which, together with sacramental absolution, is spiritual direc- | tu 
tion for the sanctification of souls, so that they also may profit from the | w 
sacrament continually and increasingly. th 


The final end of the sacerdotal character and of sacramental grace } 4% 
enlightens us about their nature, because the end is the first of four | 
causes. As the infused virtues derive from sanctifying grace, so the 
priestly modality of the infused virtues in the priest springs from the | fu 
sacramental grace of holy orders. This sacramental grace is, according | of 
to St. Thomas, like a special vitality, a particular modality of sanctify- | ™ 
ing grace. Therefore it grows with sanctifying grace like a feature of 
the spiritual physiognomy of the priest: for example, the priestly life, 
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charity, and prudence of the holy Curé of Ars were much greater at 
the end of his life than on the day of his ordination. Lastly, the sacra- 
mental grace of holy orders also gives the priest, according to all theol- 
ogians, a right to receive ever new actual graces if he does not place 
any obstacles to them; furthermore, it entitles him to successively high- 
er graces in order that he may exercise the acts of his priesthood ever 
more perfectly, even until death. 

The priest is thus led to pray for the souls that are and will be en- 
trusted to him, to pray also to obtain all the graces of state which he 
needs to direct them well. All the faithful in the state of grace have the 
seven gifts of the Holy Ghost; but the priest, and especially the good 
spiritual director, must have them in a higher degree proportionate to 
his charity, since the seven gifts are connected with it® and, like all the 
infused virtues, grow with it as the five fingers of a child’s hand grow 
together, says St. Thomas.® 

Therefore the spiritual director, who needs acquired prudence and 
’ infused Christian prudence for his ministry, should also have the gift 
of counsel, which is intended to perfect this virtue and enlighten it from 
above especially in difficult cases. In these cases even infused prudence, 
t if left to itself alone, would hesitate in its reasoning and not suffice for 
¢ | our personal conduct or for the direction of others. Good directors 
° have the gift of counsel in a high degree proportionate to the degree 
y | of their charity. Therefore a special inspiration of the gift of counsel 
s) | should frequently facilitate the work of infused prudence, which in its 
- | turn makes use of acquired prudence. Thus a favorable breeze eases the 
¢ } work of rowers. Likewise in a musician, inspiration facilitates not only 

the exercise of his art which is based in practical reason, but also the 
e | agility of his fingers which is subordinate to practical reason. The three 
if are exercised together, per modum unius. 
1e If acquired prudence, described long ago by Aristotle, is silver, in- 
1¢ | fused prudence is gold, and the gift of counsel, diamonds. The Curé 
ig of Ars had the gift of counsel in an eminent degree and also the charis- 
y- matic grace of the discernment of spirits. For this reason he was rightly 
called the genius of the confessional in the nineteenth century. 


*Cf. Summa theol., a Mae, q. 68, a. 5. * [bid., q. 66, a. 2. 
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This twofold prudence and this gift of counsel, which is itself under 
the direction of the gifts of knowledge, understanding, and wisdom, 
are necessary for avoidance of every error in difficult matters and of 
rash haste in judgment. Rash haste or natural eagerness often leads to 
regrettable confusions, to the confusion of true charity with sentimen- 
tality, which is, in the sensibility, no more than the affectation of a love 
that is not sufficiently rooted in the will. These virtues are exercised 
under the influence of an actual grace; and the gifts under the special 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost. For the benefit of the souls he guides, a 
good director ought often to ask for these virtues and gifts. It may 
happen that in an especially good director the grace of the virtues and 
the gifts may be of a notably high degree. 

To avoid every error, the priest should evidently have a thorough 
knowledge of the rules for the discernment of spirits, which are like 
the norms of direction. He must also know how to make use of them. 
This discernment is sometimes a charismatic grace, as it was in the holy 
Curé of Ars and St. John Bosco. This exceptional grace, however, is 
not indispensable; one may reach such wise discernment in order clear- 
ly to distinguish the spirit of God from that of nature which has at 
times its own lyricism and from that of the devil, who on occasion 
transforms himself into an angel of light. These rules all derive from 
the principle given by our Lord that a tree is judged by its fruits. In 
this case the fruits are chiefly the virtues of obedience, humility, chasti- 
ty, patience, faith, trust in God, love of God and of one’s neighbor. 
St. Ignatius has clearly and practically set forth these rules in his Spirit- 
ual Exercises, Attentive reading of the saint will readily show the 
existence of three spirits: the spirit of nature, the spirit of the devil, the 
spirit of God. The spirit of nature with its passing enthusiasms seeks 
pleasure in the life of piety and the apostolate. When faced with trials, 
it becomes discouraged and unwilling to hear about mortification, the 
cross, true humility. It ends in egoism, which more or less consciously 
refers everything to self, or in egotism, in the habit of always putting 
oneself forward, in the exaggerated sentiment of one’s own personality, 
even in apparently most indifferent matters. The spirit of nature is thus 
indifferent to the glory of God and the sanctification of souls. Its evan- 
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escent enthusiasm is only a little straw fire lasting a few moments. The 
spirit of the devil also, as St. Ignatius shows, under the appearances of 
penance, modesty, or exterior zeal, leads to intellectual and spiritual 
pride and finally to discouragement and despair. Only the spirit of God, 
by humble obedience and progressive abnegation, makes us live pro- 
foundly by the three theological virtues which unite us to Him. Priest- 
ly prudence assisted by the gift of counsel rather easily discerns the 
three spirits we have described.’ 


To avoid every error in direction, it is necessary to shun rash haste 
in judgment. At the beginning of a climb, a child would like to run; 
but at the end of a mile or so, he would be out of breath and have to 
give up the ascent. To make an ascent one must travel slowly but 
persistently like the mountaineer who does reach the summit. The in- 
termediate steps must not be rushed over through excessive eagerness; 
on the contrary, one should keep in mind that though the end is first 
in the order of intention, it is last in the order of attainment. It does 
not suffice to admire and desire it; one must work for it, employing 
first of all the most modest means, fidelity even in little things, in order 
to rise progressively to higher means which imply great abnegation, 
like the sorrowful mysteries in the life of Jesus. Especially one should 
not, before reaching it, simulate a high degree of prayer as did the 
quietists, who applied to their passivity acquired by the cessation of 
acts what the saints say of the infused passivity resulting from a special 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost. 


By confounding these two passive states so different one from the 
other, they suppressed Christian asceticism at one stroke and attained to 
only a caricature of true mysticism. In fact, the voluntary cessation 


*On this point it is profitable to read The Spiritual Doctrine of Father Louis Lalle- 
mant, S.J. This is, from the practical point of view, one of the best books written in 
the seventeenth century on the gifts of the Holy Ghost. Consequently directors should 
read the excellent discussion on the gift of counsel and on the discernment of spirits: 
Fourth principle, chap. 4, a. 4; chap. 6, a. 1-6. 

See ibid., Second principle, chap. 6, a. 1: The counsels for a director of young reli- 
gious who are leaving the novitiate: How he should lead them to great pur.ty a con- 
science, enlighten them, encourage them, inspire them with the spirit of penance, keep 
them in great detachment from all things, occupy them with such moderation that 
they do not throw themselves overeagerly into study and that they may not have too 
much leisure; that they avoid all particular friendships, and have great respect and 
much deference for each other. 
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of interior acts evidently but simulates an infused passivity not yet 
granted to the soul. The somnolence of the quietists was only a false 
imitation of the infused prayer of quiet, whence the name quietism, or 
an abuse of this passive prayer, as philosophism is the abuse of 


philosophy. 


The passage from discursive meditation to initial infused contem- 
plation must not be made too early or too late. The director should 
carefully examine whether or not there exist in the person he is directing 
the three signs indicated by St. John of the Cross in The Dark Night: 
the soul finds no comfort in the things of God, and none also in created 
things. Secondly, the memory dwells ordinarily upon God with pain- 
ful anxiety and great fear of going backward. The third sign is inabil- 
ity to meditate and make reflections, and to excite the imagination as 
before. It is, on the contrary, inclined to a simple, loving gaze upon 
God, which shows, says St. John, that God “begins now to communi- 
cate Himself, no longer through the channel of sense . . . but in the act 
of pure contemplation.”* These three signs, which had already been 
imperfectly indicated by Tauler,® should be carefully studied and then 
applied with sure discernment. Here priestly prudence, aided by the 


gift of counsel and enlightened by the study of the masters of spirit- 


uality, serves as a protection against rash haste or eagerness. 


Prudence, however, is not a negative virtue which has as its chief 
function to deter from action, to omit any undertaking for the sake 
of avoiding possible trouble. Prudence should deliberate slowly; but, 
once the resolution has been made under the light of the Holy Ghost, 
it should be promptly put into execution, otherwise circumstances 
change and occasions are lost.'? Prudence is a positive virtue which 
makes us advance in the way of God and persevere therein; thus it 
harmonizes perfectly with zeal, which is the ardor of charity. 


*The Dark Night of the Soul, i, chap. 9. 
°Cf. Institutions (a collection made by Tauler’s disciples), chap. 35. 
* Cf. L. Lallemant, S.J., op. cit., chapter on the gift of counsel. 
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II]. Tue Zea or THE DirEcTOR FOR THE SANCTIFICATION 
oF SOULS UNDER His Care 


What characterizes the zeal of a spiritual director, and what graces 
does he need? What graces ought he to ask and, if he is faithful, obtain? 

The priest should not only guard against rash haste in order to avoid 
every error, he should have zeal for the glory of God and the salvation 
of souls, for their perfection. This zeal, if it is to be the ardor of char- 
ity, presupposes a great spirit of faith and trust in God. Besides super- 
natural prudence, a good director must possess the great afflatus of the 
theological virtues and of the gifts accompanying them, the gifts of 
wisdom, understanding, knowledge, and piety. 


St. Thomas shows the necessity of these gifts especially in difficult 
cases. If the simple faithful need the gifts to make real progress, with 
even greater reason are they needed by the priest charged with directing 
souls. Great spiritual writers tell us so in their explanation of Jesus’ 
words in St. John 7:37: “If any man thirst, let him come to Me, and 
drink.” On this subject we read in The Dialogue of St. Catherine of 
Siena (it is the Lord who speaks): “You are all invited, generally and 
particularly by My Truth, when He cried in the Temple, saying: 
‘Whosoever thirsteth let him come to Me and drink, for I am the foun- 
tain of the water of life.’ .. . So that you are invited to the fountain of 
living water of grace, and it is right for you, with perseverance to keep 
by Him . . . and to persevere till you find Me, who am the giver of the 
water of life. ... First of all he must thirst; none are invited but those 
who thirst, since it is said: ‘If any man thirst, let Him come to me and 
drink.’ He who does not thirst cannot persevere; he will let himself be 
stopped by fatigue or pleasure . . . , he will turn back as soon as he 
meets with persecution. . . . The soul’s desire makes him thirst for 
virtue, for My honor, for the salvation of souls . . . ; it attains to the 
light of understanding and contemplates the infinite love I have shown 
you in My crucified Son. Then it finds rest and peace .. . , it is filled 
to overflowing with My charity. ... It tastes the living water which 
it finds in Me, the ocean of peace.”" 


“ The Dialogue, chaps. 53, 54, passim. 
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St. Theresa speaks in identical terms in The Way of Perfection: 
“But as He said unconditionally: ‘If any man thirst let him come to Me,’ 
I feel sure that, unless they stop half-way, none will fail to drink of this 
living water. May our Lord, who has promised to grant it to us, give 
us grace to seek it as we ought, for His own sake.”’* And she adds: 
“Then take my advice; do not loiter on the road, but struggle manfully 
until you perish in the attempt. ... Resolve firmly to die rather than 
thiss the end of your journey.”** St. Bonaventure, Tauler, St. John of 
the Cross, St. Francis de Sales, and Father Lallemant speak in like 
manner. 


St. John of the Cross draws from this passage several conclusions for 
directors, who ought not to forget the greatness of the priesthood and 
of the apostolate. They should be faithful to the special grace proper 
to a director and not cling through routine to mechanical methods, 
applying them without distinction to beginners, proficients, and the 
advanced. Should they do so, the interior life of the souls they direct 
would lose its vitality and become itself a mechanical routine which is 
nothing other than the dead body of true virtue, whereas true acquired 
or infused virtue causes the soul to act always more promptly, more 
generously, with holy joy at least in the summit of the soul. 


St. John of the Cross states in his beautiful Living Flame of Love: 
“It is of great importance that the soul desirous of advancing in recol- 
lection and perfection be careful about the person into whose hands it 
commits itself, because as the master is, so will the disciple be; like 
father like son. For in addition to being learned and discreet, the 
director needs experience because, if he does not have experience of 
the pure and true spirit, he will never succeed in introducing the soul 
into the road when God draws it there, and he will even not under- 
stand it (he will not see in it the attraction of God). In this way many 
spiritual masters do great harm to numbers of souls. Since they do not 
understand the ways and properties of the spirit, they ordinarily make 
souls lose the unction with which the Holy Spirit prepares them (for 
the divine union) for God. They are not willing to allow souls, even 


*The Way of Perfection, chap. 19. 
* Ibid., chap. 20. 
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when God wishes to elevate them, to go beyond the state of beginners 
and ways of discourse and of exercising the imagination which they 
know and understand.”"* They confound spiritual tastes with sensible 
consolations and declare that the soul should not rest in them. They 
may confuse a theological virtue, charity, with sentimentalism; this 
would be a gross error. 


The director, according to his special grace, should enlighten souls 
on their unconscious defects, on what the Lord demands of them, and 
he should exhort them to pass courageously through the more or less 
painful purification of the senses and the spirit. He should not, there- 
fore, give the same advice to beginners and to the advanced. He can- 
not ask the latter to continue to follow in their prayer a method useful 
at the beginning, which has already led them to a less discursive mental 
prayer that is more simple, elevated, and fruitful. When children al- 
ready know how to read, they must no longer be obliged to spell. 


The director should have a clear knowledge of the defects of be- 
ginners: spiritual gluttony, spiritual vanity, the unconscious seeking of 
self in activity, and lastly, spiritual sloth. He should make them see that 
these defects necessitate a second conversion through the profound 
purification of the sensible appetites, in a dryness that must be fully 
accepted that it may cure spiritual gluttony and vanity. 


The director should also know thoroughly the defects of the ad- 
vanced: excessive attachment to their own judgment, and according 
to their temperaments, authoritarianism or, on the contrary, weakness 
which lets everything go. These defects are the more difficult to cure 
because the advanced too often consider them good qualities. Hence 
the necessity of the profound passive purification of the spirit or of the 
higher faculties of the soul. The director should not fear to point out 
the necessity of the strong lye of the passive purification of the spirit 
and of the crosses that as a rule accompany it. They are more necessary 
than we are accustomed to think. They are an anticipated purgatory, 
which it is far better to have before death, with merit, than after death 


“The Living Flame of Love, st. 3, v. 3, nos. 42-44, 46. 
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without merit. This is the substance of St. John’s teaching on the 


matter.}5 


Before him Tauler rather frequently expressed the same principles.’® 
By them the director renders souls docile to the Holy Ghost, whose 
instrument he should be. 


This teaching is confirmed by the lofty principle formulated in pass- 
ing by St. Thomas with a brilliance which makes us anticipate the law 
of universal gravitation extended to souls. In his Commentary on the 
Epistle to the Hebrews 10:25, St. Thomas says: “The natural move- 
ment increases in proportion as it draws near its end. . . . Souls in the 
state of grace ought to advance more rapidly and generously toward 
God the nearer they approach Him and are more drawn by Him.” 
This is why the last years of the lives of the saints show a more notably 
rapid progress than their earlier years. Their old age is an accelerated 
progress toward the eternal youth of heaven. 


According to this higher law of the life of grace, each of our Com- 
munions should be, not sensibly but spiritually, substantially more fer- 
vent than the preceding one, because each one should increase charity 
in us and thus dispose us normally to a better Communion on the fol- 


lowing day. 


%* A study of the word “director” in the index of the OEuvres spirituelles of St. John 
of the Cross (French translation by Father Cyprian of the Nativity of the Virgin, re- 
viewed by Father Lucian Marie of St. Joseph, Desclées de Brouwer, 1949) will show 
that, according to this great saint, a good director should have knowledge, discretion, 
and experience, which is uncommon. Directors ought to consider themselves simple 
instruments, content themselves with preparing souls for the divine action, without 
presumption, without jealousy, not turning them away from retiring from the world 
when God urges them to do so. Directors are sometimes blind men who lead souls 
astray. The bad will not go unpunished. Directors should not restrain souls or hinder 
their liberty. They should not scorn what souls may receive by an imaginary super- 
natural way, or become astonished or scandalized, but instruct them gently to turn 
away from all such things. 


© Cf. Sermons de Tauler, trans. Hugueny, Théry et Corin, ed. de La Vie spirituelle, 
1935. See in particular I, 287-301: Man must die to himself to attain to union with God. 
If he does not die, he spoils everything; he even spoils resignation, which is nothing 
if it is only stoicism based on natural pride. To attain to close union with God, there 
are three roads. The first is the good government of our entire life. The second is the 
contemplation of our Lord, from which, in the third degree, Christ draws us even to 
oo Seen contemplation of God. Cf. I, 263: Trials by which this third degree 
egins. 
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CoNCLUSION 


The essential grace of the spiritual director, if he is faithful to it, 
will therefore lead him to harmonize prudence, which avoids rash 
haste, the source of error, with the supernatural zeal which we have 
just spoken of. He ought often to pray for it. However, to attain to 
this harmony it is essential to have a great devotion to Mary, as it is so 
admirably explained by St. Louis Mary Grignon de Montfort. She is, 
on the one hand, truly Virgo prudentissima, Mater boni consilii; on the 
other hand, she has the greatest zeal for the glory of God and the sal- 
vation of souls. According to this amiable saint,‘* Mary is like a mold in 
which the elect are formed. A sculptor, he remarks, can make a statue 
in two ways: with a chisel, using hard and shapeless material; or by 
making use of a perfect mold. The first way is long and difficult, sub- 
ject to many accidents. It often takes only one ill-timed blow of the 
chisel or of the hammer to spoil the whole work. The second method 
is rapid, easy, and gentle, almost without trouble and expense, provided 
the mold is perfect and the material pliable.’* Mary is God’s great mold, 
made by the Holy Ghost to form true to life a God-man by the 
hypostatic union, and to form a man-God by grace. Whoever is cast 
in this mold and allows himself to be thus formed, receives therein all 
the features of Jesus Christ in a manner proportionate to human weak- 
ness, in a sure, holy, and immaculate manner. 


“There are many differences,” adds this saint, “between a soul formed 
in Jesus Christ in the first manner by sculptors who rely on their own 
industry, and a pliable, unhampered, softened soul, which, without 
relying on itself, casts itself into Mary and there allows itself to be 
shaped by the operation of the Holy Ghost.” It is true that without 
great abnegation the director will not reach close union with the Bless- 


ed Virgin. 


In practice we must ask the Mother of God and of all men to con- 
duct us by her maternal prudence which will not place on us a greater 


"The Secret of Mary, chap. 5. 


* This material may vary greatly: clay, stucco, melted bronze, just as souls to be 
formed are different. 
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burden than we can bear, and to lead us also with her zeal in order to 
make us give the Lord all that He expects from us. Thus we shall 
harmonize a wise slowness in deliberation with the zeal which ought 
not only to exist in us, but to grow until our death. 


To obtain this gift, according to St. Louis Mary de Montfort, it is 
fitting to ask Mary Immaculate to deign to offer daily to her Son all 
the good acts that He expects from us and also all the little or great 
vexations which may happen to us, so that when they do come we may 
accept them in a Christian spirit and ourselves offer them to the Lord 
to enrich our apostolate that we may not be too inferior to our priestly 
vocation and the supernatural needs of souls. In this way our direction 
will proceed from the special grace given us for this ministry. It will 
avoid both natural haste and lack of generosity. It will then be more 
enlightened, sure, supernatural, fruitful for our neighbor and also for 
us. Then we shall sanctify ourselves by the very exercise of our 
ministry. 


To conclude, let us recall a principle to which we should have re- 
course to strengthen tried souls, sometimes strongly tempted against 
faith or hope. This principle was formulated by St. Augustine and 
quoted by the Council of Trent: “God never commands the impossi- 
ble, but in giving us His precepts, He warns us to do what we can, to 
ask for the grace for what we cannot do, and He grants us this grace 
so that we may accomplish it.”?® 


The Lord tells us: “Turn ye to Me, .. . and I will turn to you.” 
All sinners would be saved if from the depth of their hearts they 
answered like Jeremias: “Convert us, O Lord, to Thee, and we shall 
be converted.”** This is the beautiful scriptural expression of the 


* Cf. Denzinger, 804: “Deus impossibilia non jubet, sed jubendo monet, et facere 
quod possis, et postulare quod non possis et adjuvat ut possis: cujus mandata gravia 
non sunt (I Jo., V. 3.), cujus jugum suave est et onus leve (Mt., XI, 30).” 

St. Thomas likewise says (Ila IIae, q. 83, a. 15 ad 2um.): “Four conditions are laid 
down: namely, to ask for ourselves things necessary for salvation, piously, perseveringly.” 

Cf. St. Augustine, De natura et gratia, c. 43, no. 50. 


»” Zach. 1:3. 
™ Lam. 5:21. 
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mystery of grace, an expression with a lofty simplicity that surpasses 
all our theological explanations as the circumference surpasses the poly- 
gon inscribed in it. Here the true, the beautiful, and the good unite in 
the life of grace which is glimpsed like the participation of the intimate 
life of God.”? 

REGINALD Garricou-LaGRANGE, O.P. 
Angelicum 
Rome, Italy 


This article has been translated from the French by Sister M. 
Timothea Doyle, O.P., Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois. 


"At these heights the most spiritual of the Molinists begin to be reconciled with 


the Thomists, before being perfectly so in the next life, especially in the full light of 
heaven. 





More Abundant Life 


BWWACBWWAARARARRABRBABERRRERRRBRRRRERRRERERBRRRERREERRER EEE EEREEREEE EEE 


N ODD sort of attitude is prevalent today among more extensively 

educated Catholics. They seem to have an amazing lack of pride 
in the high standards of morality preached by the Church. To test 
whether Catholics feel that the greatest binding force of Catholic mor- 
ality lies in the psychological power of clergy over laity (as the enemy 
without the gates expresses his hatred today), one has only to sit in on 
a discussion, by educated Catholics, of the more pressing moral prob- 
lems of the day. Catholics have a distressing habit of prefacing argn- 
ments with an apologetic “We Catholics, you know, hold for this be- 
cause the Church teaches.” Now there is nothing wrong with an 
argument beginning that way. To use the preface, however, in a way 
that conveys apology, is to lead others to believe that the Church is 
teaching a maximum morality in a society which could get along to 
heaven on an acceptable minimum. Worse still, to imply that the 
Church is teaching a morality peculiar to Catholics and not at all ap- 
plicable to others, is untrue. It is not at all unusual—we may as well 
admit it—to have Catholics query the clergy: “That’s the teaching of 
the Church, isn’t it?” in a tone of voice which seemingly implies that 
the point in question is over and above what God requires. “God 
understands our difficulties, the Church does not,” is a heresy currently 
infecting not only those who will have no part of us. If this is the atti- 
tude of mind of the secularly wise but immature Catholic, it is not sur- 
prising that he or she feels no pride at the successes of the Catholic 
Church in the latest intensification of conflict between Christ and Satan, 
the secularist approach to “the good life.” 


> 


There is cold comfort in being first and best in a contest misunder- 
stood from the start to be mediocre in itself. One will shiver, cannot 
help shivering, with fear in considering that the opposition takes occa- 


428 
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sion from one’s claims to such excellence to persecute the more. The 
society in which we live seems bent on maintaining conditions in which 
it becomes increasingly difficult to be the best kind of Catholic. Every 
Catholic must understand well that his high moral standards are not an 
end in themselves, to be preserved at all costs simply for their own 
sake, or merely to prove that the Catholic Church is holy and there- 
fore true; otherwise the boomerang will strike back in the form of 
such holier-than-thou expressions as “We Catholics are different, you 
know; our priests forbid us. . .” 

The whole of the privilege of being a Catholic is not contained in 
the infallibility of the Holy Father where right and wrong are con- 
cerned, or even true and false. Love makes the world go round, how- 
ever much love goes round in circles where thinking is befuddled. If 
a person is not to feel that it is also something of a curse to be Catholic 
in a secularist world, he has to understand that infallible knowledge of 
moral standards is the lesser of Christ’s gifts of love; that between in- 
fallibility and the greater gift of sacramental life there is a real rela- 
tionship. And the clergy would do well to demonstrate what it is. 

Christ spoke many words to describe what it was He had come to 
do for those who believed in Him. None seems better to summarize 
the totality of His purpose than the words: “I came that they may have 
life and have it more abundantly.” The words were spoken, significant- 
ly enough, within the body of His teaching on the singleness of entry 
into the sheepfold, through which the Good Shepherd, unlike the thief 
who climbs over the wall, leads His own who know His voice. The 
abundant life is not only the infallible truth; it is in addition the sacra- 
mental life of the Church, which Catholics alone can enjoy, for the 
simple reason that they alone for a certainty have all the seven 
sacraments. 


We are a privileged people. This fact becomes clear at once if we 
consider the possibility of God’s giving grace to souls truly sincere 
even though living apart from the visible structure and hierarchy of 
the Church. The grace of all the sacraments is found only in the Cath- 
olic Church, and the grace of the sacraments adds to sanctifying grace 
something which is not at all superfluous. In fact, if anyone dares to 
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say it is superfluous, he falls under that heavy and well-rounded con- 
demnation, an anathema. 

The Church teaches—and few truths depend for their certainty of 
demonstration more completely upon the teaching of the Church—that 
the sacraments are necessary for salvation, not absolutely, but relative 
to the will of Christ in instituting them. Anyone will find it most dif- 
ficult to save his soul without them. 

The dogmatic teaching of the Church also states that there are seven 
sacraments; however difficult it is to find all the occasions of institution 
in the Sacred Scriptures. Can there be something useless in the gifts of 
God? May we safely conclude that failure to receive the grace of the 
sacraments does not involve much loss of what is essential to salvation? 
Obviously not. 

Grace, which is poured forth in the soul ordinarily through the sac- 
raments, yet is not confined by God to their channelling, raises the 
soul to the supernatural plane of divine life and action. But as the soul 
does not know and love by itself but through the faculties of intellect 
and will, so too does grace work actually through the theological and 
moral virtues and gifts of the Holy Ghost. The infused virtues assist 
the faculties to act supernaturally according to right reason. The gifts 
of the Holy Ghost assist them to give swift response to the inspirations 
of the Holy Spirit. For what St. Thomas calls ordinary conduct of the 
supernatural life, the virtues and gifts with sanctifying grace are suf- 
ficient. But what of special conditions, critical occasions, important 
moments in the life of the soul, like coming to maturity, marrying, 
dying? Life runs along so smoothly, so monotonously in reality for 
years, that we forget how drastic a change it takes every seven years 
or so for the first twenty-one. Then there are the so-called fatal forties. 
In fact, life becomes so complex in the twentieth century that wars and 
attendant special occasions of sin and even persecutions are breaking 
the desired four score and ten into neat little thirds of turbulence. For 
these pivotal situations which are the lot of every man since Adam 
sinned, as for the extraordinary ones concomitant with an age of science 
without God, we need an addition to the virtues and gifts, the sacra- 
ments. As St. Thomas would express the thought: 
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The sacraments are ordained to certain special effects which are neces- 
sary in the Christian life: thus baptism is ordained to a certain spiritual 
regeneration, by which man dies to vice and becomes a member of Christ: 
which effect is something special in addition to the action of the soul’s 
powers: and the same holds true of the other sacraments. .. . 


Just as virtues and gifts confer, in addition to grace commonly so called, 
a certain special perfection ordained to the powers’ proper actions, so does 
sacramental grace confer, over and above grace commonly so called, and 
in addition to the virtues and gifts, a certain divine assistance in obtaining 
the end of the sacrament.’ 

This “certain divine assistance” is what makes the Catholic’s spiritual 
life so definitely “the more abundant life.” Non-Catholics can receive 
the grace of baptism without receiving the sacrament. And they can 
receive the forgiveness of sin through perfect contrition. But what of 
those special effects of the sacrament of penance, for example, over 
and above the forgiveness of sin, and the remission of the eternal pun- 
ishment due to sin? It is a fact of faith that the paltry penance of 
Paters and Aves given in the confessional has a reparatory value far in 
excess of any other prayers we may say. The act of humility associated 
with confessing sin in the sacrament is of more value in the eyes of God 
than many acts of humility associated even with “public confession” 
apart from the sacrament. What of the abundance of helps in the sac- 
rament to resist temptation: to root out the remains of sin from the 
will, its resultant weakness; or from the body, where physical disposi- 
tions have resulted from spiritual defections? God may grant such 
graces to those who seek the more abundant life apart from the Church. 
Such graces are in fact the effect of the sacrament. 


Sacramental grace, of course, is not something entirely separate from 
sanctifying grace. Rather, the sanctifying grace conferred by the sac- 
raments is given, by the will of Christ, a specific part to play in the life 
of him who uses it. Each sacrament gives or restores or increases grace 
in such a way as to embrace at both periodic and crucial times of life 
the specific needs of the recipient; and in addition a title to actual graces 
for meeting this or that sacramental situation: whether a spouse’s 
nagging temper, a child’s revolt, a sudden and unwilled distaste for 


* Summa theol., Ula, q. 62, a. 2. 
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prayer, the pains of one’s last agony, and so forth in number fascinat- 
ing and consoling. 

In an age when material security is a fetish, spiritual security from 
cradle to grave is a good antidote to the secularist poison imbibed by 
Catholics who see no reason for pride in high moral standards. A man 
is born, and no sooner born than baptized, the sacrament conferring a 
new life, a supernatural life upon him lest he live life uselessly for eter- 
nity. His mother’s concern to give him every nutritive advantage is 
matched by his spiritual Mother’s insistence that he be brought to a 
strong and perfect maturity, confirmed a soldier of Jesus Christ. For 
his daily supernatural bread, he commands the servants of the altar of 
God, who may not refuse him the Eucharist when he is worthy to re- 
ceive it. Social humanitarians are currently striving to bring to his aid 
the best of modern medical science in both remedying and preventing 
sickness. The Church in no age since earliest times has striven more to 
persuade him to go to the eternal Physician. Penance is ordained not 
only to the removal of sin but, what is all too often forgotten, to the 
strengthening of the soul against temptations which smite from without 
and stalk from memory’s pleasure in sins of the past, and flow out of 
the will weakened by battles lost. Let this man born to a divine destiny 
be strengthened against death by the skillful hands of a doctor, but let 
him also call in his priests to support him in the strong arms of the last 


sacraments. Never before, perhaps, has he been so conscious of the 
intimacy of relationship between body and soul as now when the agony 
of the one raises a storm in the other. An understanding Savior insti- 
tuted this sacrament for this moment; extreme unction will order rightly 
the material and spiritual within him, the spirit will triumph finally over 


the flesh. 


Did he love another in life, and with her and for her strive to master 
the purpose of life on earth? Society and the devil did not help him in 
this secularist day. But he had a sacrament that assisted him with the 
blessed burden of bringing his kind to the light of day and maturity, 
and at one and the same time helped him to perfect his spouse, and in 
her and with her to be perfected himself. Can anyone who under- 
stands the more abundant life seriously object to the disciplines with 
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which the Church surrounds matrimony? Not a priest, but the husband 
and the wife are the ministers of this sacrament. Ought one to mix 
religion on such an occasion? Can one be satisfied spiritually, marry- 
ing the unbaptized? Dare anyone sell his birthright for whatever ma- 
terial advantage can be attained in a civil ceremony? Ought something 
that begins in so sacred a fashion be destined by the will of man to be 
consummated in sin? This man, this woman, have a Redeemer, who 
saw fit to dwell on this earth as a God-man, so that they might forever 
have a Mediator who is one with them in human nature, yet not less 
divine than God. Between their sinful warring souls and the wrath of 
God there stands another priest, another Christ. In the sacrament of 
Holy Orders these other Christs were given the charge to keep the 
marvelous order established by Jesus Christ between the awesome God 
and fearful man. They bring God’s gifts to men in human symbols, 
and to God mankind’s inadequate penance enhanced by the blood of 
Christ. They stand at the side of husband and wife, father and mother, 
from cradle to grave, sacraments in hand, the sacred word upon their 
lips. They remind all and remind themselves that God -commands 
nothing impossible, for nothing is impossible with God; and they shall 
be asked upon the last day how well they assisted the Christian family 
to remain loyal to Christ. Someone has called the sacraments the shape 
of man’s life. It is most fitting that they should fill man’s needs for 
strength when he is most conscious of his inability to journey toward 
eternity alone. 


The sacraments are psychologically perfect and supernaturally effec- 
tive of greater faith, They answer man’s everlasting questioning for 
something visible with which to penetrate the invisible world of the 
Most High. Water flows over the head of a child, and the soul is 
washed. In another day of different ecclesiastical law, the body was 
immersed, and the soul was “baptized in Christ Jesus . . . baptized in 
His death . . . buried together with Him unto newness of life.” Because 
the water flows and is seen flowing, we never forget that the soul was 
cleansed and destined in one and tie same act to see God face to face. 
Bread and wine become the body and blood of Christ, and the intimacy 
of union with God, whose delight it is to be with the children of men, 
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becomes more loving because of the physical presence of the Euchar- 
istic Christ, Son of God made man. Only God could so read the heart 
of man as to devise a way of helping him see and feel and touch and 
taste in anticipation of knowing and loving somewhat in the way God 
knows and loves Himself. We see now in a mirror, it is true, as St. 
Paul said, by faith, and only then in eternity face to face. But faith is 
helped by sacraments. The mirror reflects much the more for having 
these sensible signs of what God wills to do for the soul that it may 
have life and have it more abundantly. 


Yet these sacraments exercise in our lives not merely a psychological 
and moral influence opening the mind to truth and the heart to love. 
That error was the theft perpetrated by Luther, which deprived so 
many of the more abundant life. The Council of Trent teaches that 
the sacraments contain and confer grace upon the soul. In fact, Thom- 
ist theologians teach that to explain what the Council means by “con- 
tain and confer” is difficult unless “to cause physically” is understood: 
an electrifying concept when physical causality of the sacraments is 
understood. In the formal technical words of the definition of such 
causality is hidden away a beautiful intimacy. 


A physical cause may be defined as an efficient cause whose power 
flows immediately into the effect. It is distinguished from a moral cause 
which produces its result in the agent, not immediately in the effect. 
If the sacraments are moral causes of grace in the soul, they do not 
effect grace immediately therein, but so move God (who has willed to 
be moved by them) that He gives grace to man at the time of their use. 
It is as if the sacraments so reminded God of His beloved Son that He 
cannot help but pour forth His graces upon the soul proffering these 
earnests of salvation. Such beauty in the sacraments would be sufficient 
to make them priceless treasures. But when one considers the possi- 
bilities of sacraments as physical instruments of grace, their magnificence 
is something to behold with wonder and awe in quiet hours of 
meditation. 


St. Thomas teaches that the proper effect of the sacraments is to pro- 
duce in the soul the grace they signify and contain. They exercise this 
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power not independently of God, always the principal cause of grace, 
but precisely as instruments, subordinated to the power of God exer- 
cised through the sacred humanity of Christ. The intimacy of life be- 
tween Christ and the soul, which this teaching discloses, can be under- 
stood perhaps by saying that there is an unbroken physical contact pos- 
sible between the soul and divinity, through Christ’s humanity and the 
sacraments. The organ, the instrument of the divinity, is Christ’s 
humanity; with it the Son of God satisfied for sin and merited grace 
for mankind. The sacraments are instruments of God; through them 
Christ applies the capital grace of His own soul, the fullness of which we 
all receive, as St. John said, to those souls that come sacramentally, sym- 
bolically, to the foot of the cross to receive it. It is not fanciful to say 
that Christ, the Son of God made man, touches the body and soul of 
man with the sacraments, and in the Holy Eucharist is as intimately 
and immediately present to him as God can be, short of the beatific 
vision. As St. Thomas says: 


In some way the sacraments of the New Law cause grace. For it is 
evident that through the sacraments of the New Law man is incorporated 


with Christ: thus the Apostle says of baptism (Gal. 3: 27): “As many of 
you as have been baptized in Christ have put on Christ.” And man is made 


a member of Christ through grace alone. Some, however, say that they 
cause grace not by their own operation but so far as God causes grace in 
the soul when the sacraments are employed. And they give as an example 
the man who on presenting a leaden coin receives by the king’s command 
a hundred pounds: not as though the leaden coin by any operation of its 
own caused him to be given that sum of money, this being the effect of 
the mere will of the king. ... 


But if we examine the question properly, we shall see that, according to 
the above mode, the sacraments are mere signs. For the leaden coin is 
nothing but a sign of the king’s command; whereas we have it on the 
authority of many saints that the sacraments of the New Law not only 
signify but also cause grace... .”? 


The corporeal sacraments by their operation, which they exercise upon 
the body they touch, accomplish through the divine institution an instru- 
mental operation on the soul; for example, the water of baptism in respect 





"Ibid., a. 1. 
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of its proper power cleanses the body, and thereby, inasmuch as it is an 
instrument of divine power, cleanses the soul.’ 

To illustrate the proper effect of a sacrament used as an instrument 
by Christ, St. Thomas uses the homely example of an axe in the hands 
of a carpenter making a couch. The axe does a work of its own. Yet 
the effect comes from the mind of the principal agent, a likeness of the 
idea in the mind of the carpenter. There is something very necessary 
about the axe; but without the carpenter there would be no couch. 
Christ having willed to use water to baptize, the water of baptism 
cleanses the soul; the water of baptism remains water unless Christ uses 
it, having neither the power to cleanse the soul nor to incorporate one 
into Christ crucified. Yet because Christ wills it so, the water washes 
the soul as truly as the axe fashioned the couch: with one difference, 
that the power to effect what it signifies resides in the water of baptism 
only when it is in use, whereas the axe retains a residual power even 
when not in use. 


It is all mysterious. As one meditates upon the possibilities of being 
sacramentally halfway on the journey to seeing God face to face in 


heaven, one seems almost to understand, to see, to feel the intimacy; 
then suddenly, the vision is dimmed, one is back to seeing in a dark 
manner as in a glass. Perhaps St. Thomas reaches the heights of inspired 
writing when he says without qualification: “The man who baptizes 
offers by his outward ministration; whereas it is Christ who baptizes in- 
wardly”* (and confirms, and absolves, nourishes, anoints, ordains, and 
marries). 


Whichever theory, of moral or of physical causality, one follows— 
and both are acceptable to the Church—there is a vast difference in the 
power of sacraments from that attributed to them by Protestant theol- 
ogians. This fact was brought home to the writer in a dramatic mo- 
ment one day in a conjointly used Armed Services chapel. 


It was England. The war was in that stage where everybody wished 
to get it over with via the shortest way home, Berlin. Morale was low; 
morals poor. Anything could happen; almost everything did; and some 


*Ibid., ad 2. 
*Tbid5.q. 675.0. 5: ad 1. 
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of it seemingly never had happened at home, at least in the memory of 
living men. One does not find, for example, a “host” lying on the floor 
under the pews at home. In the light of other things which were hap- 
pening abroad so far from the morally protective influences of moth- 
ers, fathers, nuns, and priests, finding a “host” upon the floor of a G.I. 
chapel could excusably give rise to suspicions that one had now seen 
everything in the way of evil. The “host” was integral, seemingly un- 
touched. An examination of the texture revealed the prudence in one 
regard of using breads baked under Catholic auspices. This was a 
“wafer.” The Protestant chaplain had acted according to his lights and 
powers. The Communion service he had conducted in the morning 
with reverence and dignity was in no sense, nor did he believe it to be, 
a reception of a sacrament which contained and conferred grace. He 
had left upon the floor the wafer which had done its total work if it 
had assisted the recipient to believe more firmly in the abiding love of 


Christ. 


That is the way Luther wanted it. The sacraments, like all “good 
works,” were so many signs, if anything at all, to lead the mind to 


believe and the heart to love. Not even the grace of God itself touched 
the soul in any way. God simply looked upon the faith and contri- 
tion of the soul and said: My son. Nothing happened to the soul. 

Catholics believe that when St. John said, “And He (Christ) gave 
them power to become the sons of God, to as many as believe in His 
name,” he meant that Christ conferred grace—and willed to confer it 
instrumentally in the sacraments—grace which made one a son of God 
by adoption, grace which cleansed the soul of sin, supernaturalized it, 
transformed it. Something, indeed, happens to the soul. 

The Catholic is the only worshiper of Jesus Christ who can unite 
himself to the humanity of Christ, and therefore the whole Christ. 
Others can unite themselves spiritually and morally to the Son of God 
by prayer. Catholics unite themselves, shall we say, spiritually and 
physically in the sacraments. Christ continues His very own life in 
their souls. It is His grace which they receive in the sacraments, ex- 
actly the same sanctifying grace as has its fullness in Him, of which 
fullness they all receive. In rejecting sacramental life in its fullness, 
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the pseudo-reformers destroyed for their followers the possibility of 
worshiping the God-man in the totality and unity of His being. The 
link between the sacred humanity of Jesus Christ and the soul of the 
Christian is complete as Christ meant it to be complete when it is a 
sacramental union. This is what is meant by more abundant life, and 
Catholics alone can be certain they have it. 


But then, some Catholics fail to understand fully. The sentimental 
emphasis upon the “humanness” and “personality” of priests is a case 
in point. All power to the salvific effect of personality in the hands 
of God as an instrument of good, but it can be a two-edged sword, 
charm being equally dangerous with the lack of it, where the minister 
strives to unite others to Christ through himself, and to avoid drawing 
affection away from God to become lost in himself. What value the 
“human touch” in baptizing the infant, absolving the sinner, anointing 
the dying, when it is Christ who holds the priest as instrument of His 
divine power! 


Catholics take so much for granted also. Love taken for granted is 
love lost. In human affairs of the heart it can be lost by nothing great- 
er than cold silence when the beloved speaks. In this divine love af- 
fair, it could be lost by thoughtless thanksgiving after Holy Com- 
munion, hurried and careless preparations for confession. Thought- 
fulness is the very essence of devotion, a deliberate will to serve. Can 
thoughtlessness be excused when Christ is present by His grace in 
every sacrament, and in the Eucharist by grace and real presence? 
We have had accomplished for us, indeed, what the Israelite sighed 
for when he reminded God that not every nation could say its God 
was with them. What is more, the ecstatic death of an Imelda, the 
spiritual sustenance of a Theresa Neumann, take on added significance 
for one who understands the sacraments. Miraculous phenomena that 
these are, they are not improper effects of the Eucharist as sacramental 
cause. 


Unconsciously, however, Catholics bear witness in their ordinary 
conduct to this intimacy of enjoyment of the more abundant life. They 
miss dreadfully the sacraments when deprived of them. Perhaps the 
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words “missing Mass” were unfortunately chosen; one nationality 
speaks of this tragedy more realistically: one “loses” Mass. Missing 
Mass connotes too much of inconvenience, not enough of deprivation; 
one can always catch another bus or train on an earthly journey; 
something more than time and comfort is lost in missing Mass on the 
journey toward eternal life. Yet it is not enough to say that Catholics 
miss the mere moral effect of the sacraments. Nor is it right to accuse 
them of having become so habituated to the psychological aspect of 
them that they remain emotionally unsatisfied by anything else. Cath- 
olics will put up with many deprivations of personal rights until their 
Eucharistic King is taken away from them; then rebel with a vigor 
equaled only by their apathy beforehand. The number of “Catholic 
nazis” among the little people of Bavaria never ceased to astonish 
American Catholic servicemen, but the number of such Bavarians who 
maintained, understandably in the confusion of politics, that they did 
not know the evil of National Socialism until it attacked the churches 
was just as astonishing. We witness wholesale defections from the 
Church to communism only where communists are clever enough to 
leave the people their sacraments. Among ourselves we know the 
power of excommunication to keep us obedient under most dire con- 
ditions of self-sacrifice, when excommunication is understood to be 
literally what it is, an exclusion from the sacraments. If anyone argues 
for the force of habit, environment, and indoctrination, then he has 
to explain what every priest knows in attending the dying, that the 
most ignorant of Catholics, and even those who have been “away” 
for years, return to the sacraments with relief and oftentimes in tears. 
Perhaps the case is proved also from an opposite consideration. Where 
“regimentation” is a substitute for carefully inculcated understanding 
of the sacraments, separation from environment results in immediate 
and unfelt defections. Repentant servicemen used to wonder how 
they could have served Mass and received Holy Communion all their 
lives, only to end up with missing Mass habitually because no one 
shook them out of bed. It was the rare individual among these who 
really had understood what he was about all those years on the altar. 
Habit and environment are no substitute for understanding faith. 
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It is questionable whether the frequent serving of Mass in itself is 
conducive to an understanding of the Eucharist. The necessary “dis- 
tractions” of serving at the altar, the danger of omitting the “thanks- 
giving” part of Communion, seem in many to become an occasion of 
inculpable lack of cooperation with grace. Unless the pastor is watch- 
ful in offsetting formalism, the most eager server seems capable of 
growing into an adult who can neither hear Mass intelligently nor 
receive Communion devotionally, in the pews. Yet it is also true that 
the repentant Mass server, the one whom no one can explain as a 
sinner precisely because “he served Mass all his life,” remembers 
eventually from what state he has fallen, and is ashamed doubly to 
have known such intimacy and now such degradation. Is there in such 
cases, all too frequently, a proof that the sacraments produce grace in 
the soul, provided one does not rear an obstacle at the entrance to 
heart and mind? And how culpable does the rearing of the obstacle 
have to be? God can, but will He love the beloved who takes such 
love for granted? Suffice it to say that we know environment is not 
the all of sacramental life. Christ does not leave response to Him 
entirely to our powers of cooperation. Rather does He strengthen 
those powers with a sacramental nudge, if we may use the word 
reverently, which at times reaches the proportions of a straight-armed 
blow at our indifferent, complacent, slothful souls. 


How much of all this beauty can be conveyed to the laity? Is there 
any need to do so? Sermons on the Real Presence are frequent enough 
in our churches. We can address reasons of faith to show that Christ 
is on the altar. Is it possible that a secularist age unconsciously has 
reached the stage where it feels indifferent? It seems amazing that 
so few Catholics in their adult years have ever heard to what pre- 
cisely sacramental graces are ordained. A small percentage of people 
is creating an impression of crowded Communion rails; nothing was 
ever proved more definitely in the Service where the sheep could not 
only be counted but be known. There are so many significations of 


the Eucharist effected by the sacrament, and neglected in the pulpit. 
Is it enough today to insist upon the reality of Christ’s Presence? Or 
is it the sad truth that what it means to have Him present is more 
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important? The reason we are forbidden to have religious communica- 
tion with sincere Protestants is because to do so would destroy our 
sacramental worship. Efforts at common worship services, and the 
hard feelings engendered in Catholics who have become so liberal as 
to think the Church merely reactionary, are more realistically handled 
by frequent explanations of what sacraments are. 

Lutherans could have a liturgical revival, and many Catholics would 
think they were becoming “papist,” when in fact they would be re- 
turning to a more basic Lutheranism. The clergy themselves seem to 
see in a return to liturgical practices among Protestants evidence of 
their approach to Rome, when in fact it is more probably a return to 
the psychological and the natural. The Protestant Navy chaplain who 
made TIME with his reflections upon the value of ritual and liturgy 
on the battlefield, as he saw it exemplified among Catholics, is not by 
that vision proved Catholic in his sacramental theology. From the 
point of view of polemics, it is ever so much kinder to discuss the 
theological impossibilities of participatio in sacris than to profess a 
reasonable but unreasoned superiority. Not the little people, who 
have nowhere else to go, but the extensively educated Catholic is our 
worry today; he has learned much about the weakness of clerical in- 
struments producing effects ex opere operantis; he knows far less 
about sacraments working ex opere operato. Somehow and soon the 
doctrine has to be translated into language he can understand. 


That the clergy do preach sacramental life in an exhortatory way 
is true. But perhaps the exhortations are what give rise to the best 
argument of the Catholic looking for escape into moral contrariness: 
“I had going-to-the-sacraments forced down my throat as a child.” 
On the other hand, whose fault is it that reams of paper have been 
used on sacramental treatises read by so few Catholics as to warrant 
the continued high cost of Catholic books? That Catholic methods 
succeed in making the Catholic child a mature adult more often than 
not is an understatement of the truth. Ignorance is not the only cause 
of the strange lack of pride among Catholics in their standards of 
morality. Invariably, the hypercritical Catholic is found among those 
who feel they were not told everything in grade school, especially 
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where scandal was concerned. Now, fantastically, they seek maturity 
in Catholic doctrine and practice from non-Catholic books. It is a 
pity; they are numerous; they are extensively, and therefore somewhat 
shallowly, educated; they are Catholic, yet decidedly anti-clerical; 
they could have one sound complaint: they are capable of learning, 
and are not taught, that the more abundant life necessarily calls for a 
maximum of virtue, sanctity. 


Puiuip L. Hantey, O.P. 
University of Notre Dame 
Notre Dame, Indiana 





The Two Cities 


EDITATION on the Gospels and Epistles of St. Paul shows the 

definite antagonism between the spirit of the world and the 
spirit of the gospel. These two spirits represent distinct habits of 
thought which are diametrically opposed. They follow contrary prin- 
ciples, have different points of view, and oppose each other as good 
opposes evil, light darkness, truth error, mind matter, and the city of 
God the empire of the devil.’ 

St. Paul seems to have been particularly aware of this opposition be- 
tween the spirit of the world and the spirit of the gospel and never 
misses an opportunity of calling attention to it in his epistles: “Now 
we have received not the spirit of this world, but the spirit that is of 
God”; “now if any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of His.””? 
The spirit of the gospel is imbued with light and leads to life, the spirit 
of the world is perverted by the passions and leads to death; one has its 
source in Christ, the other is inspired by the devil. “Bear not the yoke 
with unbelievers. For what participation hath justice with injustice? Or 
what fellowship hath light with darkness? And what concord hath 
Christ with Belial (Satan)? Or what part hath the faithful with the 
unbeliever?”* “For they that are according to the flesh, mind the things 


*In this article, the word “world” is to be understood in a disparaging sense, as it 
is ordinarily used in Holy Scripture. It is also used in the sense of (1) the universe 
(God made the world, Acts 17:24), (2) the world as the home of man (the Gentiles 
were without God in the world, Eph. 2:12), (3) the human race, the inhabitants of the 
world (God so loved the world that He gave His only-begotten Son, John 3:13); 
(4) the word “world” is often taken in a derogatory sense, inasmuch as it is opposed 
to Christ and His Church and the supernatural life of grace, the wisdom of this world 
is foolishness with God (I Cor. 3:19); the world is crucified to me and I to the world 
(Gal. 6:14); the friendship of the world is enmity with God (Jas. 4:4). The world, 
thus understood, does not always mean a corrupt and perverse world; it is, rather, a 
world left to itself, destitute of divine grace, such as it is and not such as it ought to 
be in God’s place; in a word, it is the natural world, in open or tacit opposition to the 
supernatural world. “A Christian has not the spirit of the world because he has 
received the spirit of God and these two spirits cannot exist together” (Prat, The 
Theology of St. Paul, Vol. Il, 2nd ed., p. 506). 


*I Cor. 2:12-16; Rom. 8:9. *II Cor. 6:14. 
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that are of the flesh; but they that are according to the spirit, mind the 
things that are of the spirit. For the wisdom of the flesh is death; but 
the wisdom of the spirit is life and peace. Because the wisdom of the 
flesh is an enemy to God; for it is not subject to the law of God, neith- 
er can it be. And they who are in the flesh, cannot please God.”* 

With but a slight shade of difference, the Apostle notes the same 
opposition between the spirit and the flesh, between the new man (or 
the spiritual man) and the carnal man, between the perfect man who 
is being nourished on solid food and the child fed on milk. 


St. John the Apostle is no less positive: he speaks of those born of 
God as the children of light and truth, and those born of the devil as 
the children of darkness and lies. ‘““You are of God, little children, and 
have overcome him. Because greater is He that is in you than he that 
is in the world. They are of the world; therefore of the world they 
speak, and the world heareth them. We are of God. He that knoweth 
God, heareth us. He that is not of God heareth us not. By this we 
know the spirit of truth and the spirit of error.”*> “We know that we 
are of God, and the whole world is seated in wickedness.”* St. John 
repeatedly warns the faithful against the dangerous solicitations of the 
world. “Love not the world nor the things which are in the world. 
If any man love the world, the charity of the Father is not in him. For 
all that is in the world is the concupiscence of the flesh, and the con- 
cupiscence of the eyes, and the pride of life, which is not of the Father, 
but is of the world. And the world passeth away, and the concupis- 
cence thereof: but he that doth the will of God abideth forever.” 

St. James the Apostle speaks in much the same strain: “Know you 
not that the friendship of this world is the enemy of God?”® 

Jesus Himself, before the apostles, reminds us that “no man can serve 
two masters. For either he will hate the one, and love the other; or he 
will sustain the one and despise the other. You cannot serve God and 
mammon.”® Therefore a choice must be made: it must be either for 
God or against God, for “he that is not with Me is against Me.”?° 


‘Rom. 8:5-8. * [bid., 2:15-17. * Matt. 6:24. 
°I John 4:4-6. * Jas. 4:4. Luke 11:23. 
* Ibid., 5:19. 
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From these numerous testimonies of Holy Scripture, it is clear that 
the spirit of the world and the spirit of God are irreconcilably opposed 
just as good is opposed to evil, truth to lying, love to hate, the city of 
God to the empire of the devil. In like manner St. Augustine declares: 
“Two loves have built two cities: the love of self, disdaining God, 
built the earthly city; the love of God, disdaining self, built a celestial 
city.”"! Each of these two cities, founded on two contrary loves, has 
its own spirit, the spirit of the world and the spirit of Christ. 

The subtle and insidious spirit of the world tries to penetrate every- 
where, even into the most Christian and spiritual atmospheres. Although 
it is most noticeable among bad Christians and the enemies of God and 
His Church, it is also found frequently enough, although it may be in 
a lesser degree, among pious people and those consecrated to God 
(priests and religious). It blurs their spiritual outlook of faith and 
paralyzes their interior life, thus rendering the work of their apostolate 
less fruitful. 


How often the spirit and false maxims of the world affect our judg- 
ment, for example, on riches, pleasures and honors, on suffering and 
mortification and on the interior life! How often we find it hard to 
have a practical faith in the truth of the beatitudes: Blessed are the 
poor, blessed are they who weep, blessed are they who suffer perse- 
cution for justice sake! At times we are so skeptical about them that 
these principles of faith seem to exert no influence whatever on our 
life. Let the least trial come upon us, and rebellion stirs us even to the 
depth of our soul; we have to struggle to resign ourselves to suffering 
and to abandon ourselves to God’s will, when a spirit of faith would 
incite us to thank God and to esteem ourselves happy to suffer some- 
thing for the name of Jesus, according to the word of the Gospel: 
“Blessed are you when they shall revile you, and persecute you, and 
speak all that is evil against you untruly, for My sake: Be glad and 
rejoice for your reward is very great in heaven.”” 


Therefore it may be advantageous for our progress in the spiritual 
life to try to discover the true meaning of the spirit of the world and 


"De civitate Dei, I, 14, 28. 
2 Matt. 5:11 f. 
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the spirit of Christ and to determine which one usually motivates our 
actions. Naturally we feel a certain reluctance to examine ourselves 
sincerely before God and to scrutinize the secret recesses of our con- 
science because we are so afraid to admit the depth of the self-love and 
sensuality which is hidden in our heart and which makes us contempti- 
ble in our own eyes; “He who knoweth himself well is mean in his 
own eyes.” 


May the love of God, however, be a sufficient motive for us to 
undertake a study so useful in the work of our sanctification and the 
salvation of souls! We may, perhaps, be much surprised to learn the 
extent to which this spirit of the world has taken root in us and is 
influencing our judgment and how much work still remains for us to 
do so that the Spirit of God may inspire all our actions and make us 
live as “children of light,” for, as the Apostle says, “whosoever are 


led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God.”™* 
Tue Spirit or Curist 


The spirit of Christ or of the Gospel (spirit of faith, supernatural 
spirit, Christian outlook) is the way of judging, talking, or acting 
habitually according to the supernatural principles of faith and not 
according to the false maxims of the world. It is a supernatural and 
divine light, the light of faith, capable of being perfected continually 
by the gifts of the Holy Ghost and becoming the principle of life, 
according to the word of St. John: “he that followeth Me will have the 
light of life.”?® 


It is this spirit which reveals the marvels of the invisible world of 
faith to us by penetrating and making known the mysteries of our holy 
faith: for example, the mysteries of the Holy Trinity, the Incarnation, 
the raising up of man to the supernatural order, original sin and its 
consequences, the life of grace and the indwelling of the Holy Ghost 
in the souls of men, the Holy Eucharist and the Sacrifice of the Mass. 
It is this spirit of faith which gives us a better understanding of the im- 


* Imitation of Christ, I, 1, 2. 
* Rom. 8:14. 
* John 8:12. 
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portance and the beauty of the spiritual life; it discloses to us the 
marvels of divine love and enables us to savor its ineffable delights. 

Besides revealing the truths of the supernatural order, faith also en- 
lightens us on the true value of things here below; riches and pleasures, 
honors and dignities, trials and sufferings; it suffuses in our soul its 
warm and beneficent light, making us partakers of God’s knowledge, 
thus permitting us to judge all things from a great height, as it were, 
seeing things as with the eye of God, according to the remarkable ex- 
pression of St. Thomas. 

Holy Scripture assures us that the spirit comes from God, that it is 
the spirit or knowledge of Christ; it is the spirit of truth as opposed 
to the spirit of error which dominates the world and controls all its 
activities. 

Needless to say that if we wish to live our lives according to the 
spirit of the Gospel, in addition to the supernatural light of faith we 
should possess the treasure of sanctifying grace which is our justifica- 
tion and which makes us children of God. Just as during our earthly 
pilgrimage, sanctifying grace (in theology called the grace of the vir- 
tues and gifts) is susceptible of an indefinite growth, in the same way 
the spirit of faith can develop indefinitely and rise to an ever higher 
degree of perfection till it finally attains that supreme degree of hero- 
ism so admirable in the saints. 

It comprises a scale of degrees which continues on indefinitely, from 
the dead faith of the sinner, who, leading a life in direct opposition to 
his belief, lives in a habitual state of sin, to the living faith of the saint 
who allows himself to be guided in all things by the spirit of God. We 
are taught this by daily experience: the higher a soul ascends by the 
fervor of its love, the more God enlightens it and allows it to become 
penetrated by the realities of the supernatural order; on the contrary, 
the lower it descends by the lukewarmness of its love, the less light it 


receives and the harder it is for the soul to understand the mysteries 
of faith. 


Many Christians, for example, in whom the spirit of the world is 
stronger than the spirit of faith, do not understand or have great dif- 
ficulty in understanding the eminent dignity of a religious vocation or 
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the grace of suffering for the name of Jesus, whereas a more enlightened 
soul immediately grasps its inestimable value and supernatural beauty, 
We know by our own experience that there are times when, thanks to 
a special grace from God, we understand the very thing which before 
seemed exaggerated or senseless, or which we only half understood; 
for example, the absolute necessity of recollection, of mortification and 
the life of prayer, for all souls eager to make progress in the spiritual 
life. 

It goes without saying that this sense of the supernatural is not always 
found in its greatest perfection among high dignitaries and learned men. 
God, in His infinite wisdom, is often pleased to grant it in an eminent 
degree to simple, uneducated people, ignored by the world. Deprived 
of natural gifts, they are enlightened by the light of faith and enriched 
with the gifts of grace with such liberality that they astonish and con- 
found us as much by the depth of their wisdom as by the sanctity of 
their lives. It is these privileged souls whom God had in mind when 
He said: “I confess to Thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, be- 
cause Thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, and hast 
revealed them to little ones.’*® Sublime words in which God manifests 
His love of predilection for the humble; words of such sweet savor to 
meditate upon in the secret of one’s heart! 


Tue Spirit oF THE WorLD 


Opposed to the spirit of the gospel is the spirit of the world, a habitual 
manner of thinking and acting according to the false maxims of those 
who are wholly concerned with the things of this earth and who show 
nothing but indifference, ignorance, and even hostility toward super- 
natural realities. In its opposition to the spirit of faith, it includes an 
endless variety of degrees, according to whether it is found among the 
impious and the unbelieving (those deprived of the light of faith), 
among Christians who are living in habitual sin (those having faith but 
no charity), or finally among those who are ordinarily in the state of 
grace, but who have little fervor. 


7 Matt. 11:25; cf. I Cor. 1:20-31. 
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a. The spirit of the world found among pagans, the impious, and 
unbelievers. Besides the millions of pagans living in mission countries— 
and their number constitutes more than half the human race—a vast 
number of pagans are living today in civilized countries, in daily con- 
tact with Christians, but deprived of the supernatural light of faith. 
This countless number of unbelievers (theists, rationalists, those having 
no religion at all, materialists of every description) live only for what 
the present life can give them. They seek their happiness on this earth, 
in riches, pleasures, honors, and worldly pursuits. They have no knowl- 
edge or grasp of the mysteries of faith and the eternal truths: the 
Blessed Trinity, the Incarnation, the Church, the life of grace, an 
eternity of heavenly happiness and the pains of hell. They neither be- 
lieve them nor understand them; in fact, they cannot understand, be- 
cause it is all nothingness and folly to them. “The sensual man per- 
ceiveth not these things that are of the Spirit of God, for it is foolish- 
ness to him.”27 

Ruled over by the demon of pride, impurity and avarice, “their 
understanding darkened,”** they refuse in their blindness to believe re- 
vealed truth but “give credit to iniquity.”’® How many there are of 
these unfortunate souls who “grow worse and worse, erring and driv- 


ing into error,”*° and even go so far as “to blaspheme whatever things 
they know not!” 


There are many who are not satisfied with flaunting their ignorance, 
indifference, and contempt for the Church, but they are filled with a 
vicious hatred for anything relating to God and His divine Son; they 
persecute the Christian religion and indeed all forms of religion with a 
diabolical rage and with a refined and unheard-of cruelty. This im- 
placable and cruel hatred which the world in all its perversity vows 
against Christ and His Church, this relentless persecution which it has 
been waging for the past twenty centuries in either a brutal, open way 
or in an indirect and underhand manner against everything bearing the 
name of Christian, our Lord clearly foretold to his apostles and disci- 
ples: “If the world hate you, know that it has hated Me before you.” 


"T Cor. 2:14. * Rom. 2:8. * Jude 1:10, 
“Eph. 4:18. ” 11 Tim. 3:13, 
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“And you shall be hated by all men for My name’s sake.” “The servant 
is not greater than his master. If they have persecuted Me, they will 
persecute you also. In the world you shall have distress: but have con- 
fidence. I have overcome the world.”’”* 

As a matter of fact we cannot seek our pleasure in God and in the 
things of this world at the same time: “No man can serve two masters. 
For either he will hate the one, and love the other; or he will sustain 
the one and despise the other. You cannot serve God and mammon.”™ 

The history of the Church tells of the succession of persecutions by 
the powers of darkness which the Church has endured for the past 
nineteen centuries. From the countless martyrs of the early Church 
and of the foreign missions to the present persecutions in Mexico and 
Europe, in Russia, and in most of its satellite countries bound by the 
chains of communistic atheism, the Church militant has always been 
oppressed by the powers of darkness and error just as its divine Found- 
er foretold. 

Our Lord also pointed out the reason for this persecution when He 
said: “Men loved darkness rather than the light: for their works were 
evil. For everyone that doth evil hateth the light, and cometh not to 
the light, that his works may not be reproved.”*° “The world hateth 
Me because I give testimony of it, that the works thereof are evil.”” 
Christians follow principles contrary to those of the world and are 
animated by a different spirit; they live in the world but are not of it, 
and that is why the world detests them and persecutes them with relent- 
less fury. “If you had been of the world,” Jesus said to His apostles, 
“the world would love its own: but because you are not of the world, 
but I have chosen you out of the world, therefore the world hateth 
you.”?7 

Not only are the worldly indifferent and hostile toward religion and 
the supernatural life, but they have a mistaken idea about the things 
of earth: warped by their passions and vices, they place their happiness 
in the perishable goods of this life which they seek with all their energy 
but which, once gained, do not satisfy. The spirit which moves them 


* John 15:18; Matt. 10:22. ™ Matt. 6:24. * Ibid., 7:7. 
* John 15:20; 16:33. * John 3:19, 21 * Tbid., 15:19. 
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is the “spirit of error” and “of lies,”’* as St. John says, “a spirit which 
does not come from God, the living truth, but from him who “stood 
not in the truth; because the truth is not in him... for he is a liar and 
the father thereof,” that is to say, the devil. Those who are animated 
by this spirit are called “children of the devil,”*° and our Lord Himself 
declares their father is the devil.** 


It is no wonder that the world, deprived of the light of the faith and 
blinded by the passions of pride and avarice, little by little loses the 
true notion of sin to the point of deeming acts which are contrary to 
right reason and even to nature itself as legitimate and commendable. 
Take, for example, these questions on marriage alone, divorce, adultery, 
free love, and abortion, all are considered permissible, useful, and even 
necessary in their eyes. But woe to the world when it comes to the 
point of looking upon vice as a virtue! “Woe to you that call evil 
good, and good evil: that put darkness for light, and light for dark- 
ness!”’*? And is not this one of the very characteristics of the modern 
world? Pius XII declared in one of his recent pronouncements that 
“the greatest present sin is that men have begun to lose the sense of 
gn,”"5 
“Such is the spirit of the world, a spirit of errors and lies; it is the 
motivating spirit of millions of men with whom we live in daily con- 
tact, many of whom have gained the esteem and admiration of the 
whole world by their learning and worldly knowledge, their clever- 
ness and social standing. Yet this declaration of Holy Scripture still 
remains true: “For professing themselves to be wise, they became 
fools,’’** “for the wisdom of this world is foolishness with God.’®, 

The day will come, the dreadful day of the Last Judgment, when 
the light from above will illuminate the darkness of this world, and 
everyone will see wherein lay true wisdom and justice. These millions 
of unbelievers and impious souls will then recognize how blind they 
have been and will realize how mistaken they were about the most 
important problems of life, the destiny of Christians, their own line of 


*T John 4:6. * John. 8:44. * Rom. 1:22. 
*® John 8:44. Isa. 5:20. *) Cor. 3:1% 
©] John 3:10. * Pius XII, Allocution of Oct. 27, 1946. 
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conduct, and the horrible fate which awaits them. They will be dumb- 
founded by the complete reversal of things; they who considered them- 
selves the only happy people will be condemned to torments, while the 
just, who seemed to them miserable and worthy of contempt, will en- 
ter into eternal happiness. 

As we read in the Book of Wisdom, the impious and the sinners “shall 
come with fear at the thought of their sins; then shall the just stand with 
great constancy against those that have afflicted them; these seeing it, 
shall be troubled with terrible fear. ... These are they whom we had 
some time in derision and for a parable of reproach. We fools esteemed 
their lives madness; behold now they are numbered among the children 
of God. Therefore we have erred from the way of truth, and the light 
of justice (and of faith) hath not shined unto us. ... We wearied our- 
selves in the way of iniquity and destruction, but the way of the Lord 
we have not known. . . . What hath pride profited us? Or what 
advantages hath the boasting of riches brought us? All those things are 
passed away like a shadow. ... But the just shall live forever more and 
their reward is with the Lord; therefore they shall receive a kingdom 
of glory and a crown of beauty. .. . But the wicked shall be utterly 
laid waste; God will arm the creature for the revenge of His enemies 
and as a whirlwind shall divide them.’’*® 

A little somber reflection on the destiny of these unfortunates will 
bring out in greater relief the priceless treasure of the Christian faith 
and its divine illuminations which light up our way to heaven. Its 
transcendent beauty and infallible certainty fill our soul with awe and 
admiration. The supernatural knowledge of divine mysteries which an 
ordinary Christian woman or a baptized child possesses infinitely sur- 
passes the wisdom of Aristotle or Plato and of those who in our own 
day are hailed as geniuses and marvels, but who have not the gift of 
faith. How wonderful is the gift of faith! Do we stop to think of it 
often enough and to thank God as we ought to for such a priceless 
good? 

b. The spirit of the world as found among Christians living in habit- 
ual sin. Besides these millions of unbelievers who are completely swayed 


* Wisd., chap. 5. 
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by the spirit of the world, there is a vast multitude of baptized Chris- 
tians, living in habitual sin; although they have faith, they neglect all 
their religious duties. Instead of living according to the principles of 
faith, they allow their passions to lure them on to seek after all that 
the world esteems: riches, honors, and pleasure. It is certainly not the 
spirit of the Gospel that is their guide but rather the corrupt spirit of 
the world which “is seated in wickedness,”*? since “all that is in the 
world is the concupiscence of the flesh, and the concupiscence of the 
eyes, and the pride of life.”** 

What a pity it is to see these countless numbers of Christians, children 
of God and heirs of heaven through the grace of baptism, living a life 
directly contrary to their faith, cherishing nothing beyond the vain 
pleasures and riches of this earth. 

Some even descend to the level of making a god of their belly, ac- 
cording to the vigorous expression of St. Paul,®® because they prefer 
the concupiscence of the flesh and the guilty amusements of this world 
to their Creator and the practice of their religion, “lovers of pleasures 
more than of God.”*° Those who live according to the flesh come to 
love it and tend toward the things of the flesh. 

Others, burned up by an insatiable thirst for riches, crave. ever- 
increasing wealth which leads them to commit many kinds of wrong 
and injustice, “for,” as the Apostle says, “the desire of money is the 
root of all evils.’’* 

Finally, there are some, instigated by the demon of pride and ambi- 
tion, who are continually striving for honors, dignity, and power. The 
principal object of their eagerness is not the honor and glory of God, 
the salvation of souls, or their own personal sanctification, but rather 
their own glory, which they seek by every means in their power and 
then attribute their success to their own merits, thus contradicting the 
words of St. Paul, ““What hast thou that thou hast not received? And 
if thou hast received, why dost thou glory as if thou hadst not received 
it?’’*? 


~ It is no wonder that these Christians, preoccupied by the material 


*T John 5:19. * Phil. 3:19, “T Tim. 6:10. 
* Tbid., 2:16. “11 Tim. 3:4. “1 Cor. 4:7. 
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goods of this world, are disdainful of the invisible riches of heaven. 
They no doubt believe the truths of our religion, but their faith is com- 
paratively dead and has little or no influence on their life: “They pro- 
fess that they know God; but in their works they deny Him,”** since 
they are really refusing to place their happiness in Him by seeking it 
in creatures and the fleeting things of this life. Since their conscience 
is nearly always stained with sin, their faith is not vivified by grace, 
nor made perfect by the gifts of the Holy Ghost; theirs is an imperfect 
faith which has, therefore, no influence on their daily life; “for,” as 
St. James declares, “faith without works is dead.”** 

Alas! what countless numbers of unfortunate Christians allow them- 
selves to drift with the tide, guided in all their actions by the false 
maxims of the world! Their business and the details and cares of their 
daily life take up all their time so that gradually and imperceptibly they 
become intoxicated by the poison of materialism. As they submit them- 
selves more and more to the influence of a world which is once again 
returning to paganism, they subscribe to its dissolute and decadent 
morals and so lose the little Christian spirit they once had, salving their 
consciences at first by keeping up a few exterior religious practices but 
gradually falling away completely. 

The price paid for having pleased the world by living in conformity 
to its maxims contrary to the admonition of the Apostle, “And be not 
conformed to this world,’** they wander away from the straight and 
narrow path which leads to life, to travel along the broad and pleasant 
road which leads to eternal damnation. “Enter ye in at the narrow 
gate: for wide is the gate, and broad is the way that leadeth to destruc- 
tion, and many there are who go in thereat. How narrow is the gate 
and strait is the way that leadeth to life, and few there are that find it!” 

c. The spirit of the world as found among Christians who are usual- 
ly in the state of grace but have little fervor. If the personification of 
the spirit of the world is found especially among the enemies of the 
Church, the indifferent, and those who are Christians in name only, it 
manages to insinuate itself, although in a lesser degree, among many 


“Titus 1:16. “Rom. 12:2. 
“ Jas. 2:26. “ Matt. 7:13 f. 
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pious people and even among souls consecrated to God, for example, 
priests, sisters and brothers, and indeed, among great prelates, paralyzing 
the progress of the interior life and the efficacy of their apostolate. 
While enjoying the friendship of God and possessing the grace and 
gifts of the Holy Ghost, they tend to judge, not according to the 
spirit of the Gospel, but rather from a purely natural and human point 
of view, in conformity with the mentality of the world and its false 
principles. The conduct of these men of little faith sometimes scandal- 
izes certain souls more enlightened by God, who find it hard to under- 
stand how these Christians, ministers of God or souls tending to per- 
fection, can still be imbued with the spirit of the world and possess so 
little of the spirit of the Gospel. 


Filial abandonment to God in sufferings and trials, mortification, 
service to others, the pardoning of our enemies for the love of God, 
all this is so hard to understand and to put into practice! We are so 
taken up with our own bodily welfare that we manage to see that we 
lack nothing and seek worldly pleasures and amusements, avoiding as 
much as we can all forms of mortification, trials, and humiliations, for- 
getting that we “are fellows citizens with the saints and the domestics 
of God,’’** and that “our conversation is in heaven.’’* 


How many times, blinded by our petty passions of pride, gluttony, 
and sensuality, avarice or laziness, we slight, perhaps unconsciously, the 
inpirations of heaven inviting us to strive for a higher perfection, in 
order to follow whatever flatters our senses, turns us away from God, 
and makes us more worldly-minded. Through our own fault (number- 
less and deliberate infidelities to grace, lack of generosity in the practice 
of mortification, negligence in prayer) the spirit of the world gradually 
takes root in our soul thereby hindering us from receiving or utilizing 
the inspirations of the Holy Ghost, and becomes the guiding spirit of 
our whole life, with the fatal consequences of turning us away from our 
ideal of perfection and of holding us down in a state of lukewarmness 


and deplorable mediocrity. 


Because, through our own fault, we are deprived of that supernatural 


“ Eph. 2:19. 
“Phil. 3:20. 
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light which would enable us to be better judges of our acts and their 
consequences, we often think our actions praiseworthy, but we are 
mistaken. This is because we are blinded by our faults and we judge 
according to the pattern of the world, from a natural, human angle in- 
stead of from a supernatural point of view, according to the light of 
faith and, as it were, with the eye of God. The wisdom of God is alone 
infallible and infinite, while our own poor judgment is fallible and 
darkened by original sin and our own personal sins, and is, therefore, 
often led into error by our passions and vices and by the false maxims 
of the world. Small wonder then, that our poor human ideas are so 
often in direct opposition to the designs of divine Wisdom. “For my 
thoughts are not your thoughts: nor your ways My ways, saith the 
Lord.”*° 


The apostles, themselves in close familiarity with our Savior, were 
not always motivated by the spirit of God, as we read in the Gospel. 
In spite of the revelation which God had just made known to Peter 
concerning the divinity of Jesus, he could not understand the necessity 


and the price of the sufferings of the Redemption: he protested vehe- 
mently: “Lord, be it far from Thee, this shall not be unto Thee. Who 
turning said to Peter: Go behind Me, Satan, thou art a scandal unto 
Me: because thou savorest not the things that are of God but the things 
that are of men.’”*° How many times Jesus could say the same thing 
to us! 


Another example to show how the conduct of the apostles was, at 
times, inspired by human motives and merited a reproach from their 
Master. On His last journey to Jerusalem, Jesus sent messengers before 
Him. “And going, they entered into a town of the Samaritans, to pre- 
pare for Him. And they received Him not, because His face was of 
one going to Jerusalem. And when His disciples James and John had 
seen this, they said, “Lord, wilt Thou that we command fire to come 
down from heaven, and consume them? And turning, He rebuked 
them, saying: ‘You know not of what spirit you are. The Son of man 
came not to destroy souls but to save.”** The two apostles, “sons of 


"ins. 55:8. 
© Matt. 16:22 f. 
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thunder,” at times overzealous, recalled that the prophet Elias caused 
the two emissaries sent by the king of Israel to be consumed by fire 
for having laid hands on him (I Kings 10:12), and they would have 
liked to renew this miracle to punish the Samaritans. But Jesus re- 
minded them that if the vindictive zeal of the prophet suited the spirit 
of fear of the Old Testament, it was not conformable to the spirit of 
kindness, love, and mercy which characterizes the New Alliance. We 
know from our own experience that we have at times exhibited an ill- 
timed and inordinate zeal which impelled us to inflict on others severe 
punishment. How many times Jesus could have said to us as He did to 
His apostles: You do not know of what manner of spirit you are! 

Fundamentally opposed to the spirit of Christ, the spirit of the world 
is found everywhere. Although it is more pronounced among the 
enemies of the Church, it is the guiding spirit of those who are only 
nominal Christians and insinuates itself even among pious people and 
souls consecrated to God. This will be made more apparent in another 
article soon to be published which will treat of certain aspects of our 
moral life, where this opposition between the spirit of the world and 
the spirit of the gospel reveals itself in a manner more pronounced and 
more manifest. 


Hyacintu M. Hering, O.P. 


Angelicum 
Rome, Italy 


This article has been translated from the French 
by Sister Mary Thomas Halloran, O.P., Do- 
minican Academy, Fall River, Massachusetts. 


Luke 9:52-56. 





The Book and the Spiritual Life 


HE modern man is in danger of being drowned in a sea of books. 
The market is flooded with books of various sizes and descriptions, 
answering to the tastes of all who can read. A few of these books re- 
semble the sea in depth and grandeur, in mystery and beauty, but most 
are of only passing value and interest, attracting a brief bit of attention 
by the “sound and fury” of their advertisements and sensational con- 
tents. Like the waves of the sea as they sweep to the shore, they have 
their movement, but are quickly replaced and soon forgotten. 

There is, however, one book which has in a marvelous way with- 
stood the test of time. It is known as The Book. It is really not one 
single book, for it contains the writings of a great number of men, and 
its Composition required many centuries. Nor did it always exist in the 
form in which we now have it. At first it was a series or group of 
stories about creation and the dealings of God with the patriarchs. 
These stories were handed down from generation to generation under 
the tents of a semi-nomadic people, by word of mouth, word for word, 
as only Orientals with their prodigious memories could (and can even 
to this day). Later on these tales, and subsequent ones, were written 
down on leather skins which were rolled up when not in use, and still 
later on, on fine parchment, vellum, and even sheets of papyrus in book 
form. Many of these ancient codices, dating from the fourth century 
of our era on, are in our possession, and are the “jewels” of our muse- 
ums. A person need only stand and look at some of these fine codices, 
some with the text in gold letters, some in silver, some on dyed parch- 
ment, or allow his eye to yield to the fascination of the intricate capital 
letters which begin chapters or paragraphs, or trace out with almost 
unbelieving eye the astonishing beauty of the designs decorating the 
margins, to comprehend the jealous vigilance with which these treasures 
from the Christian past are guarded. 
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Why did the monks and copyists of so long ago spend so many 
precious hours producing these illuminated manuscripts? Certainly not 
merely because some wealthy patron or monarch had commissioned 
them to do so for a fat fee. Rather it was because of their deep love 
and reverence for the Sacred Scriptures that all these things were done. 
They understood that the Scriptures were “God’s letters to His chil- 
dren,” and that they were composed under the special inspiration and 
guidance of the Holy Spirit. These then were God’s “books” in a very 
special way, and copying them was a privilege and honor which called 
for all the artistry and skill the monk or copyist could summon up. 

Not all the discoveries of archaeologists deal with such beautiful 
manuscripts as the Codex Sinaiticus, or the Codex Aurea, or the Codex 
Vigilane, to mention only three from among hundreds. Some of the 
most sensational discoveries have been those of small bits of papyrus, a 
crude kind of early paper made from the pith of the papyrus plant 
once common in Egypt. This fragile paper has in some cases been pre- 
served almost miraculously until our own day. Within recent years, 
for example, a tiny fragment of St. John’s Gospel, written on this 
“poor man’s paper” was brought to light. The fragment was hardly 
more than two inches square, but it served to scuttle a once widely dis- 
seminated view that the Fourth Gospel could not have been written 
much before the third century after Christ. 

Was all this preoccupation of the early centuries and the Middle Ages 
with the ancient word of God so much waste of time? Was the study 
of the Bible something understandable and good in times past, but not 
so important now? In other words, with the Swama theologica of St. 
Thomas in our possession, along with the English translations of St. 
Theresa and St. John of the Cross, along with the scientific treatises of 
Fathers Lallement, Garrigou-Lagrange, and Arintero, besides the writ- 
ings of St. Francis de Sales, St. Alphonsus, and the Imitation of Christ, 
and all the other spiritual writings both good and bad, is the Bible real- 
ly so important for progress in the spiritual life? 

































To frame the question thus is to answer it at least theoretically. All, 
especially religious, will staunchly defend the Bible, but the number of 
those who have read it through even once is, given the vehemence of 
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the defense, surprisingly very low. I am at this reminded of the story 
of the old lady who gave her grandson a gift as he left for four years of 
college. He thought, when she handed him the package, that it con- 
tained a book; when he opened it, his fears were realized: It was what 
was worse, it was a Bible. At the end of college he returned home. His 
grandmother, with a quizzical look in her eye, asked him if he still had 
the Book. Oh yes, he assured her, he had. She asked to see it, and 
opened it in front of him. There in the middle, crisp and green in spite 
of its four years of undisturbed rest, was a new ten dollar bill. Hidden 
treasure! 

That is how many “have” their Bibles. Almost as newlooking as on 
the day they got them. Part of the fault may be an educational system 
which includes the Bible under the heading of “literature.” This is good 
to a certain extent, for the Bible is a literature all by itself, containing 
prose and poetry, history and drama, struggle, victories, vindication, 
peace, tales of injustice, of moral greatness and weakness, and so on. 
On the other hand, to put the Bible into a course in which it is treated 
on a par, mind you, at least practically speaking, with Calderon or Beo- 
wulf or Shakespeare, or Boccacio or Goethe or Oscar Wilde or Hem- 
ingway, is evidently a serious mistake. The inspired word of God is in 
a class by itself: it is the book God wrote, using human instruments.’ 

It seems clear that if God is the author of a book, that book should 
participate in some way of the timelessness of God. There ought to be 
something about this Book which should transcend spatial and temporal 
limits. And indeed it does transcend such accidentals, for it deals with 
the way of God with men, with man’s anxieties, prayers, hopes, and 
fears, with the inexorable laws of justice which sooner or later overtake 
the sinner, with the mercy which tempers justice, and with the joys 
and peace experienced by men who are just in God’s sight. Concern- 
ing such things we can always learn and need always to be instructed. 
The truths themselves remain changeless although times, and govern- 
ments, and all things human come and go. 


* Another reason for neglect is that of ignorance on the part of those who think 
that the Sunday or even the daily selections of Epistles and Gospels in the Missal tell 
all that is to be profitably learned from the Scriptures. The Missal contains only a 
small fraction of the entire matter contained in the Bible; moreover the selections, in 
their brevity and without context, are not always easy to understand. 
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A danger of overemphasis is possible here. Not everything is in the 
Bible, not even all the words of our Lord nor all His deeds. St. John 
states at the end of his Gospel that our Lord “did these and many other 
things which are not written in this book. If they were all written, the 
whole world (obvious hyperbole!) would not suffice to contain them.” 
Christ did not write anything at all, except those mysterious words He 
wrote on the ground when the woman taken in adultery was brought 
before Him, and our canonical Gospels and Epistles were not written 
until decades after His death. Hence the importance of tradition, 
wherein are contained those elements of our Catholic faith which are 
never to be sought for successfully in the printed pages of the Bible. 


Still, the Bible should be recognized as having the importance it 
deserves. It is not all-important, but it is very important, and this not 
only theoretically and abstractly, but really and concretely: but only 
if used, and used intelligently. 

It is not always easy to use the Bible. The words of the Psalmist at 
the beginning of this article suggest as much. “I rejoice over Thy 


words, as one who finds much booty.” But “booty” at once introduces 
the idea of struggle, difficulty, and contest; the joy hidden in the Scrip- 
tures is not automatic. It is not always enough to read to enjoy; often- 
times much work, i.e., meditation on God’s words or plans or ways of 
acting precedes the joy. First normally comes meditation, then con- 
templation. All things in their proper time and order, and all things at 
their rightful price. Once the apostles accompanied their Master through 
the fields of grain. As they went along they broke off some of the 
heads of the wheat and, still walking, began to rub them in their hands, 
as farmers from time immemorial have always done, to free the grain 
from the chaff. In a short time, of course, nothing remains but the 
whole wheat, nourishing, tasty, life-giving. 

So it is with the word of God. It must be rubbed as it were, between 
our hands, freed from all the strangeness and harshness of Oriental 
idiom and phraseology, until it is edible and palatable to us. This is a 
personal work, which no one else can consistently do for us; each must 
work at it. In this respect the Scriptures are like a field that must be 
harvested, or as Falery’s famous inscription over one of the portals of 
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the Trocadero in Paris puts it: “It depends on him who passes (ready, 
let us say), whether I be a tomb or a treasure, whether I speak or hold 
my peace. It is yours to choose, friend; enter not without desire.” 

At this point, we may appropriately consider in a brief paragraph the 
role the Scriptures played in the Dominican Order in the early centuries 
of its existence. It is common knowledge that the Middle Ages wit- 
nessed the birth and growth of the new religious orders of Friars 
Preachers and Friars Minor, both of which played and still play an im- 
portant part in the life of the Church, the Franciscans by their simplic- 
ity and close association with Lady Poverty, the Dominicans, following 
by their eminence as philosophers and theologians. Principally these 
orders have left the mark of their peculiar genius in the mysterious 
world of the spirit, so that one may justly speak of “different” types of 
spirituality. One of these, the Franciscan, appeals mostly to the heart 
and to the emotions; Dominican spirituality is characterized more by its 
insistence on principles and reason. In the course of history, both 
schools recognized the paramount importance of meditation as a source 
of devotion and preparation for a higher kind of knowledge of God. 
But what is surprising, until we understand what lies behind it, is the 
fact that, while during the early centuries the Franciscan and other 
schools of spirituality produced a multitude of guide-books and man- 
uals of meditation, the Dominican school produced none. What lies 
behind this, is nothing more than the hard-headed realization that one 
man’s cut and dried meditations may not answer at all to the spiritual 
needs of another man, to say nothing of another group of men or 
women. Three-point meditations plus colloquies and affections cannot 
be produced at will, and moreover might be harmful to those who 
would find more than enough food for thought in the first half sentence 
of the first point; for them to hurry on as automatons would not be 
spiritually healthful or helpful. Further, some people might be ready 
to fly on the wings of contemplation, to advance in a fashion far superi- 
or to the dogged steps of meditation; for these, too, a mechanical scheme 
of meditation would not be desirable, but definitely harmful. 


So it was that the Dominicans produced no meditation books. But 
what they did do was to lay down in their constitutions the clause 
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which made it obligatory that each religious should be provided with 2 
copy of the Constitutions, a Breviary, and a copy of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. There, in God’s own book, so useful as St. Peter says for doctrine, 
for reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness, each Friar 
Preacher was to look for material for his own meditation, edification, 
and instruction. 

Granted that all this is true, and that no two religious or religious- 
minded persons pursue exactly the same path toward God, what defi- 
nite practical advice can be given regarding the most fruitful manner of 
reading the Scriptures? 

For the moment, let us limit this advice to the reading of the New 
Testament, and within the New Testament the Gospels. By far the 
most intelligent way to read the Gospels is to procure a “harmony.” A 
Gospel harmony is a book in which the parallel places of all four Gos- 
pels are disposed on one page in as many columns. Sometimes there will 
not be four columns, because not all the Evangelists related the same 
events. Sometimes there will be three columns, especially where SS. 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke? treat of the same fact or discourse, some- 
times only two, sometimes only one. A harmony therefore has this ad- 
vantage, that it shows what parts of the early oral tradition (or cate- 
chesis) were preserved by each Evangelist, which parts he has inde- 
pendently of the others, and which in common. It is also instructive 
since it shows how remarkably well our Christian and Catholic teaching 
and preaching have synthesized and woven into a harmonious whole 
the various details presented singly by the various Evangelists.’ 

With a harmony in hand, then, we may begin to read the gospel in 
a new, stimulating way, because it makes the reading a much more 
active, inquiring, and intelligent affair. It will probably not require 
much reading to apprize one of the extraordinary different personalities 


* Because they generally contain the same matter and treat it in much the same way, 
these three Gospels are called the Synoptic Gospels. 


*It is now possible to obtain either of two harmonies. That of the great Father 
Lagrange, O.P., which has recently been reissued and which uses the old familiar 
Douay version of the Gospels in the English printing, is the standard harmony. Until 
a short while ago, however, more easily accessible was L. Hartdegen’s Chronological 
Harmony of the Gospel, St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N.J. This work features 
the new American translation of the Gospels usually known as the Confraternity 
Edition and is a handy, attractive, well-printed book. 
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that stand behind the four written accounts of the life and death of 
Christ. 


To begin, we have St. Matthew. He was once a tax-collector. In 
the ancient Near East, the word at once conjured up an odious type of 
person. He was not simply one who collected taxes, but the kind of 
person who extorted from the tax-payers as much as they could pay. 
No love was lost on such people, spawned by the odious practice of 
farming out the collection of taxes. Just how harsh a character Mat- 
thew the publican was we do not know; perhaps he was different from 
the rest of his class, for one day as Christ passed by him, He said to 
him: Follow Me. And Matthew did just that, leaving behind him his 
money-table and his old profession to become an apostle. But his con- 
science, or his integrity, or better his humility and a desire to be taken 
for no more than he was, prompted him to call a spade a spade, and we 
read: Jesus saw a man sitting at a money-table (texaviov) a man 
named Matthew. But if we look at the two adjoining columns, we find 
two instances of practical Christian charity, for SS. Mark and Luke in 
describing this scene use Matthew’s other name, Levi the son of Alphe- 
us, instead of the “Matthew” by which the apostle was undoubtedly 
better known.* 


The same delicate and exquisite charity is again contrasted with the 
same humiliating honesty when we compare the three lists of the 
Twelve.® First, Matthew again qualifies himself, in his own list, as 
“the publican (6 tedcbyns)”; Mark and Luke bury the past: Matthew 
is named simply Matthew (not Levi), and occupied in their lists seventh 
place; Matthew puts himself in eighth. 

A little further reading will disclose the precious fact that Matthew 
brought all his natural talents with him when he came to join the apos- 
tolic band. He had to “figure” things as a tax-collector, to measure prom- 
ises with hard reality. When he wrote his “Aramaic® Gospel” (the first 
in order of time), he was still the man who reckoned things closely or 


“Cf. Matt. 9:9-13, and parallel places. 
* Cf. Matt. 10:1-4, and parallel places. 


*This was the language our Lord spoke; it was a development of the ancient 
Hebrew. Our Lord could also probably speak Greek, which was widely used at the 
time, no doubt even in “Galilee of the Gentiles.” 
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we might even say shrewdly. Why did these various things come to 
happen as they did? “In order that what was written might be ful- 
filled... .” Matthew’s account is the most Semitic in tone of all. He 
was proving something not by arbitrary decision, but the weightiest of 
all proofs: by quotations from the Book, from the Old Testament. And 
it all added up to this: Jesus Christ was the Messiah predicted from of 
old. In Him all the promises were fulfilled. 

On the other hand St. Mark was more spontaneous, vivid, and pic- 
turesque. If it were not irreverent, one might almost refer to him as the 
juvenile among the Evangelists. This is merely another way of describ- 
ing his temperament. Open his Gospel record almost anywhere and see 
if it does not reflect a kind of infectious breathlessness. It is as if he 
were a child bursting with some tremendous secret or story. Given an 
opportunity, the story has a tendency to burst forth like a torrent in a 
dozen places at once with parts not always well joined together, with 
often a notable lack of sequence, and especially the whole bound to- 
gether the way a child might with a multitude of “and’s.” Look, for 
example, at the way he recounts the healing of Jairus’ daughter; it is a 
classic example of Marcan style.’ Read it and count all the “and’s”; 
Matthew and Luke are much more polished in their style, and substi- 
tute instead in the interests of variety such words as “while” or “when.” 
Mark almost forgets (cf. v. 42) to tell his readers how old this girl was, 
whereas Luke states the fact (after all, she was only twelve) right away; 
Matthew’s account is extremely short, laconic, even colorless. 

It might contribute to an appreciation of St. Mark and his work to 
note that it was written, probably, by a young man. Mark was a com- 
panion of Barnabas and Paul on the first missionary trip made by the 
Apostle of the Gentiles. But he aroused St. Paul’s displeasure by refus- 
ing to accompany him beyond the limits previously agreed upon, and 
was somewhat curtly dismissed. It was some time before the older man 
and the younger were again friends; but eventually St. Paul refers to 
his “son, Mark” in affectionate words. Mark must have had many fine 
qualities, for he was St. Peter’s interpreter when Peter preached in 
Rome, and his Gospel was largely a compendium of the oral catechesis 


*Cf. Mark 5:21-43, and parallel places. 
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preached by St. Peter.* At any rate it is the shortest of the four (al- 
though not the first) and it abounds in miracles. 

St. Luke is another totally different personality. He was a profes- 
sional historian who set about his task with the avowed purpose of 
writing things down in order. There is not a great deal of enthusiasm 
in the Third Gospel, but there is much sober recounting of fact. St. 
Luke was not a Jew, but a Gentile, and a doctor of medicine. Most of 
all he was a historian, a man who ferretted out information from the 
best sources. St. Luke’s is the Gospel of canticles; he alone has the 
Magnificat, Benedictus, and Nunc dimittis.® It is only in Luke that we 
find such consistent recording of the “joy” that followed on the preach- 
ing of the gospel, and only in Luke that we find such gems as the par- 
able of the prodigal son, the good Samaritan, and only St. Luke’s can 
be called with propriety the “Gospel of Women,” because of the prom- 
inent part they play throughout his account of the life of Christ. 




















Much more, of course, could be said along these lines; something, for 
example, about the special characteristics of the beloved disciple, St. 
John, but perhaps that can be done in a later article: he deserves one all 
by himself anyway, and enough has been said up to now (may this not 
be presumption!) to whet the reader’s appetite to seek out the human 
traits of the Evangelists which creep into the divinely inspired and 
guided Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Need it be stated in so many words that the purpose, the focal-point 
of interest, in the four accounts of the baptism, life and death of Christ, 
is not this or that surprisingly human and understandable trait of either 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, or John, but our Lord Jesus Christ Himself? 
The Gospel is important not because of the Evangelists, but because of 
Him who inspired the world by His teaching and gave new life and 
hope to mankind by His death and resurrection. But it seems safe to 





















*In this Petrine account may be found the passion for truth that exists in humble 
men. The strong words our Lord had to use to His own disciples, and St. Peter’s 
own weakness in denying Christ are here unsparingly recorded. This fact is an argu- 
ment for the antiquity and truth of the Gospel, for a later forger would not have 
dared invent such incidents, or so belittle the apostles. 








°St. Luke, it seems, must have gotten much of the minute detail of the first two 
ae (called the “Infancy Gospel”) from no other source than the Blessed Virgin 
erself, 
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say that whatever makes the reading of the Gospel more understandable 
and attractive is good, and will soon lead to a greater knowledge and 
love of Jesus Christ. When Matthew and Mark and Luke and John 
cease to be mere names to us, and become instead human beings whose 
lives were radically changed by their contact with the incarnate Son 
of God, each one changed in a way that heightened his personality in- 
stead of destroying it, then the reading of their Gospel will no longer 
be a chore, no longer a book from which we can say we have nothing 
further to gain, but instead a divine book from which we can always 
produce, like the steward from his master’s goods, things which are 
old, and yet ever new. 

It would be easy to assemble a large number of texts taken from great 
saints who found the Gospel especially helpful in their spiritual life. 
St. Thomas Aquinas, for example, one day remarked, as he looked out 
upon Paris, that he would rather have a copy of St. Matthew’s Gospel 
than that beautiful, rich, and wicked city. Why his preference for St. 
Matthew? Perhaps because he so admired St. Matthew’s humility, or 
more probably because the First Gospel contains those five great sec- 
tions made tp of the very words of our Lord, upon which the mind 
of the Angelic Doctor fed without ever becoming sated. 

St. Theresa of Avila declared that she found much help in reading 
the Gospels, and her spiritual daughter, St. Theresa of the Infant Jesus, 
was like her in this, and even made up her own harmony of the Gospels. 

All these examples are from the past, from the lives of the saints, but 
they are important because the saints were important people. Best of 
all, these examples show us a side of the saints’ lives in which it is pos- 
sible for us to imitate them. 

Heroic penances and severe bodily mortification should generally be 
undertaken only on the advice of a prudent confessor; and because of 
the danger involved, namely, the danger of pride, or subsequent aban- 
donment of these and all other forms of mortification, such a permis- 
sion is rarely granted. Consequently we cannot easily imitate St. Dom- 
inic or St. Catherine of Siena in matters of penance. In the sphere of 
preaching too, it is next to impossible, short of the special gift of moving 
men’s minds to conversion, to imitate St. Vincent Ferrer. We cannot 
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raise the dead to life, nor work miracles so as to feed orphans or help 
the poor. Nor can we all be founders of orders or congregations, as 
were many of the great saints. 

But we can imitate the saints in their love for the word of God and, 
like them, we can ruminate on the word of the Holy Scriptures until 
our minds are filled with it, and with God. We have only to take and 
eat, to take and read, to see how wonderful and how helpful is the 
Book of Books for all who wish to love God perfectly. 

R. T. Murpuy, O.P. 


Angelicum 
Rome, Italy 





The Spirit of Life 


ATHOLIC theology attributes the work of sanctification and the 
evolution of the spiritual life in a special way to the Holy Ghost, 
the Third Person of the Blessed Trinity. It is the intention of these 
pages to show how the epistles of St. Paul, written with no intention 
of constructing a systematic theology, afford the scriptural basis for 
this doctrine. In setting forth the role of the Holy Spirit according to 
the Apostle, using his own words and texts as much as possible, we shall 
find that the Holy Spirit of God is a dominant factor in Christian and 
spiritual life. 

An increasing number of Catholics feel the necessity of finding and 
knowing the very sources of Christian life and true religious feeling. 
We need not say that the books of the New Testament, fruits of 
authentic religious feeling as they are, written under the inspiration of 
the Holy Ghost, are an important source of instruction and of religious 
aspirations. A Christian who desires to know about and to cultivate 
his Christian life, which is essentially a “spiritual” life, will find him- 
self repeatedly obliged to return to these sources of Christian doctrine. 
Hence we have considered it useful to consider here the main texts of 
St. Paul about the Holy Spirit and His spiritual work. We offer not 
an exegetical study, but a simple consideration of the sayings of St. Paul. 

The Apostle was not a systematic theologian, nor did he write a log- 
ically constructed catechism. His letters, written according to the 
various needs of the Christian Churches, do not contain a complete and 
systematic exposition of the doctrine of the Holy Ghost. Written, how- 
ever, by a profoundly spiritual man, as the Apostle was, written by a 
man who had his own spiritual experiences and was gifted with clear 
intuitions and powers of expression, they offer us many profound and 
striking statements about the Holy Spirit and His significance for our 
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spiritual life. We may gather these sayings from St. Paul’s various 
letters and combine them freely, according to the various aspects 
which they express. 


The doctrine of the Apostle regarding the work of the Holy Spirit 
in the body of the Church and His manifestations in the Christian 
community, as, for example, in I Cor. 3:16, would require a special 
study. In these pages we shall give our attention only to the role of 
the Spirit in the individual Christian life. 


I. Tue Possession oF THE Hoty Guost 


The Christian receives the Holy Ghost in baptism, “the laver of 
regeneration, and renovation of the Holy Ghost.” Therefore St. Paul 
writes to the Corinthians: “For in one Spirit were we all baptized into 
one body, . . . and in one Spirit we have all been made to drink.” 
The very fact that these words were written to warn against division 
in the community and not to establish the relation between the Holy 


Spirit and baptism shows even more clearly the conviction of St. Paul: 
Baptism unites us in a particularly intimate manner with the Holy 
Ghost. Another text of this same Epistle reaffirms this conviction: 
“But you are washed, but you are sanctified, but you are justified in 
the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the Spirit of God.”* That this 
text speaks of baptism is shown by the use of the word “washed.” 


Baptism not only constitutes a relation between the Christian and 
Christ, as the Apostle explains, for instance, in Rom. 6:1 ff., but 
brings about at the same time his union with the Holy Spirit of God. 
The Spirit of God, in whom we are washed, is also the Spirit of His 
Son, whom God, according to Gal. 4:6, has sent in the heart of the 
Christian. “By baptism the Christian is incorporated in Christ” and 
“by baptism the Christian receives the Holy Ghost” are simply two 
expressions of the full richness of the spiritual reality given us by 
baptism. Hence, too, Paul can forge the expression “the law of the 
Spirit of life in Christ Jesus,”* where “of life in Christ Jesus” does not 


* Tit. 3:5. *I Cor. 12:13. *Tbid., 6:11. “Rom. 8:2. 
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mean a further determination of “the Spirit,’ but an apposition, a 
designation of the same reality in other words. We shall consider 
later the full significance of this text. 

The reception of the Holy Spirit in baptism is compared by the 
Apostle to a seal: “In whom [Christ] after you had heard the word 
of truth (the gospel of your salvation), in whom also believing, you 
were signed with the holy Spirit of promise, who is the pledge of our 
inheritance.”* And in the same letter: “And grieve not the holy Spirit 
of God, whereby you are sealed unto the day of redemption.”* A 
seal is a sign of authenticity; it marks a thing as belonging to a person. 
By the seal of the Holy Spirit the Christian is marked as belonging to 
Christ and to God; this seal will be the proof on the day of complete 
redemption, the day of final judgment. The image perhaps expresses 
another idea: as the sealed vessel remains closed and its contents pre- 
served, so the Holy Ghost preserves the Christian for the day of 
redemption. 

Gal. 3:2 tells us that the Galatians received the Holy Spirit because 
they came to the faith: “Did you receive the Spirit by the works of 
the law, or by the hearing of faith?”’ This text, showing us something 
of the struggle of St. Paul for Christian freedom from the Mosaic law, 
speaks in the first place, perhaps, of the exterior and miraculous man- 
ifestations of the Holy Ghost in the Christian community. There can 
be no doubt, however, that St. Paul does not intend to exclude here 
the interior reception of the Holy Spirit in the souls of the Galatians. 
There is no reason to see here a contradiction with the doctrine of 
St. Paul already mentioned, that the Holy Ghost is received by bap- 
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od. tim. “The hearing of faith” in this text is the adherence to the apos- 
His | tolic message, and for the Apostle such adherence does not exist with- 
the | out the reception of baptism. Faith, in his letters, means most fre- 
and quently not only the theological virtue, but the Christian state itself 
two | in its totality, which, for St. Paul, implies baptism. 

by} Once received in baptism, the Holy Ghost works out in the Chris- 
the | tian his interior sanctification and the spiritual reality of being a son 
not 





of God. We must repeat that these are not entirely different, un- 





*Eph. 1:13 f. * [bid., 4:30. "Gal. 3:2. 
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connected things. No sanctity can exist in Christianity which is not 
a participation and an image of the sanctity of Christ. And, on the 
other hand, God, in adopting man as His son and making this adop- 
tion real, works out in him a likeness with his eternal Son, a likeness 
which means interior sanctification. 

The text of I Cor. 6:11 quoted before speaks of this sanctification 
in the Spirit: “But you are washed, but you are sanctified . . . in the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the Spirit of our God.” Again, 
in II Thess. 2:12, St. Paul writes to his Christians: ““God has chosen 
you first fruits unto salvation, in sanctification of the spirit, and faith 
of the truth.” In these texts the sanctification of baptism is attributed 
to the Holy Ghost. 

Christian sanctity is essentially a state of belonging to God, of being 
in union with Him. This supernatural relation between God and man 
is a relation of Father and son. The Holy Spirit, the cause of sancti- 
fication, is the cause as well of this relation. A beautiful text of the 
Epistle to the Galatians states this truth and expresses in all brevity 
the very essence of the Christian life: “When the fullness of time was 
come, God sent His Son, made of a woman, made under the law: 
that He might redeem them who were under the law: that we might 
receive the adoption of sons. And because you are sons, God hath 
sent the Spirit of His Son into your hearts, crying: Abba, Father. 
Therefore now he is not a servant but a son. And if a son, an heir 
also through God.”* In the Holy Spirit, received by faith and bap- 
tism, the Christian may pray to God as to his Father. 

In the Epistle to the Romans, similar in many thoughts and turns 
of phrase to that to the Galatians, we find the same idea expressed: 
“For whosoever are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of 
God. For you have not received the spirit of bondage again in fear; 
but you have received the spirit of adoption of sons whereby we cry: 
Abba (Father). For the Spirit Himself giveth testimony to our spirit, 
that we are the sons of God. And if sons, heirs also.”® These texts, 
I believe, need no commentary. 


® [bid., 4:4-7. 
*Rom. 8:14-17. 
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Here we may call attention to another text which, although not 
often quoted in this connection, illustrates the role of the Holy Ghost 
in words of profound meaning: “But we all beholding the glory of the 
Lord with open face, are transformed into the same image from glory 
to glory, as by the Spirit of the Lord.”*? Through the Holy Ghost 
we are sons of God, true enough, but this phrase does not express in 
all its fullness the work of the Paraclete in us. The Holy Spirit works 
out in the Christian an ever-increasing likeness with Christ, the Lord: 
He transforms him into His very image, so that he reflects the glory 
of Christ as in a mirror. Not only is the fundamental being of the 
Christian a likeness with Christ, for he is a son of God by adoption; 
by his works and activity, under the influence of the Holy Spirit, this 
likeness becomes daily greater. His whole life, his complete spiritual 
“existence” reflects the glory of Christ by imitation of His virtues, by 
living and working in Him, by works of holiness. Holiness in being 
and holiness in works, adoption as sons of God and an ever-growing 
likeness with Christ: these two aspects of the Holy Ghost’s work in 
the Christian appear in this text again in intimate relationship. 


Il. Tue Fruits or tHe Hoty Guostr 


Before we consider more particularly how St. Paul sees holiness of 
life as an effect of the Holy Spirit, let us turn to another thought con- 
tained in the texts of Galatians and Romans quoted above. They tell 
us that our prayers to God, our Father, have their origin in the Holy 
Spirit. Therefore St. Paul tells the Ephesians: “By all prayer and sup- 
plication pray at all times in the spirit.”"" Writing to the Romans he 
says, in another text: “Likewise the Spirit also helpeth our infirmity. 
For we know not what we should pray for as we ought; but the 
Spirit Himself asketh for us with unspeakable groanings.”’? We may 
understand more clearly this relation of prayer and the Holy Ghost 
when we recall the teaching of St. Thomas Aquinas that prayer is in- 
spired by charity.’* According to St. Paul, this charity is infused by 


*TI Cor. 3:18. Rom. 8:26. 
“Cf. Eph. 6:18. * Summa theol. Ila Ilae, q. 83, a. 1 ad 2. 
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the Holy Spirit: “The charity of God is poured forth in our hearts 
by the Holy Ghost, who is given to us.”?* 

The Holy Ghost gives us not only adoption as sons and charity, 
love of the Father; He helps us not only in the prayers of our hearts, 
but He enlarges as well the knowledge of God and of divine things: 
“The things that are of God no one knoweth but the Spirit of God. 
Now we have received not the spirit of this world, but the Spirit that 
is of God; that we may know the things that are given us from 
God.” The gifts of knowledge, understanding, and wisdom are 
enumerated, as we know, among the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost. 
Is it not true in human life that love leads to a better knowledge of 
the beloved? Then it is necessary in spiritual life, too, that there 
should be an intimate relation between the love of God, charity, and 
the knowledge of God and divine things. The Holy Ghost, who 
gives us charity, leads us also to a more profound and more intimate 
knowledge of the Father. He stands at the beginning of our medita- 
tions, in which charity and knowledge influence each other and work 
together to bring us nearer to God and to form our Christian life to 
a greater likeness with His Son. 

Prayer is only one of the activities of charity, which is queen of 
all virtues and inspires all the works of the Christian. The Holy Ghost 
stands at the beginning not only of our meditations, but of all Chris- 
tian activity. Through His influence, the Christian is able to do the 
things of the Spirit and to do works according to God’s will. Let us 
now examine the way St. Paul expresses this truth in his letters. 


First of all, not only does the Christian life and its full spiritual de- 
velopment depend on the Holy Spirit, but, as the Apostle tells us, 
even the smallest manifestation of supernatural activity, the simple man- 
ifestation of belief in Christ, the Lord, is an effect of His influence: 
“No man can say the Lord Jesus, but by the Holy Ghost,”?* St. Paul 
writes to the Corinthians. 


Moreover, it is his strong conviction that the Holy Ghost works out 
in the Christian virtuous dispositions and deeds which are called, in one 


“Rom. 5:5. st Gor, 2718:£.  Tbid., 12:3. 
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word, “the fruit of the Holy Ghost.”!7 The Apostle writes: “But the 
fruit of the Spirit is charity, joy, peace, patience, benignity, good- 
ness, . . . faith, modesty, continency.”’* In another text he notes: “For 
the kingdom of God is not food and drink; but justice and peace and 
joy in the Holy Ghost.”?° 

These virtues are opposed to “the works of the flesh,” which are 
“fornication, uncleanness, immodesty, luxury, idolatry, witchcrafts, en- 
mities, contentions, emulations, wraths, quarrels, dissensions, ‘sects, en- 
vies, murders, drunkenness, revellings, and such like.”?° Neither the 
list of good works nor of evil works pretends to sum up all the works 
of the flesh or all the fruits of the Spirit. St. Paul gives only a selection. 
This is expressly indicated for the evil works by the added words, “‘and 
such like.” As for the good, it is to be concluded from the analogy of 
the catalogue with that of the evil works, from other texts, and from 
the general teaching of the Apostle. 


The precise point is that sin has its cause in “the flesh.” This word 
has not the strict and limited meaning of our modern ascetical and 
pastoral literature, but rather describes human nature as it is after the 
sin of Adam and before redemption by grace, with all its disordered 
inclinations and passions. In the same way, the good and virtuous works 
are the fruits of the Holy Ghost, who leads the Christian. It is entirely 
alien to St. Paul’s thought, however, to regard these actions as a neces- 
sary effect into which the free will of man does not enter. If they were 
so regarded, he could not consistently, as he does so often, phrase his 
instructions as exhortations: “Walk in the spirit, and you shall not fullfil 
the lusts of the flesh.”’*! Later in the same letter he notes: “If we live 
in the Spirit, let us also walk in the Spirit”;” as if to say; if by baptism 
the Spirit is in us and forms part of our life, then our deeds must be 
conformed to this situation. Even the most casual reading shows the 
epistles of St. Paul sown thick with exhortations, sufficient proof that 
he held firmly to the notions of self-decision and moral freedom. 


This passage in the Epistle to the Galatians where St. Paul opposes 
the fruit of the Spirit to the works of the flesh has a more fully devel- 


"Gal. 5:22. Rom. 14:17. " Tbid., v. 16. 
8 Ibid. Gal. 5:19-21. * Ibid., v. 25. 
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oped parallel in the Epistle to the Romans. There, in chapter 7, the 
Apostle describes the moral condition of the man who is not redeemed 
by the death of Christ. In such a man, he insists, lives and works the 
law of sin and death. But “there is now therefore no condemnation to 
then that are in Christ Jesus, who walk not according to the flesh. For 
the law of the spirit of life, in Christ Jesus, hath delivered me—the 
Apostle identifies himself with his readers and with all Christians—from 
the law of sin and of death.”** This law of sin and death which dom- 
inates the flesh (human nature after Adam’s sin) expresses the funda- 
mental inclination of this nature in its concrete and real situation: an 
inclination to sin and to death. The Christian is delivered from this law 
by another which expresses the fundamental inclination of the new 
spiritual reality acquired by baptism: the inclination to life in Christ 
and of the spirit. 


In virtue of this law the Christian is bound to holiness: “For the in- 
clination of the flesh is death, but the inclination of the Spirit, life and 
peace.”** It is impossible to quote the entire chapter, whose reading we 
commend to all. It will be clear that here again, for St. Paul, the Spirit 
helps the Christian to “mind the things that are of the spirit” in opposi- 
tion to “the things that are of the flesh,”*® but that in no way is this 
deliverance from the law of sin and death a product of magical or 
mechanical processes. It includes always the moral effort of the human 
person. 


Life in Christ or, what in its spiritual essence means the same, the 
possession of the Spirit, gives the Christian a spiritual power to live 
according to the will of God. Later theology speaks here of sanctify- 
ing grace and the organism of supernatural virtues and gifts. But it is 
not only the interior power that counts for St. Paul. Together with 
this interior power, the possession of the Holy Spirit must be a strong 
moral motive to avoid sin. It would be an interesting study to collect 
the various motives which St. Paul gives for avoiding sin and for striv- 
ing after perfection. Undoubtedly the possession of the Holy Ghost 
is one of them. On different occasions, he reminds his Christians of 


= Rom. 8:1 f. % Ibid., v. 6. * Ibid., v. 5. 
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this, more or less implicitly. Concluding an exhortation to chastity 
and charity, the Apostle writes to the Thessalonians: “Therefore he 
that despiseth these things, despiseth not man, but God, who also hath 
given His holy Spirit in us.”?® The Holy Spirit is the principle of 
charity and chastity: the fact that God has given Him to us demands 
the practice of these virtues. 


The First Epistle to the Corinthians affords other examples of such 
motivation. St. Paul mentions different kinds of sinners who will not 
possess the kingdom of God, and continues: “And such some of you 
were: but you are washed, but you are sanctified . . . in the Spirit of 
our God.”*? This is, doubtless, also meant as an implicit warning to 
avoid these sins in the future. I Cor. 6:18-19 is more explicit: “Fly 
fornication. Every sin that a man doth, is without the body; but he 
that committeth fornication, sinneth against his own body. Or know 
you not, that your members are the temple of the Holy Ghost, who is 
in you, whom you have from God; and you are not your own?” 


The virtues and the full development of Christian and spiritual life, 
we said, are the fruit of the work of the Holy Ghost who, by work- 
ing out holiness of life, forms the Christian to the image of Christ. 
This knowledge should, indeed, be a strong motive for all Cath- 
olics to cooperate with the Holy Ghost. Let us conclude this point of 
St. Paul’s doctrine by quoting the following text: “For this cause I 
bow my knees to the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ . . . that He 
would grant you, according to the riches of His glory, to be strength- 
ened by His Spirit with might unto the inward man.”** This prog- 
ress is nothing else than the development of supernatural life, the in- 
creasing influence of the divine virtue of charity in our intentions and 
activities, in all manifestations of our personality. Once again St. Paul 
states that the power to realize this spiritual and Christian ideal comes 
to us from God through His Spirit. 


The possession of this spiritual power leads to freedom. It is logical 


to note in this connection something of the deep conviction of St. 
Paul that the Christian, through the Spirit, is free: free from the spec- 


*I Thess. 4:8. “T Cor. 6:10 f. * Eph. 3:14-16. 
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ific prescriptions of the Mosaic law, free from the slavery of the flesh, 
and, in a certain way, free from law at all. The flesh, again taken as 
human nature in the state of original sin, cannot impose domination, 
for the Christian is redeemed and possesses the spiritual power to be 
victorious over it. He is free from the merely exterior law, because 
he is led by the interior inclination of the Holy Ghost. The intimate 
relation between this Christian freedom and the possession of the Holy 
Ghost is evident. Therefore St. Paul writes: “Where the Spirit of the 
Lord is, there is liberty.”*® We have previously considered another 
text expressing the freedom of the flesh: “The law of the Spirit of 
life in Christ Jesus has delivered me from the law of sin and of death.”*° 


Ill. Tue Hoty Guost as A PLEDGE 


Our exposition of the role of the Holy Ghost in Christian life 
would not be complete, indeed it would be lacking in an essential 
point, if we should forget that our possession of the Holy Spirit is an 
imperfect one, and that His work in us does not yet realize the per- 
fect union of man with God, but rather tends toward it. The moral 
freedom of the Christian is imperfect: he must struggle to maintain 
it, but in the struggle that freedom grows and becomes stronger. This 
fact, verifiable in everyone’s daily experience, was the experience of 
St. Paul and of his Christians. It appears that the state of the Chris- 
tian, in whom the Holy Ghost dwells and works, is a state of transi- 
tion to a better and more perfect one. Therefore it is essentially a 
state of hope and expectation. St. Paul expresses these ideas in vari- 
ous texts. 

“We know,” he writes to the Corinthians, “if our earthly house of 
this habitation be dissolved, that we have a building of God, a house 
not made with hands, eternal in heaven. ... Now He that maketh us 
for this very thing is God, who hath given us the pledge of the 
Spirit.”** 

The Spirit here is the pledge of the perfect state of heaven. There- 
fore He is the Spirit of the promise: “In whom [Christ] you also. . . 


*II Cor. 3:17. »” Rom. 8:2. 
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were signed with the holy Spirit of promise, who is the pledge of our 
inheritance, unto the redemption of acquisition, unto the praise of 
His glory.”*? As in human society the pledge is often a beginning and 
a part of the promised thing, so the possession of the Holy Ghost is 
already the beginning of the glorious state of perfect union with God 
in heaven. Quite naturally St. Paul here makes use of the image of 
inheritance. Through the Holy Ghost, the Christian is a son of God, 
who sees in him the image of His eternal Son. And: “if sons, heirs 
also.’’58 


On one occasion St. Paul speaks of the primitiae Spiritus, the first 
fruits of the Spirit.** This expression does not mean that we have 
received the first fruits of the activity of the Holy Ghost, but that 
the Holy Spirit Himself, possessed by the Christian, is a first fruit, a 
promise and a pledge of the later rich harvest. Awareness of this fact, 
by a certain psychological necessity, finds its expression in hope. No 
proof is needed that for St. Paul the life of the Christian on earth is 
necessarily a life of hope; his epistles are instinct with it. We can 
study here only some of the important texts where the relationship 
between the Holy Spirit and hope becomes evident. 


After saying that we have the first fruits of the Spirit, the Apostle 
continues: “We ourselves groan within ourselves, waiting for the 
adoption of the sons of God, the redemption of our body. For we 
are saved by hope.”** In Christian life there is a tension, a straining 
toward the future which will bring the full realization; there is wait- 
ing for complete redemption and for definite adoption as sons. The 
freedom from the law of sin and death will be complete. As long as 
this perfect state is not attained, as long as the Christian lives on earth, 
waiting, expectation, and hope will be characteristic of his life: the Holy 
Ghost is for him essentially a promise, a first fruit and a pledge. 

Therefore St. Paul can write: “For we in the Spirit wait for the hope 
of justice in virtue of faith.”** In this text, “hope” stands for the thing 
we hope for. It is called “the hope of justice” because only they who 
by baptism and faith have received the justice of God, sanctifying 


"Eph. 1:13 f. * Ibid., v. 23. * Gal. 5:5. 
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grace, may hope for it. So the Christian waits for the hope of justice, 
for the promised state of heaven, which will be at the same time the 
state of complete and inalienable holiness and justice. He waits for it 
in the Spirit, the interior principle by which he prays long and hopes. 
In one of his last letters, St. Paul reminds us again of the hope that lives 
in our hearts because of the possession of the Holy Ghost: “He [God] 
saved us, by the laver of regeneration, and renovation of the Holy 
Ghost; whom He hath poured forth on us abundantly, through Jesus 
Christ, our Savior: that, being justified by His grace, we may be heirs, 
according to hope of life everlasting.”*” 

At the end of these pages on St. Paul’s teaching about the role of the 
Holy Spirit in Christian life, we must stress a special point: the Holy 
Spirit is not an impersonal divine power; He is a person. We see this 
nowhere more clearly than in the beautiful words regarding the Spirit’s 
aid to our prayer. It is the Spirit of God’s Son who cries in our hearts: 
“Abba, Father.”** The Epistle to the Romans is, if possible, even more 
expressive: “The Spirit Himself giveth testimony to our spirit, that we 
are the sons of God.”*® “Likewise the Spirit also helpeth our infirmity. 
For we know not what we should pray for as we ought; but the Spirit 
Himself asketh for us with unspeakable groanings. And He that 
searcheth the hearts, knoweth what the Spirit desireth; because He 
asketh for the saints according to God.”*° Here we meet the Holy 
Ghost who, according to the liturgy of Pentecost, is the “dulcis hospes 
animae,” the sweet guest of our soul, whose coming we pray for in the 
hymn Veni creator Spiritus, and whose fellowship we desire. 

In conclusion, we may quote a saying of St. Paul which ends his 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians, and in which he asks the blessings 
of the three divine persons for his community: “The grace of our 
Lord, Jesus Christ, and the charity of God, and the communication of 
the Holy Ghost be with you all. Amen.’ 

J. M. Visker, O.P. 
Isabela, P. R. 


* Rom. 8:17. “II Cor. 13:13. 
© Ibid., vv. 26 f. 
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REVIVAL OF PAGANISM 
- Gustave Combes 

ranslated by Reverend Augustine Stock, O.S.B. 
Herder, 360 pages, $4.50. 


Those who cultivate the life of the spirit must be dedicated to the prac- 
tice of the theological virtue of charity. In one and the same virtue they 
must love God, self, and neighbor. But such love demands knowledge for 
a guide: not only the infused knowledge of faith, but the acquired knowl- 
edge of reason as well. It is through loving our neighbor that we draw 
close to God. This book intends to portray some of the considerable dan- 
gers that threaten mankind and strive to quench —— in our times. A 
reading of this work should inspire faithful souls to rededicate themselves 
to the apostolic expressions of the virtue of charity. 

The author presents a carefully documented account of the recrudesence 
of organized paganism, that ancient and perennial enemy of Christ’s mys- 
tical body. Much of the book is fascinating as an account of the machina- 
tions of evil men which unite disparate forces in the common purpose of 
eradicating the reign of Christ in the world. Some accounts of the success 
of these dark enterprises are appalling. 

The author traces the influences of rationalism, naturalism, state absolu- 
tism, and Marxism in forming our present milieu. He shows how they 
stem from common roots in antiquity, and how they were relatively 
dormant throughout the Middle Ages and, finally, how they emerged as 
organized systems beginning in the sixteenth century. These ideologies were 
adopted by different groups in various countries. They underwent certain 
modifications, were adapted to local circumstances and temperaments, final- 
7 to emerge as intensely nationalisic ideologies. All of these, although 

iffering in many respects and bearing names as different as secularism, 
Bolshevism, and Nazism, are similar in being secular mysticisms and in 
opposing the Catholic Church by every available means. 

In the final section of the book, the author traces the development and 
activities of certain international societies which tend to guarantee the 
spirit of paganism an immunity from the vagaries of political change that 
might destroy its effectiveness. Chief among these is the association of 
Freemasons, once referred to as “the apace body of Satan.” The care- 
fully documented account of the accomplishments of Masonry clearly 
demonstrates that this phrase is a title rather than an epithet. 


Priests especially would do well to study this book. Some of the facts 
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it contains will serve to throw into sharp focus the dangers that threaten 
the flock committed to their care. The very nature of the present dangers 
emphasizes the repeated warnings of the popes and gives added weight to 
their repeated pleas for an organized, militant Catholic Action. Any well- 
disposed Christian can see in this book many new reasons to heed the mes- 
sage of Our Lady at Fatima, and to undertake the apostolate of reparation. 

The author has limited himself to a consideration of paganism as it af- 
fects Russia, Germany, and France. Americans can learn much about 
our own national situation by making comparisons and remembering 
names. One may well wish that an equally careful author would under- 
take a similar study of the American scene. 

Tuomas C. Dontan, O.P. 

St. Dominic’s Priory 
Oak Park, Illinois 





PATTERN DIVINE 

Our Lorp’s Hippen Lire 

+4 Patrick J. Temple, S.T.D. 
erder, 400 pages, $5.00. 


The subtitle of this book, “Our Lord’s Hidden Life,” admirably sets forth 
the object or theme of the work. It is a study of the life of Christ from the 
time of His birth in Bethlehem to His meeting with John the Baptist near 
the river Jordan. But why is this part of our Lord’s life called hidden, 
and if hidden how can one write about it? 

It is called hidden because there is not much written about it in the 
canonical Gospels, and what is noted in the apocryphal Gospels is not trust- 
worthy for the most part. Moreover, in this part of His life our Lord con- 
cealed to a great extent His divine character by not manifesting Himself 
in preaching and miracles. His preaching and His miracles manifested that 
He was divine or that He had the power of God. Yet in these years our 
Savior did not go into the desert and live apart from men as John the Bap- 
tist did. He did not hide from them; He lived among them in Bethlehem, 
in Egypt and in Nazareth. He was known to His fellow men; He was the 
son of a carpenter and a carpenter Himself. 

There is always a relation between the preparation for a work and the 
work which follows. The physical and the moral world reveal this. We 
find it expressed in the hidden life of our Lord. He was sent by the heav- 
enly Father to save the world by His example, by His doctrine, and by His 
blood. He used only three or four years of His mortal life to accomplish 
all this, but He prepared for this work by thirty years of silence, of prayer, 
and of work in a small and almost unknown town called Nazareth. In imi- 
tation of Him we must all make our Nazareth if we would become, even 
little, in the kingdom of God. 

But what of these years? Although He spent the years of His infancy, 
of His youth and young manhood in Nazareth, the Gospels pass them over 
almost in silence. About this part of our Lord’s life the words of the Gos- 
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pel are calm and few. Mark and John tell us not a word. Matthew, with 
the exception of two chapters, and Luke, but for a few verses, are also 
silent. The Evangelists are concerned with His public life. All four Gos- 
| pels narrate the story of His preaching, of His miracles, of His sacrifice, 
| and of His triumph. In a word they are concerned almost exclusively with 
the accomplishment of His eternal work, that is, with the salvation of the 
world from sin. Would they forbid us to contemplate the years and the 
lessons of His private life in Nazareth? Must we raise a wall around these 
| thirty years and inscribe over it, “Forbidden to enter here”? Hardly. In 
the words of St. Bonaventure, we must go to Nazareth and “try to become 
little with the Little One that we may increase in stature with Him.” 

What was His manner of life during those thirty years? This is a ques- 
tion that a Christian cannot help asking in all reverence. And the Gospel 
tells us so little. Of these early years in Nazareth there is but one notice in 
the Gospels. When He was twelve years old He went up to Jerusalem, be- 
came separated from His parents, and taught the doctors of the law in the 
Temple. From that notice we learn that at twelve years of age He was 
prepared to teach the world since He was able to teach the doctors, but 
He did not; He went back to Nazareth with His parents and was subject 
to them. 

The first twelve years is broken, by this single incident. Of the next 
eighteen we possess no record whatever except a single word in Mark, “Is 
not this the carpenter?” And this word in Mark is uttered during the pub- 
lic life of Jesus although it refers back to His hidden life. Christ, therefore, 
toiled at the carpenter’s bench. He was a workman; He was a day laborer. 
One small word lost in the Gospels makes us realize the complete and hum- 
ble submission of our Lord during the greater part of His life on earth. He 
was the son of a carpenter and a carpenter Himself, although He had the 
power to teach the cnenee, The world attaches significance to the life of 
i; hero; it associates greatness with the deeds of the mighty; it bows down 
\before the actions of a conqueror. Continual exictement, prominent action, 
distinguished service, and brilliant success inscribe one’s name in the book 
jof the world. Yet Christ, especially in His hidden life, fulfills not this form- 
ula, and still His life changed the world. 

Because Christ did not fulfill the formula of human greatness while He 
lived on earth, the story of His life has always appealed to most men, even 
to those who are great by human standards. The great of the earth live 
only in the pages of history, but Christ lives in history and in the hearts 
ind the lives or men. Pattern Divine is another story of the life of Christ, 
but it is the more interesting because it is a history of the early years of 
Christ’s life. It is historical. The author has carefully examined the texts 
of Matthew and Luke and makes the most of them. Moreover, he has 
ifted certain historical evidence which throws light on them. Besides he 
nas used the apocryphal Gospels to illustrate the views of the second and 
iollowing centuries, and these apocryphal Gospels are not entirely worth- 
ss for, as St. Jerome notes, occasionally there are to be found grains of 
sold in their clay. At the same time the book is devotional. It draws man 
ssons from Nazareth that are of vital interest to us in our confused world. 
As the Very Reverend Father J. M. Voste, O.P., in a foreword to the book 
totes, the work is “exegetical and historical, theological and ascetical. .. . 
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It is a standard work, a monument in honor of the hidden life of our 
Lord. .. . I recommend it therefore to theologians and exegetes, and as 
well to all those souls who desire to make their life conform more and 
more to our divine Model, Jesus.” 

There is a reading index for each chapter and a more complete bibliog- 
raphy at the end of the book, which enhances the value of the work for 
one who desires to make a deeper study of the early years of the Savior 


of the world. 

J. S. Consiping, O.P. 
Dominican House of Studies 
River Forest, Illinois 





THE DOCTRINE OF THE DIVINE INDWELLING 
A CoMMENTARY ON THE PRAYER OF SISTER ELIZABETH OF THE TRINITY 
dl Mother M. Amabel du Coeur de Jesus 
ranslated by a Discalced Carmelite 
The Newman Press, 150 pages, $2.25. 


Shortly after the death of St. Theresa of Lisieux, another Carmelite took 
her stand at the turn of the century to provide more light for the spiritual 
life of our age. She was Sister Elizabeth of the Trinity, who died as a 
young religious (1880-1906) in the Carmel of Dijon. In 1909, Carmel pub- 

ished the story of her life together with copious extracts from letters and 
retreat notes; this volume has appeared in English under the title, Laudem 
Gloriae. 

The book revealed a wondrous work of God in the soul of the youn: 
French Carmelite. Through the gifts of the Holy Spirit she had penctaalen 
deeply into the theology of the indwelling of the or Trinity in the souls 
of the just. This mystery, which is fundamental to all interior life, became 
her ruling thought, inspiring and directing all spiritual endeavor. She made 
it her one intense aim to live continually, through faith and love, with the 
Blessed Trinity in her soul. This implied an unflinching resolve to cut off 
every interest apart from God; it involved a practice of silence and recol- 
lection, of self-forgetfulness, and tried virtue that finally brought her to full 
union with God. 

Such a life is rich in its power to instruct and encourage others. Accord- 
ingly, M. M. Philipon, O.P., reviewed its, graces and experiences in the light 
7 theological principles and published a masterly study under the title, 
The Spiritual Doctrine of Sister Elizabeth of the Trinity. 

Now we have another work on Sister Elizabeth, a commentary on the 
prayer to the Trinity that she composed a short time before her death. This 
prayer is something of a legacy, for its words give vibrant expression to 
the motif that had ruled her whole religious life. ‘To understand this prayer 
is to understand its author; to live this prayer is to share largely in her 
spirit. Many souls are striving to do just this. Therefore Mother Mary 

mabel du Coeur de Jesus has prepared a commentary on this prayer in 
order to help all who would make the spirit of Sister Elizabeth their own. 
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Her other work on the interior life of Sister Elizabeth, A Soul of Silence, 
proved her well equipped for this task. The present book is cast in the form 
of a contemplative meditation in which the author comments upon the 
prayer, phrase by phrase. Far from being a duplication of Father Philipon’s 
work, this book aims to give pointed application to the themes he has de- 
veloped. Throughout, its purpose is wholly practical: “to help contempla- 
tive souls (or souls called to contemplation) to understand better how this 
ractice of unceasing recourse to the Divine Presence in the soul leads sure- 
y to true union.”? 


The author is Prioress of the Carmel of Rochefort and, like St. Theresa 
of Avila, writes especially for members of her own Order. At the same 
time, however, she envisions a larger circle of readers of all those who are 
striving for an interior and contemplative life. Probably her words will not 
reach Beyond this group. A comin reader who has no intention of loving 
God fervently with his whole heart will find little here to hold interest; in 
fact, he may discover that, even in its readable English translation, the book 
still speaks a foreign language. Only a living faith will savor its riches. 

For this book is a faithful transcript of an ardent spirit that has gone far 
in the ways of God. Wide use is made of the writings of Sister Elizabeth; 
yet so perfect has been the process of assimilation that the whole book lives 
with vital unity. Quotations blend so intimately with the author’s own 
thought that, had the quotation marks been omitted, it would be impossible 
to distinguish between text and commentary; one melts into the other. Bet- 
ter still, the succeeding themes are developed in a rich context of well 
handled principles drawn from the writings of St. John of the Cross, St. 
Theresa of Avila, and St. Theresa of Lisieux. The result is a book perfectly 
sound in doctrine. In this day, when Satan is disguising himself as an angel 
of light to delude the unwary with the poisoned tinsel of a false and maud- 
lin “mysticism,” it is heartening to read a work that is stamped with the 
seal of the Holy Spirit. The heart of the author may be burning, and words 
of warm devotedness flow from her pen; yet always she writes with the 
sober restraint of truth. 

Best of all, this little book is Christian to the core. The mystery of the 
indwelling Trinity is its theme; yet here, as in the life of Sister Elizabeth, 
this truth sheds white light on all the other mysteries of our faith. The 
mysteries of the incarnate Word and His Mother, the mystery of the 
Church, all these are given full recognition. So, too, the loving attention 
of a fervent interior life is continually urged, but not to the exclusion of 
an earnest practice of all Christian virtues. Contemplation and activity: 
each is balanced nicely, as Christ intended. The personal attraction of 
grace in each life is recognized not merely as something possible, but also 
as something God-given that deserves respect. In a word, there is never 
so large an emphasis on one Christian truth that all others are decried. There 
is no effort at polemic piety, no sign of prejudiced persuasion. 


However, true to Sister Elizabeth, the author does plead the cause of 
one truth that is fundamental in every spiritual life: our union with God 
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will always be measured by the living, practical devotedness of our will to 
His. Emphasis on this truth makes for sober realism. Mother Amabel is 
ever conscious that man has his part to play in the work of sanctification 
and that, only too often, he rests idle in a dreamy sentimentalism that is 
too languid to produce works of faith. Frequently, then, she turns the light 
of searching analysis on a human weakness that loves the fragrance of 
flowers but shies away from work with the spade. She makes very clear 
that “contemplation” and a “spirit of prayer” are a will-o’-the-wisp unless 
one is also trying to practice the fundamental virtues of charity and humil- 
ity, patient cross-bearing, and interior silence. 

Here, then, is a practical exercise book in perfection. It has power to 
work wonders in the life of a reader who is willing to pray over its pages 
and to take its themes as matter for daily examination. There are only 150 
pages between cover and cover; but the reading of these pages should be 
extended over at least 150 days. Only on this condition will this little book 
yield its full store of riches. 

FATHER Barnasas Mary, C.P. 
Passionist Monastery 
Chicago, Illinois 





OUR WAY TO THE FATHER 
A Year’s Course oF MEDITATIONS FoR RELIGIOUS 
By Leo M. Krenz, S.J. 

he Bruce Publishing Company, 4 vols., $15.00. 


This new manual of aids to mental prayer is an enormous tribute to the 
theological knowledge and spiritual fervor of its author. From the pen of 
the late Spiritual Father of the Jesuit Community of St. Louis University, 
the work, in four neat volumes, contains nearly four hundred instructive 
and inspiring daily meditations. 

The work is directly addressed to religious, and one may say, with the 
author, to young religious. “It is hoped that this book of meditations may 
be of valuable service in the education of young religious toward a living 
knowledge and love of their vocation, and toward the persevering pursult 
of truly Christlike charity.” 

The meditations follow the Chuch’s liturgical cycle. The Sunday Gos- 
pel is taken as the subject of each Sunday’s meditation, and it furnishes the 
theme for the entire week. During the thirteenth week after Pentecost, for 
example, after a Sunday meditation on the Gospel of the ten lepers, the top- 
ics for the days of the week are indicated by these titles: “A Bird’s Eye 
View of God’s Gifts;” “The Christian Virtue of Gratitude;” “Your Reli- 

ious Virtue of Gratitude;” “And Where are the Nine?” “The ‘Magnificat,’ 

ary’s Hymn of Gratitude.” This last title, that of the Saturday medita- 
tion, is typical. Our Lady’s excellence is affectionately extolled on at least 
twenty Saturdays, as well as on her great feasts. 


The practice of drawing the motif for the week from the Sunday Gos- 
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pel is not ironclad. Exception is made during the Lenten season when the 
meditations center on the sacred Passion, on the feast and during the octave 
of the Sacred Heart, and on other outstanding feasts in the liturgical 
sequence. 

Although the application is consistently made to religious, the feature of 
adhering closely to the Sunday Gospels will make the meditations attrac- 
tive to priests as well. Were a priest to anticipate the meditations by a 
week, he would find the ideas not only stimulating for his sacerdotal life, 
but likewise serviceable to him in preparing his Sunday preaching to the 


laity. 

The meditation topics chosen are wide in range; they touch upon the 
fundamental truths of dogmatic, moral, and ascetical theology. Eighteen 
weeks are given to the consideration of the infinite perfection of God, and 
emphasize Fis claims as Creator and Sovereign Lord. An equal number of 
weeks glorify the deeds of the Savior. The example and the teaching of 
the Savior point the meditations on the theological and moral virtues. Each 
meditation is well calculated to instruct the mind as well as to stir the 
affections and invite amendment. 

Except for a few distinctive features, the Ignatian method is followed 
throughout. Pertinent quotations from the Sacred Scriptures strike the 
theme of each meditation. A first and a second prelude precede the three 
points, which are followed by a colloquy. To each point of the meditation 
is usually added a further development, which is in smaller type, as are the 
prefatory texts from the Scriptures. 

Gerarp Jousert, O.P. 
Dominican House of Studies 
River Forest, Illinois 





THE MYSTERY OF CHRIST: OUR HEAD, PRIEST, AND KING 
By C. V. Héris, O.P. 

ranslated by Denis Fahey, C.S.Sp. 
The Newman Press, 214 pages, $3.50. 


It is generally understood that Thomistic theology is theocentric. In- 
deed, it would / a strange theology if this were not true. As Thomas in- 
sists, the “ object of the science, the formality that distinguishes theol- 
ogy from all other sciences, is always God as He is in Himself. Other 
things may find a place in theology but only inasmuch as they are related 
to Him. This applies even to the Seven nature assumed into personal union 
with the divinity. The theocentrism of St. Thomas is nowhere more evi- 
dent than in his Christology. Christ is incomprehensible except in terms of 
the divinely revealed Word who “was made flesh and dwelt among us.”? 

So it was that Thomas, illumined by the grace that flowed from the 
Cross of Christ, saw and wrote about the “only-begotten of the Father, full 
of grace and truth.”? In the third part of the Summa he studies the divine 


*John 1:14. ? Ibid. 
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Savior, Christ who as man is the way for us to return to God. There he 
strives to penetrate into the mystery of the Incarnation, but is always mind- 
ful of the limitations of the human mind in the face of the simple myster- 
ies of our faith. That he performed his task in a most reliable way is evi- 
dent from the approbation of Christ Himself, “Thomas, you have written 
well of Me.” 

In The Mystery of Christ, Father Héris, a French Dominican, attempts 
to give us “a synthetic view of the main aspects of Thomistic Christology” 
unified under the formality of the priesthood of Christ. It is in this latter 
concept of Christ’s priesthood that he finds the “leit-motif” which links 
together the questions dealt with in the third part of the Suma. 


True to his purpose, as he seeks to unfold some of the truths contained 
in this mystery, Father Héris does not deviate from the certain and sure 
path marked out by Thomas. Under this competent direction he discovers 
whence the prerogative of the sovereign priesthood came to Christ, on what 
it is based, and the extent of the powers it conferred upon Him. He studies 
how Christ exercises the functions of His priesthood, and how He insti- 
tuted the worship which He offers to God on behalf of the human nature 
now united to Cod in Him. Finally, he shows how this worship and this 

riesthood are continued here on earth, and how they find their perfection 
in the glory of the blessed in heaven, “who are eternally united with their 
High-Priest, with Him to sing forever the praises of the all merciful 
God.”8 

Throughout this book, Father Héris carefully expounds the traditional 
teaching of the Thomistic school on such fundamental questions as the 
ov of the Incarnation, the hypostatic union, the grace of Christ, His 
iberty and independence of action, the universality of His kingship, and 
especially the transcendent character of His sacrifice. 


The excellence, clarity, and wisdom of his presentation is most manifest 
in the consideration of Christ’s priestly activity* which is centered in His 
sacrifice. Here in the space of twenty pages we find a more accurate and 
enlightened understanding of the sacrifice of Christ and the sacrifice of the 
Mass than others have accomplished in volumes. This wisdom is based, in 
part, upon the understanding of a principle, profound in its simplicity, 
which Father Héris has drawn from St. Thomas and states as follows: 
“Now the image cannot be the measure of the reality but is on the con- 
trary dependent on it. Like a distant effect revealing a cause, it can help 
us to understand the reality but it can in no sense define it.”® The failure 
of many to understand this principle has led them into many sorts of queer 
notions about the sacrifice of Christ and the Mass. For those who would 
follow Thomas, the sacrifice of Christ is always unique and is not to be 
measured by but rather is the measure of all other sacrifices. 

Father Héris’ book is not a devotional book in the popular or emotional 
sense of the word. It is a direct, clear, and accurate presentation of the 
doctrinal truths about Christ which should form the basis of all true devo- 
tion or promptness in His service. Those who are familiar with the third 


*P. 14. “Chap. 6. ee 
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part of the Summa will enjoy reading this carefully and closely written 
presentation of Thomistic Christology. Those who are not so acquainted 
will find it an excellent introduction to St. Thomas’ text, by a competent 
master of the Thomistic School. 

Dominic Brapy, O.P. 
Dominican House of Studies 
Washington, D. C. 





LIFT UP YOUR HEART 
By Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 308 pages, $5.00. 


Monsignor Sheen, above all an apostle, has a great ability to diagnose our 
spiritual wounds. He does not write with the dialectical brilliance or the 
psychological skill of a European, because he knows that the American 
soul is not really occupied with ideologies as such, nor is it especially 
complicated. It is a soul still rather innocent, but sick and confused and 
surfeited by its materialistic indulgences, striving to hide from itself behind 
some pseudo-scientific remedy in which it places a pathetic faith. 


He proposes to cheer up the patient, at the same time administering to 
him a strong dose of a well-tried Catholic remedy. Here without realizing 
it or noticing any professional terminology, we are given an introduction 
to Catholic moral and ascetical theology. 


The first of the book’s three parts speaks of the ego or false self, formed 
by attachment to material things. Through this shell God continually 
strives to break by arousing our innate yearning for the perfect good, and 
by permitting us to experience our own emptiness and disintegration. 


The second part deals with the “I,” the true natural self formed by the 
proper ordering of all our faculties under God. This order can be at- 
tained only by self-knowledge and by a self-discipline which “crowds out” 
the seven capital sins by a growth of the virtues. Such self-discipline re- 
quires the proper management of the occasions of sin, our predominant 
passion, the external and internal senses, the intellect and the will. 


But this redintegration of the true self is not possible without grace, 
without the replacement of the self as the center of order, by Christ, the 
divine center. The third part of the book makes it clear that man cannot 
be fully man without being more than man. The “black grace” of the ex- 
perience of our failures leads us to seek the “white grace” of transforma- 
tion in Christ. To accomplish this, meditative prayer and the sanctification 
of the moment are especially recommended. 

These, however, are only means; real sanctification consists in the growth 
of the supernatural virtues, above all of faith, hope, and, charity, which 
last is the essence of perfection, and which overflows in zeal for the per- 
fection of others. Our work for others, nevertheless, is not to be thought 
of as dependent on our own abilities, for we are the instruments of grace. 
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The concluding chapter is a commentary on the poem of Thompson, 
The Hound of eat in which it is shown that the poet has summarized 
what the author has wished to say in this book. Our redintegration and 
transformation cannot be the we: of a psychiatrist, or of ourselves or of 
any man, but of God alone who pursues us relentlessly, showing us by our 
very sins that we need Him, and who is ready to seize us for Himself when 
we are ready to be caught. 


We regret that the rhetorical scheme of this very pleasing book does 
not place more emphasis on the nature of this God whom we need. It 
dwells only on the nature of our need for Him. It would have been well, 
too, if something more definite had been said about the complex and har- 
monious organism of virtues which we must develop, the contemplative 
orientation of man’s nature, and the vital work of the Holy Spirit in His 
gifts. 

The treatment of faith is at once very brilliant in the excellent chapter 
on the moral obstacles to belief, and rather confused in a subsequent chap- 
ter on the intellectual conditions of faith. Nor does the section on the 
psychology of pleasure make quite clear why we need pleasure, namely, as 
a moderated recreation to relieve the strain of an unremitting pursuit of 
perfection. 


But to say that Monsignor Sheen could have said more merely indicates 
that he has done a great service by the compassionate way in which he 
here awakes the modern mind to the unlimited riches of Catholic moral 
science. 

Benepicr Asutey, O.P. 
St. Dominic’s Priory 
Oak Park, Illinois 





MISSION TO THE POOREST 
By Jacques Loew, O.P. 

ranslated by Pamela Carswell 
Sheed and Ward, 184 pages, $3.00. 


The missionary apostolate in France, seeking to re-create a Christian com- 
munity, has been the source of a number of striking publications which 
have, through the grace of translators, found their way into the hands of 
American Catholics. Outstanding among them are the pastoral letters of 
the late Emmanuel Cardinal Subard, Henri Perrin’s Priest Workmen in 
Germany, Abbé Michonneau’s Revolution in a City Parish. Along with 
these we have had France Pagan? from the pen of Maisie Ward, based on 
the work and life of Abbé Godin. Following in this short tradition, Maisie 
Ward has brought to English readers the story of Father Jacques Loew, 
who not only went to work on the docks of Mansaities, but took up res- 
idence in the slums which the dockers call home. 


This book represents more than a translation of Father Loew’s En Mis- 
sion Proletarienne, for it includes a report compiled by him after three 
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years of parish work, a rather long introductory chapter, “Pére Loew, 
Catholic Sociologist,” and a concluding chapter, “Pére Loew, Parish Priest.” 
Add to this the brilliant foreword by Archbishop Cushing, and you have 
the physical outline of the book. 


The author himself has described his book as “the story of a missionary 
apostolate aiming at the evangelization of the proletariat, and attempting to 
provide an adequate and effective answer to the various needs and obsta- 
cles which it has encountered.” 


What happens when this young priest, inflamed with the spirit of St. 
Paul, gets taken on as longshoreman is just about what you would expect 
to happen. He collapses under the weight of the first sack of semolina and 
is discharged. But that is only the beginning. He gets other jobs, and final- 
ly moves down to the slums to learn at first hand what the life of a dock- 
hand is right around the clock. His experiences both on the docks and in 
his neighborhood slum are well worth recounting. But of much greater 
value and importance are his insights into the causes of the degradation of 
these people and the general lines laid down and followed for their restor- 
ation. For example, he discovered that while the dockers had no difficulty 
in finding employment during the American occupation, he also discovered 
that they were worse off than before because “nothing demoralizes men 
more totally than to be paid to do nothing. . .. Here amid the din of en- 

ines and clouds of dust the idle man must quickly learn the art of appear- 
ing to be busy.” 

With this practical experience, and writing in the midst of slum life, 
Father Loew traces the causal connection between the type of labor con- 
tact under which the individual docker has assurance of a job for only four 
hours at a time and the living conditions which are focend upon him. The 
resulting degradation is described less graphically but no less certainly b 
Pius XII as “a general standard of mediocrity in social conditions, ah 
that the majority of men are unable, save by the exercise of heroic virtue, 
to observe the divine Commandments, which are always and on all occa- 
sions inviolable.” 


Founded upon an oe ignorance of the basic ideas of religion, and 
given at best to external practices for the most superstitious of motives, the 
proletarian’s life is lived on principles of materialism and determinism. How 
to win him back to Christ? Are there chinks in this crust of indifference? 
The author rejects as possible starting points, a sense of human dignity, a 
desire of social justice, a sense of loyalty and decency or even patriotism. 
Moreover, he finds that sickness and suffering cause bitterness toward God 
more often than not. Respect for parents might be an opening if home life 
could bring thoughts of something more than quarrels, bickerings, and 
blows. As a matter of fact he can find no supernatural “feelers” among 
these people. They have but one thing in common, and that is an aware- 
ness of a great emptiness. That this great emptiness will come to be filled 
with the Kaleem of divine love requires that the barriers be torn down be- 
tween these people and the Church. The first obstacle is their conviction 
that the Church is identified with the rich, the hated employer class; close 
upon this follows a second, the isolation of the priest. “The proletarian 
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masses must rediscover the priest first and foremost as a friend, a Christian 
who loves them without reserve because he has become little like them- 
selves.”! The leaven must get into the dough, if the dough is ever to rise. 


The organization for the Christianizing of the proletariat must embrace 
not only a revitalized parish clergy, but a missionary clergy working in 
close cooperation with lay apostles, who live as permanent members of the 
community. “Social reform and reform in conduct [are] made possible b 
a reformed social structure and conversely, social improvement [is] sale 
possible by a reformation of conduct. A new organization of districts and 
parishes so that once more they become true communities. The Mission 
must never lose sight of the need of this constant balance and it is in accom- 
plishing it that it will find its justification, its stability and, if God wills, its 
crown.” 

The slight dent made by Pére Loew and his colleagues in nine years is 
described by Maisie Ward, who, visited him in his Missionary parish. The 
spirit of the missionaries is truly reason to hope that the dent will soon 
become a rent through which Christ can easily pass into the minds and 
hearts of His little ones. 

This book which recounts apostolic effort in the face of increasing pagan- 
ism is a worthy companion to its predecessors. The fact that it centers its 
attention on French problems and situations, and those of a particular city, 
does not make it any less a splendid cross section of the state of the war- 


fare for the souls of men. 
James R. Gituts, O.P. 
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Father Joseph G. Geenen, O.P., teaches history of dogma and theolog- 
ical methodology at the Angelicum, Rome. He made Ris studies at the 
University of Louvain where he specialized in Mariology. He is the author 
of many articles which treat of the various prerogatives of our Blessed 
Lady. 


* * * 


Father Gerald Vann, O.P., was a contributor to the first number of this 
review. He is still attached to the staff of Blackfriars School, Laxton, 
England. In the midst of his work of teaching and lecturing he has found 
time to prepare a new book, The High Green Hill, to be published this 
December. This volume will include his articles, “The Making of Art 
and the Praise of God,” and “Man’s Response to the Trinity.” (Cross and 
Crown, March, 1949). 


* * * 


Father Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., has published several new 
works since Cross and Crown reviewed his Three Ages of the Interior 
Life. He continues to teach theology at the Angelicum, Rome. His arti- 
cle in our present number embodies the ideas which he presented at a 
symposium of the spiritual life held in Rome in May of this year. 


* * * 


Father Philip Hanley, O.P., is a member of St. Joseph’s Province. He 
is the author of a brochure on the Rosary. At present he is on the faculty 
of the University of Notre Dame, Indiana, where he is professor in the 
department of religion. 

* * * 


Father Hyacinth Hering, O.P., is professor of moral theology at the 
Angelicum, Rome. He is the author of many articles and pamphlets on 
subjects concerned with the spiritual life. His recent book, La Vie 
dunion @ Dieu, a guide to saintliness, was reviewed in Cross and Crown, 
December, 1949. 


* * * 


Father A. Huerga, O.P., teaches metaphysics at the Dominican House 
of Studies, Almagro, Spain. He has written several historical er 
on Fray Louis of Granada. He is now preparing an introduction for an 
English translation of selections from Granada’s major works, arranged 
according to the plan of St. Thomas’ Summa. This compilation, entitled 
Summa of the Christian Life, has been widely acclaimed in Spain. The 
English translation is the work of Father Jordan Aumann, O.P. 
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Father Richard T. Murphy, O.P., is assigned to the faculty of the 
Dominican House of Studies, River Forest. He is on leave of absence in 


| Rome, studying for a doctorate in Sacred Scripture. He has been a fre- 


quent contributor to The Catholic Biblical Quarterly, and has translated 
Pére Lagrange and the Scriptures. 


* * * 


Father James M. Visker, O.P., is a Doctor in Sacred Scripture from 


_ the Dominican biblical school of St. Stephen, Jerusalem. He was formerly 
| professor in Dominican convents in Budapest, and Zwolle, Netherlands. 
| He is now working in the Dutch Dominican mission in Puerto Rico. 


* * * 


Sister M. Timothea Doyle, O.P., president of Rosary College, River 


Forest, is widely known as the translator of Garrigou-Lagrange’s book, 


The Three Ages of the Interior Life. 


* * * 


Sister Mary Madonna, C.S.C., did graduate work at Albertus Magnus 
College, New Haven, and obtained her doctorate from Yale University. 
She is now chairman of the Department of French at Dunbarton College, 


_ Washington, D.C. 


* * * 


Sister Mary Thomas Halloran, O.P., is a member of the faculty of 
Dominican Academy, Fall River, Mass. She is the translator of Les Petits 
bateaux qui vont sur Peau, by Dom Becket, O.S.B., Our Lady of Fatima, 
by Jean Bousquet, O.P., and other French works. 





